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FROM RIVERMAN TO LUMBERMAN. 


‘Of a good beginning cometh a good ending,’’ said 
an old writer, but it is to be noted that the proverbial- 
ist is not specific as to what constitutes a good begin- 


ning. 
In personal history it is the character of the indi- 
vidual rather than the particular opportunity he may 


have which makes for success. 
Just as among railroad presi- 
dents and managers you will 
find those who began in the 
section gang, in the shops, at 
the telegraph key or in the of- 
fice, so in the lumber business 
you will find its eminent ex- 
ponents who began in the 
woods, the mill, the yard or 
the office. The man of capac- 
ity and ambition is pretty sure 
to outgrow his original niche 
and make himself felt in all 
departments of the business. 

On this page of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN is presented 
the portrait of a man who has 
achieved a ‘leserved promi- 
nence in the lumber industry 
from humble beginnings in 
mechanical lines. As a _ boy 
he worked in flouring mills and 
saw mills, and then the great 
river of the west attracted him 
and he became a steamboat 
engineer. His mechanical abil- 
ity came to be appreciated and 
so he was drafted back into 
the saw mill and thence he 
has arisen until now he is at 
the head of several important 
lumber companies and a promi- 
nent factor in the lumber pro- 
duction of the southwest. 

John Henry Berkshite was 
born in the township of Sweet- 
land, Muscatine county, Iowa, 
on July 27, 1841. His father 
was Montgomery McCall Berk- 
shire and came of sturdy New 
England stock, his ancestry 
originating in England. Thus 
were transmitted to the char- 
acter of our subject those ster- 
ling physical and mental quali- 
ties which have made the Anglo- 
Saxon a forceful and emphatic 
personality throughout the wide 
world, 

The elder Berkshire was a 
merchant tailor in Muscatine 
and gave his son John op- 
portunity to acquire such edu- 
cation as the local schools of 
the time afforded. The first work the boy engaged in, 
according to the record, was that of water boy for a 
gang of men on the old Mississippi & Missouri railway. 
At the age of 13 he entered the employ of Joseph Ben- 
nett in a flour mill at Muscatine. It will be seen that 
he early began to be useful in a wage earning employ- 
ment, and from the start was inured to work, which 
experience has been the making of many a boy. While 
employed in the mill in various ways he was much 
attracted by the operation of the engine. He sought 
the friendshop of Charles Chaplin, the engineer on the 
mill, who, pleased with the boy’s interest in the machin- 


ery, taught him so much about the engine that he soon 
was able to run it during the night shift. Having a 
liking for the river and the steam craft plying thereon 
he soon secured a position as engineer on a ferry boat. 
This started him on a career as a steamboat man, which 
continued for several years. 


In 1858 he became assistant engineer on the packet 
Northerner, which plied between St. Louis and St. Paul. 





JOHN HENRY BERKSHIRE, OF WINONA, MO., 


A Notable Factor in the Lumber World of the West and Southwest. 


His river experience included positions as engineer on the 
Mississippi, Ohio and Missouri rivers. In 1862 he waz 
with Charles Chaplin as second engineer on a boat 
which did much service for the government in that time 
of civil war. Young Berkshire was then in his ’teens, 
which shows that he had forged well ahead in his voca- 
tion for one so young. In fact, when 20 years old he 
was raised to the rank of chief engineer, an unusual 
promotion for a youth. 

After he had reached that hight of ambition he re- 
turned to Muscatine on a visit, and while there Ben- 
jamin Hershey offered the young man the position of 





chief engineer in his mill at a salary of $2,000 a year 
and board. This temptation Mr. Berkshire could not 
resist and he accepted the offer. His relations thus 
begun with the Hershey interests have continued for 
many years, resulting in satisfaction and profit to both 
parties concerned. Mr. Berkshire’s functions were re- 
peatedly ealarged until he became successively foreman, 
superintendent and manager of the Hershey Lumber 
Company’s mills at Museatine, 
retaining the management until! 
1894, 

During the time he was em- 
ployed with the Hershey Lum- 
ber Company at Muscatine he 
had acquired an amount of 
stock in that corporation, thus 
becoming financially identified 
with it. 

In 1891 Mr. Hershey sent 
him to Missouri to lock over a 
plant he was largciy interested 
in, known as the Hershey Land & 
Lumber Company, owning lands 
in Shannon, Texas, Oregon and 
Carter counties. After looking 
over this plant and _ timber 
lands he advised Mr. Hershey 
that, owing to location, to get 
the best results from his tim- 
ber holdings it would be best 
for him to buy the Ozark Lum- 
ber Company’s plant at ‘Wi- 
nona, Mo. 

In 1892 Mr. Hershey sent 
Mr. Berkshire to Missouri with 
instructions to purchase the 
Ozark Lumber Company, which 
he did, taking an interest and 
the vice presidency and man- 
agement at that time. In 1895 
the two companies were con- 
solidated, forming the Ozark 
Land & Lumber Company, as 
it now is. 

In outlining Mr. Berkshire’s 
business career it would be a 
grave omission to fail of men- 
tioning the mechanical — skill 
and genius he has evinced in 
connection with mill manage- 
ment. His inventive mind 
wrought out several improve- 
ments in mill machinery which 
were extensively adopted in 
practice. At first several of 
these were put into use with- 
out protection by patent; but 
several others have been thus 
protected. Among his inven- 
tions were a feed water filter; 
a device to put on a steam 
pump to keep an equal préssure 
on the water main; the Niag-- 
ara hydrant now in universal use ete. 

It is humorously stated that Mr. Berkshire took a 
term of schooling in midlife, as a supplement to his 
boyhood education.’ He yields to the soft impeach- 
ment, admitting that it happened in this wise: It was 
a practical school of planing mill mechanics, he says. 
In those days there was no such thing as uniform 
gages and all that sort of thing. He heard of a won- 
derful man in Chicago, who was foreman in a large 
planing mill. Mr. Berkshire understood that gentleman 
was responsible for many improvements and inventions 

(Continued on Page 66.) 
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The nicest of all 


Grained Doors 


are ours. 


True & True Co. Chicago, 


The only Grained Doors having Our Celebrated Gloss Finish. 




















Prices same as you pay elsewhere for ordinary 
Grained Doors. 







WHAT ONE CUSTOMER SAYS: 










‘Have been waiting for the trade to open upto see how my trade liked 
the Gloss Kinish Grained Doors, I like them very much and my trade 
likes them fully ag well, so you will please ship me 50 more,” 


































IMPORTANT : Manufacturers of Yellow Pine and INVESTIGATE : 
Hardwood Flooring : 


We offer to you at a nominal figure, our machine (patented) for making tongued and grooved ends on flooring, ceiling etc. 
Note the points in favor of end-matched flooring. Write for description, price and other particulars. 








END MATCHED flooring increases the value 
of the product to the manu 
facturers 


Z 


MATCHED flooring can be sold in lengths 
2 ft. and longer and in odd 
feet. 

END MATCHED flooring costs no more to pro 

duce than butted flooring. 





END MATCIIED flooring and cetling increases 


the grades 35 pereent by 
eliminating all defects, 


7 


MATCHED flooring is butted and matched 
in one operation, 


Z 


MATCHED flooring saves the contractor, 
builder and consumer mate 
rial, time and labor. 


END MATCHED flooring laid “random” lengths 
makes a better floor than 
butted flooring laid on joists. 

END MATCHED flooring is specified by archi 


tects in preference to any 
other. 

END MATCHED flooring needs no _ introduc- 
tion; the trade is waiting 
for it. 

END MATCHED flooring is a modern produc 
tion. Retail dealers should 
have it. 

END MATCHED flooring in the retailers’ will 
sell the balance of the bill. 





PROGRESS ECONOMIZE PROFIT 


i. Wilce Company, 22d and Throop Streets, CHICAGO. 
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COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE MIDDLE 
WEST AND SOUTH. 


Probably some of our readers have seen the report 
pon crop and general conditions and prospects through- 
out the states and territories between the Alleghenies 
and Rockies which has recently been compiled by The 
Commercial National Bank, of Chicago. ‘The report is 
based upon replies (synopses of which are appended to 
it) to a cireular letter sent out by James H. Eckels, 
president of the bank, to the presidents of correspondent 
banks and to the president of at least one other bank 
in every county in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Indian Territory, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas and Wisconsin. 

This is one of the best things that has been brought 
to our attention in a long time. The result was one of 
the most valuable summaries of conditions over a wide 
territory that has ever been published, and were it not 
now a little old we should be glad to reprint liberal 
excerpts from it. Perhaps no other class of men are 
So vitally interested in crop conditions—and it must be 
admitted that all other lines of business depend to a 
greater or less extent upon the farming industry—as 
bankers, and information received from this source may 
he regarded as authentic. 

Lumbermen operating in the middle western states 





have been pretty well satisfied with crop prospects in 
general, with the exception of corn. The summer has 
been unusually cool and it has been feared that this 
condition might prove unfavorable, if not disastrous. 
According to the opinions expressed in the reports above 
referred to the corn will be better than has been ex- 
pected, In the ‘corn belt’’ a decrease from last year of 
from 3 te 30 percent is looked for, but in the south and 
northwest an excellent crop is now practically assured. 

Wheat does not show quite as well as last year in a 
majority of the states, although Kansas, Michigan and 
South Dakota will show an increase. Among the south- 
ern states Texas appears to best advantage, reporting an 
expected increase of 65 percent. i 

Taking it all through, crops will hardly come up to 
those of last year, but probabilities point to a very fair 
yield. Last season’s abundant harvests have made 
money plentiful with the farmers, a condition which 
should result in many improvements being made and a 
consequent brisk (lemand for lumber in the territory 
mentioned, 


i i ed 


THE PROPHETIC YARD MAN. 


In common with the rest of mankind the retail lum- 
berman often judges the case before the evidence is 
all in. What will trade be this year? is a question he 
asks by the time the first day of the year has put in 
appearance, a question the character of the answer to 
which depends somewhat upon the mood he is in. The 
year ahead is a blank to him, of course, but from the 
floating straws which he has observed on the stream 
of life the indications are that trade will be lighter or 
heavier, as the case may be, than it was the last 
year. It is not within the province of man to know 
what the future will bring forth, yet he makes a stag- 
ger at it, and is happy when others will listen to his 
opinion on the dense subject. 

Spring trade may equal his expectations or it may 
not. If more lumber is sold than he was expecting to 
sell it surely will curtail future business, the volume 
of building coming near being a certain quantity, he 
thinks. Last year his sales were, say, $40,000, the 
year before they were the same, and this year if busi- 
ness holds out as it has begun the amount will not 
vary far from those figures, which would be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Midsummer is always a trying time for the retail 
dealer. Unless he has trained himself to know that 
a cessation of business means simply what the word 
implies he loses faith in the future to some extent. 
While the bottom may not have dropped out there is 
i hole in it. An uneasy state of mind is not unusual. 
The time may be given to a vacation, and if the 
vard man understands the art of lounging he comes 
back to his business refreshed. 

It is about this time of year that the corn crop 
provokes comment. According to the opinion of some 
people the crop is backward; according to these author- 
ities itis always backward. No corn, no large sales 
of lumber, is a formula that finds a prominent place 
in the retail dealer’s mind, and every farmer who 
comes within hailable distance of the office is asked 
how his corn is getting on. It is also at this time that 
frost talk begins to go the rounds. There are some 
‘*old woman signs’’ that frost will come early, and in 
that ease away would go the fall trade in lumber. 
The volume of building is not always gaged by the 
condition of the corn crop, yet there are many who 
cling to the belief that it is. The yard man says 
that an early frost will not only nip the corn -crop 
but his lumber trade. It will blight the prospects of 
the country generally, it is thought. 

And so time passes. Spring trade came as it had 
come for years. The resting time afforded by mid 
summer seemed about as it did the year before. The 
corn erop was harvested, the frost, whether early or 
late, being of more importance when viewed from 
afar than when close at hand. The year ran alony 
smoothly notwithstanding the predictions which had 
‘been made that portions of it would bring serious 
times. Trade may have been so evenly distributed 
that from a trade standpoint seasons were hardly 
known. Perhaps at the end of the year the yard 
man sees that his prophetic act was entirely useless. 
By no motion of his one event followed another, each 
seemingly in its place, until the old year was out and 
the new one had begun. Then, following the inventory, 
he immediately projects his prophetic mind to asecer- 
tain what the future has in store for him. 


WHAT IS THE NEXT SUBSTITUTE? 


Twenty-five years ago it was in order to advocate 
the use of yellow pine. There seemed to have been 
prior to that time a feeling through the north that 
yellow pine was not of much account, except perhaps 
for flooring, and that for ordinary building censtruc 
tion it would never have any important place in the 
trade. They used to say that yellow pine was too 
heavy, too hard, too yellow, was not durable, would 
warp, and generally had all the failings possible to a 
wood and lacked all of the virtues. Columns anid 
pages of arguments and aceounts of experiments with 
it were published in the endeavor to prove that after 
all it was of some value. 

About fifteen years ago a similar campaign had to 
be entered into on behalf of cypress. About ten years 
ago cottonwood was suggested as a substitute for pop 
lar in some uses and fcr pine in others, and again it 
took much study and endless argument to accomplish 
anything. Yet now cottonwood is so high in price and 
the demand has so outgrown the supply (though the 
supply is as large as ever) that a substitute for this 
substitute is being sought. 

Just now the wood that is being talked about and 
argued over is gum—red gum—and also its cousin 
tupelo. Red, or sweet, gum is a substitute for almost 
anything else in the way of house finish. The sap is 
used for boxes. The heart sometimes goes into a very 
good grade of furniture, according as to how it is fin- 
ished. Sometimes it is made into flooring, and if prop- 
erly handled serves with acceptance in a great variety 
of places. Tupelo is a substitute for cottonwood, pop- 
lar and similar woods. It seems to answer well in 
any place where a light weight, light colored, fine 
grained wood is wanted. It has so little grain that it 
does not split readily, but it works well in almost any 
shape. : 

What will be the next to present itself as a substi- 
tute? Of course the Pacific coast woods, all of them, 
have their recognized places. All that prevents a 
many fold greater consumption is their distance from 
the central markets. If any one has in mind some 
wood that is now considered absolutely worthless, that 
wood is very likely to be the next substitute over 
which the wiseacres will dispute and on which experi- 
ments will be made by the practical men—always pro- 
vided that the timber is accessible, to be had in appre- 
ciable quantities and grows to log size. 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ INSURANCE. 


One of the most important questions brought up at 
the last meeting of the National Lumber Manufaetur- 
ers’ Association was that relating to fire insurance— 
how the present unequal and often inequitable rates 
could be adjusted to meet the actual conditions and 
how the tremendous proportion of premium receipts now 
going to expenses could be saved to the insured. 

While the discussion of this subject was somewhat 
exhaustive, it served but to emphasize the fact that 
hasty action would be unwise. Therefore it was decided 
to leave its consideration to a committee to be appointed 
by the president. But when President Fosburgh took 
the appointment of this committee under consideration, 
he found it necessary to go slow. He wanted, first, 
men of admitted ability along this line; second, men 
of high standing ‘in the trade, and, third, men who 
who would give the time necessary to the work. ‘The 
latter point involved consultation with those he pur- 
posed to appoint. Consequently it was only recently 
that he was able to announce the names of the men 
constituting this most important committee. They are 
five in number: Eugene Shaw, of the Daniel Shaw 
Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis., chairman; R. A 
Long, of Kansas City, Mo.; Ed F. Henson, of Phila 
delphia; W. M. Ritter, of Columbus, O., and R. S. 
Cohn, of Norfolk, Va. 

There is certainly no member of the National Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association who does not know one 
or more of these men, and there are very few lumber 
producers who go into the general markets who do not 
know them. Such a committee so selected is an as- 
surance that the important work it has to do will be 
faithfully carried forward. In its efforts this commit- 
tee should have the active support of every member of 
every lumber manufacturers’ association affiliated with 
the National, and as well the hearty sympathy and as- 
sistance, as far as it is possible to extend them, of 
every Inmber manufacturer whose plant does not legiti- 
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mately come under the 10-percent premium classification. 

The fact is that premiums as charged by the stock 
companies have too little reference to the actual hazard 
in any particular case. Insurance, of course, is a scheme 
for spreading losses by fire over the inflammable prop- 
erty of the entire community. In this process some 
people pay altogether more than they ought to and 
others do not pay enough. 

The lumber business on the whole has been over- 
charged in the past, and particularly is this true when 
we come to the better class of lumber properties. There 
are some saw and planing mills which no sane man would 
insure at any price standing by themselves, but this 
is not true of most of the modern lumber producing 
establishments. They have been overcharged ruthlessly 
und persistently for the benefit of less desirable risks. 

Then again the stock companies set aside 40 percent 
or more of premium receipts for expenses. This on the 
face of it is an outrage. The insurance companies sell 
insurance as lumbermen sell lumber. What would lum- 
bermen think of a 40 percent charge for business ex- 
penses ? 

The duty of the insurance committee spoken of above 
is to find some way to save money to lumber producers. 
There ure several things that might be done to lessen 
the evil. Perhaps the committee will decide to organize 
a lumber manufacturers’ insurance company. If they 
do, and it is to be successful, it will be on the basis 
of rigid inspection and a low expense account. 

Under such a plan as this committee may be expected 
to devise those who will become parties to it will save 
anywhere from 25 to 60 percent of the premiums they 
now pay to the stock companies, Such a saving as that 
to the lumber manufacturers’ industry, or even to that 
part of it which is affiliated with the National asso- 
ciation, means in the aggregate an enormous amount. 


PAPAL III 


THE FUTURE OF HEAVY TIMBER. 


‘The American woods mainly depended on for long and 
heavy timbers are oak, rock elm, longleaf yellow pine, 
norway pine and Douglas or north Pacific coast fir. 
Time was when white pine was extensively used for 
Jong and large timbers and was much in vogue for spars 
of vessels. But it is years since white pine became too 
valuable to devote the large, clean growths to timber 
purposes. : , 

When there were vast forests of oak in the Ohio valley 
states, and a myriad of tall, smooth oak trees encum- 
bered the land that the settler wanted to devote to 
agriculture, and before the demand for oak lumber had 
so enormously increased, it was the obvious thing for 
bridge builders, ship builders, dam and canal construc- 
tors, dock contractors and the handlers of all sorts of 
engineering work, to go into the unscarred oak forest and 
select the finest trees for their use. Then it was thought 
that the supply was inexhaustible, but twenty-five to 
thirty years has not only demonstrated that this was 
a mistake, but the demand for. oak has become so enor- 
mous for a finer manufacture and manipulation that 
it has come to be altogether too valuable for timber 
purposes. In the meantime longleaf yellow pine and 
norway pine have usurped such place as oak once held, 
and in later years western fir has demanded and secured 
a large recognition. 

For many years, and to some extent until this day, 
rock elm has been extensively cut in northern New 
England, northern New York, western Canada, northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin and shipped to Quebec and 
thence to Europe for shipbuilding purposes. Hence rock 
elm must be included in the category of North American 
woods levoted to heavy timber purposes. It is a hardy 
growth, confined ,to a comparatively narrow belt of 
country, midway between the oak regions on the south 
and the northern limit of the pine and hardwood zone 
on the north. It has been a scattering growth, and has 
been pursued with such vigor and pertinacity as to be 
about exhausted. So we can count that out in this 
consideration. 

Norway pine, or red pine, has been an abundant wood, 
covering a wide habitat, stretching from eastern Can- 
ada to the Red river of the north, but most prolific as 
a commercial factor in Canada, northern Michigan and 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. In all the middle 
west it was for years the main dependence for ordinary 
timber and smaller framing dimensions. To a large 
extent it was used for long timber, and to a lesser, but 
still considerable degree, was employed in work where 
sizable timber was requisite. But since the decline in 
the supply of white pine has become rapid, norway has 
been forced in as a substitute in the manufacture of 
boards and thick lumber for building and manufactur- 
ing purposes, until its value has reached a point where 
hemlock crowds it out for small timber and framing 
dimension. Hence we see that the day has passed for 
any considerable use of norway for long and heavy tim- 
ber. Indeed its limited size has always precluded its 
devotion to purposes wherein the heaviest class of timber 
was required. Its lack of strength, as compared to oak, 
was also a bar to its use when oak was largely employed 
for the heavier class of work. 

Thus the long, large and strong timber woods of the 
future are narrowed down to two extant growths, long- 
leaf yellow pine and fir. Both will be sought to meet 
an inereasing demand, but there will be some inequalities 
of opportunity resulting from a difference in freight 
rates from the stump into the distributive field. 

In one respect longleaf yellow pine and fir meet one 
the other on equal terms. In tensile and crushing 
strength and in quality of endurance under weather 
exposure, one cannot claim much pre-eminence over the 
other. In one respect, however, fir holds a little over 
yellow pine. The Pacific coast timber grows to a 


greater diameter, and throws aloft a trunk clear of limbs 
to a greater hight than does yellow pine. This gives 
fir an advantage over southern pine for purposes in 
which great size and length is requisite, such as for der- 
ricks, bridge stringers, ship spars, ete. Hence it will be 
sought after wherever long, large and clean trunks are 
more important than first cost or transportation rates. 

The great advantage held by longleaf pine is its cen- 
tral location, convenient to the heart of the country, and 
its abundant transportation facilities. In size and qual- 
ity it is adapted to almost any use to which long and 
heavy timber can be put. For this reason it will be in 
demand for most structural work in all the vast country 
between the gulf and the lakes, from south to north, and 
between the Atlantic coast and the Rocky mountains on 
the west. 

But southern timber men must not expect to command 
this sweep of requirement unrivaled. The timber men 
of the northwest are a virile, ambitious class, and they 
will push their product all the harder because they have 
odds to overcome. The mountains to the eastward con- 
front them like a fortification to be assaulted and scaled. 
Note the way they have pushed their lumber and shingles 
into cismontane territory that afew years ago was 
considered safe from their invasion by long rail haul and 
prohibitive rates. Yet like the Goths and Vandals they 
have crossed the Alps and have captured prizes in the 
rich plains beyond the mountains. Already their timber 
has gone into mercantile and ore docks on Lake Superior 
in large quantity, and it is scattered all over the north 
Mississippi valley states and far eastward whenever its 
length and size are prerequisites. This competition 
longleaf pine will have to meet in increasing degree. 
But the rivalry being mostly narrowed to the two tim- 
ber growths, and the area of demand being so wide, and 
moreover each of the woods having its own special ad- 
vantages, there will be room for both until the supply 
shall have been exhausted. 

It is probable that for many years yellow pine will 
Jead in the more varied and copious demand, particularly 
in the territory east of the Alleghénies; but it is cer- 
tain that the supply of yellow pine will be the first .to 
verge toward exhaustion; for it should be recognized 
that this wood is to be the main dependence in the 
future in all the country between Omaha and Boston. 
The time will come when yellow pine will be too valuable 
for timber only, as was the case with oak and northern 
pine, 

PAPAL AP PIA IPL 


SEASONING AND PRESERVING TIES. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, 
co-operating with Dr. Von Schrenk of the bureau of 
forestry, United States department of agriculture, has 
been making exhaustive tests with a view to ascertain- 
ing the best method of seasoning timber for railroad 
ties. The Railway Age gives a number of views of the 
company’s plant at Sheridan, Wyo., where these experi- 
ments are being made. 

The great difficulties to be overcome in the prepara- 
tion of ties for track laying are the presence of water 
in the wood and the latter’s consequent decay. Ties 
treated green and laid egainst time cannot be expected 
to last, and it is for the correction of the very preva- 
lent tendency to crowd this branch of railway construc- 
tion that the tests above referred to are being made. 

In the first place, before subjecting it to any of the 
treatments used for its preservation, the tie should be 
thoroughly dry. In foreign countries the minimum 
time given to this important part of the work is three 
months, and in the majority of cases the time is extended 
to five or more before the wood cells are considered 
ready for the absorption of the creosote, oil or other 
treatment used, 

There is an old saying which finds confirmation every 
day that ‘‘There is nothing new under the sun.’?’ The 
methods advocated by Dr. Schrenk today for the scien- 
tific preservation of wood against the destroying influ- 
ences which time brings to bear but parallel the efforts 
of those Egyptians who, for unnumbered centuries be- 
fore the dawn of hitory, drained the human trunk dry, 
filled every cell and pore with their preservative and 
defied the ages to change their handiwork. If Dr. 
Schrenk could exclude air from his ties doubtless future 
generations might sometime excavate a section of road- 
bed and endeavor to reconstruct it as the relie of a for- 
gotten scheme of transportation. 

All live wood contains saccharine and albuminous sub- 
stances sufficient for the support of fungi, which can 
often be seen on the trunks and limbs of trees in the 
form of toadstools, and whose presence means the decay 
of wood. But food alone is not enough—water and air 
must be added. These three causes are absolutely neces- 
sary when life is to be the result, and each of them is 
essential to the efficacy of the others. This being so, 
and it being equally apparent that the food substance 
cannot be taken out of the wood, and that it is not prac- 
tical to exclude the air, the natural deduction’ is that 
the water must be worked out and its re-entry prevented. 

Steam and kiln drying have both been tried as substi- 
tutes for natural heat, but with only partial success, as 
great difficulty is experienced in forcing all the moisture 
out in this manner. The safest and surest method has 
been found to be by piling the ties in the open air ‘‘ two 
and seven;’’ that is to say, two ties one way and seven 
the other. Ties piled in this manner will be found prie- 
tically dry in three months, depending, of course, upon 
the degree of humidity in the atmosphere. Tt requires 


about ten hours to treat by artificial seavening the 
tie if green and about eight when dry, the difference in 
time and labor involved more than making up for the 
time consumed in the drying process. 

After being treated the tie should be re-seasoned, 


This serves a double purpose: ‘The evaporation lightens 
the tie, in some cases from 25 to 50 percent, facilitating 
the handling of it, and, what is more important, fie 
zine chloride used in the preservative solution becomes 
crystallized and practically withstands the efforts of 
moisture to penetrate the wood after the tie is laid. 

The following table, taken from the tests made by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, will give a fair idea of 
the treatment used. It is based upon seventy-eight 
Douglas*fir (more commonly called Oregon pine) ties 
weighed one hour after being treated: 

Average weight of untreated tie, 103.0 pounds. 

Average weight of treated tie, 146.86 pounds. 

Increase in weight, 43.8 pounds per tie, equals 42.5 per 
cent, 

Absorption in volume of solution, .233 percent, and pure 
zine chloride, .517 percent. 

Mean volume of tie, 3 cubic feet. 

Ties steamed four hours under 30 pounds pressure. 

Zine chloride solution introduced and 100 pounds press 
ure maintained for three hours. 

Strength of solution, 3.5 percent. 

Total length of time required to treat charge, nine hours. 

Besides the Douglas fir, or Oregon pine, of the Pacific 
slope tests were made with Lodgepole pine, which is 
one of the smaller varieties of pine found in Wyoming, 
Montana, and Idaho, and also with ‘‘blue_ timber’’ 
from the Black hills. 





CARRYING HEMLOCK TO PENNSYLVANIA. 


It is a long time since they began carrying coals to 
Newcastle, thus invalidating the old comparison, and yet 
Newcastle continues a great point of origin for coal. 

In this mixing of times and trade, when every man 
bids against every other man in the world, it is no 
uncommon thing to see trade moving along channels 
which a few years ago would have been deemed impos- 
sible to it. 

Last week, to illustrate this tendency, a Pennsylvania 
hemlock manufacturer bought a round lot of Wisconsin 
hemlock, which will be shipped from the point of pro- 
duction across Lake Michigan and on to the east to 
supply the trade of this Pennsylvania hemlock pro- 
ducer. The thing seems incredible, but the fact is 
vouched for by both buyer and seller. 

It is not so long ago that all hemlock was good for 
was to go under cedar block pavements in western 
cities, in the shape of 2-inch plank. It was not con- 
sidered a good foundation for a pavement, but it was 
cheap—dirt cheap—-and it was figured that it would 
last as long as the cedar blocks, which it usually did. 

Now hemlock is being carried a thousand miles to 
fill an eastern order, while the Pennsylvania product of 
this wood remains substantially undiminished and while 
its mills are still annually turning out nearly one and 
one-quarter billion feet of it. 

There is the further fact that hemlock today, in pro- 
portion to former values and to its present assumed 
worth, is commanding higher prices than white pine— 
that is to say, prices are a greater percentage above 
the normal than are those of white pine—and is being 
held much more firmly. 

If you are ingenious and persistent enough you can 
get a concession in almost any grade of white pine, 
but you have to be extremely ingenious and indefati- 
gably persistent to find any weak spot in hemlock. 

So are the mighty fallen and so are the lowly ex- 
alted! 

And yet it is not because hemlock is so desirable i 
wood or that white pine is any less attractive. It is a 
matter of price. High as hemlock is, compared with 
former figures, it is still below pine, and the buyers 
today are trying hard to save something in prices an« 
are willing to substitute if thereby the cost of a con- 
tract may be lessened. ' 





CANADIAN LUMBER TRADE STATISTICS. 


The monthly report of the department. of trade an 
commerce of Canada for June, just issued, furnishes 
some important particulars showing the increase of the 
lumber trade during the fiscal year ending with that 
month, The total exportation of wood of all kinds in 
an unmanufactured condition amounted to a valuc of 
$36,268,689 in the fiscal year 1903, as against $31,955,- 
631 in 1902. Shipments to the United States last year 
were $16,897,853, as against $15,426,487 in 1902. It is 
worthy of note that the export to Britain approxi 
mates very closely to that across the border, being of 
the value of $16,707,783, as compared with $14,113,540 
for the previous year, The exports for June last 
show a slight increase as compared with those for June, 
1902, the figures being respectively $5,313,378 and 
$5,221,356. Exports to the United States, however, 
have somewhat fallen off, the shipments for the month 
being $2,039,475, as against $2,372,588 in June, 1902. 

The most important item on the list is that of planks 
and boards, amounting to a total value in 1903 of 
$14,005,788, as compared with $12,568,991 in 1902. The 
United States is of course by far the heaviest cus- 
tomer, taking $10,571,940 of the total last year and 
$9,365,302 in 1902. The June exports to the United 
States amounted to $1,411,654 in 1902 and $1,317,049 
in 1903. British exports also showed a small decrease. 
The Argentine Republic is becoming a more important 
market for Canadian lumber and has for the first time 
an individual place on the list, with shipments .amount- 
ing to $873,370 for the year and $131,361 for the 
month. 

The United States is now practically the only country 
to which pulpwood in an unmanufactured form is ex 
ported. The value of the total export for the year was 
$1,558,500 and for June $167,747, all of which went 
across the line. Britain, which took pulp wood to the 
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value of $120,445 in 1902, received none last year, but 
there was a noteworthy increase in the shipments of 
the manufactured articie. 

Exports of wood in a manufactured form have con- 
siderably increased, the following being the totals 
given: June, 1902, $384,588; June, 1903, $461,499; 
year 1902, $3,189,843; year 1903, $4,473,952. Of this 
wood pulp is by far the largest item. The total ex- 
ports for the year increased from $2,046,398 to $3,150,- 
943 and for the month from $257,704 to $354,464. The 
annual export to Britain has risen from $818,580 to 
$1,129,173 and the shipment for June to that market 
was $113,945, as compared with $89,603 in the cor- 
responding month of 1902. Last year the export to 
the United States was $1,795,768, as against $1,170,400 
in 1902. Other countries were customers in 1903 to 
ihe value of $226,002, their purchases for the previous 
years amounting only to $57,418. 

Furniture to the total value of $359,062 was ex- 
ported during the year, the shipments of 1902 aggre- 
gating $279,260. The returns for June showed $29,753 
in 1903 and $29,876 in 1902. The recent expansion of 
the home demand has prevented manufacturers, many 
of whom have more orders than they can readily fill, 
from devoting much attentiomlatterly to the cultivation 
of an export trade. The bulk of the shipments went 
to Britain, which took furniture to the value of $181,773 
in 1902 and $227,424 in 1903. Exports to the United 
States were inconsiderable and diminishing, amounting 
to $17,888 and $14,754, while those to other countries 
showed an increase from $79,599 to $116,884. 

The years referred to above are in every case the 
fiscal year ending June 30. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RAIL TRADE FROM 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Not long ago Senator A. G. Foster, of Washington, 
delivered an address in that city reminiscent of the de- 
velopment of the rail trade during about fifteen years 
past, or since his company, the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, began business. 

At that time Pacific coast lumber and shingles were 
almost unknown east of the Rockies. Red cedar shingles 
were arousing some interest, but as to the lumber it was 
felt that the prospect of finding a market for it on 
the high freight rates it had to meet as against com- 
petition of white pine and yellow pine was too great 
for accomplishment. 

In the larger markets of the world these woods were 
not unknown. Oregon pine had been a commodity in 
international commerce for at least a generation, but as 
for any dependence upon the west coast forests by the 
east, it was hardly thought of. The west coast forests 
to the average eastern Jumberman were curiosities, 
worthy, perhaps, of a visit if a man had time to spend 
in a mere pleasure trip which had nothing to do with 
business. The very few who thought that there was 
any early future for Pacific coast woods were laughed at. 

What changes fifteen years have brought about. In 
1892 rail shipments of shingles from Washington were 
about 6,500 cars. Last year they were 32,000 cars. In 
1892 about 6,500 cars of lumber were shipped by rail. 
Last year, 37,500. These are the figures used by Sen- 
ator Foster to indicate the growth of that great indus- 
try, and if he had gone back to 1887 he would have 
come to the point where rail shipments were almost 
unheard of, 

At that date it took a long distance view of things 
together with faith and nerve to enter into the lumber 
business in Washington with a view to the rail trade. 
And yet, as we look back we ean see that all the ele- 
ments for a permanent success for the lumber and 
manufaeturing business were then presented, needing 
only to be developed. 

Tt, was at the beginning of the decline in the output 
of white pine (to be sure the greatest product of 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin was reached in 
1890, but that was due more to strenuous effort to 
swell or maintain the output than to ordinary causes, 
so evident was the fact about 1890 that white pine 
was doomed) when prices reached a high level. This 
was one thing that gave a chance for the slowly in- 
creasing output of Washington and Oregon. Then the 
rates were reduced somewhat. Ever since 1894 the 
white pine product has been decreasing steadily, until 
now fully 3,000,000,000 feet of lumber is needed to 
take the place of white pine, to say nothing about the 
further amount needed to provide for the increasing 
demands of the country. 

Yellow pine was first in the field as a substitute for 
and a competitor with white pine on a large scale. It 
is now the wood of greatest production, and as long 
as the southern forests shall last it will have an assured 
market because of its superiority of position, having 
only about half the freight charge to be assessed 
against it that must: be charged against Pacific coast 
produets, 

But there are large and important consuming sec- 
tions of the country which wére until the. advent of 
west coast product depending upon white pine and 
which are so far removed from the southern pine pro- 
ducing districts that the competition between the south 
and the west is on something like an even basis. There 
are those who think that the maximum output of yellow 
Pine is very close at hand; certainly the increase in 
the output eannot continue much longer. And in the 
Meantime the northern pine product is steadily de- 
freasing. The only woods available to fill the gap are 
these Pacific coast woods. Statistically, therefore, they 
are bound to find increasing sale. In addition they 
have certain merits of their own. As we elsewhere note, 
fir has an advantage over any other wood in the greater 





proportion of clear or approximately clear product and 
in the large sizes in which it can be furnished. And 
in addition to fir there are spruce, pine and cedar, 
which have the advantage of greater lightness than 
southern products and are easily worked and are read- 
ily adapted to factory use. ..en there is that other 
wood which occupies so large a place in west coast 
forests—hemlock. It misses some objectionable fea- 
tures of eastern hemlock and is soon certain to fill a 
large place in lumber consumption. 

The west coast producers have no occasion to be dis- 
couraged as to the outlook. To a considerable extent, 
to be sure, they depend upon the diminution of eastern 
supplies for the increase of their markets, but that 
decrease and that consequent increase are both to be 
counted on as stable facts. 

The west coast producers have to meet high freight 
rates, but we believe that in some sections at least 
they are entitled to a reduction of the rates, which will 
mean a rapid expansion of their field and a sudden 
jump in shipments. But without any such advantage 
the demands will enlarge aud assure a steadily increas- 
ing disposition year after year. 

There is one danger that should be guarded against. 
The mill capacity of the coast has been increased much 
more rapidly than the normal growth of its markets. 
Mills have been put in almost regardless of present de- 
mand or of the future, unless a reduction in freight 
rates is assured. In respect to the latter the move- 
ment has béen speculative. Perhaps one way to force 
a reduction in rates is so to increase the output and 
pile up such a surplus that the railroads will be in a 
sense forced to reduce rates. But this should not be 
the policy of the west coast manufacturers. There 
should be a strong effort put forth to stop the increase 
in production, or at least to set the brakes strongly 
against it, and perhaps to reduce the output of the 
mills already in existence, until the time shall come 
when, with lower rates, the restrictions can be removed. 

Good times are assured to the western product by 
virtue of inevitable changes in the eastern trade, and 
there is no wisdom in crowding the output beyond what 
would be indicated by such changes, 


MOBILE AND THE HARDWOOD TRADE. 


In a.recent issue the Mobile (Ala.) Register pub- 
lished statistics which show the importance of the 
lumber industry in its relation to Mobile and vicinity 
and which also show that the south offers a field to 
replace the exhausted northern and western territories 
formerly occupying the attention of the large oper- 
ators. Probably no other section of the south is richer 
in or contains more varieties of commercial timber 
than the territory of which Mobile is the center. 

The total amount of capital invested is over $12,000,- 
000 and the annual output is valued at $13,297,600, 
with mills having the total daily capacity of 4,159,000 
feet. The figures also disclose that this district has 
profited greatly by the activity of the lumber and tim- 
ber interests during the last few years and it is still 
raipdly increasing. It is the opinion of experts that 
it will be many years before the output will reach 
the maximum, owing to the immense forests which 
are tributary to this section of the state. The in- 
crease in the number of mills in the immediate Vicinity 
of Mobile is eight; one company alone has increased 
its capital stock from $150,000 to $2,000,000; and five 
other companies have reorganized so as to double the 
capacity of their mills. The manufacture of hard- 
wood has had a wonderful increase during the last 
year and several mills handle nothing else. These 
woods are principally cypress, oak, gum, ash, cotton- 
wood, cedar, poplar and walnut. ‘Tupelo gum, also 
known as bay poplar, has been substituted largely for 
high priced poplar. It grows to perfection in the 
swamps near Mobile and the demand has been so 
great of late that one firm is cutting entirely for the 
northern market. 

Of the total output for the Mobile district 11 percent 
is accounted for.by local consumption. The great bulk 
of the production is divided into shipments by rail 
and the exports by water. Less than 1 percent has 
been shipped out by the river steamers. 

The manufacturers have splendid facilities for ship- 
ping besides the railroads, as the Mobile, Tombigbee, 
Alabama and Warrior rivers are used for the trans- 
portation of timber in rafts and lumber on lighters, 
and with the completion of the government locks on 
the Warrior river, which should not be long deferred 
at the rate the work is progressing, a splendid water- 
way will be provided to Mobile for the large mills in 
that part of the-state. 
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OBJECTORS TO FOREST RESERVES. 


The man who objects to the forest reserve policy of 
the government is usually the man who wants a section 
of land on which to support one sheep, and a township 
on which to graze a half dozen cows, 

Forty acres in Illinois, or of irrigated land in Arizona, 
will raise more beef than a desert county in New 
Mexico. 

Put water onto the land and you can raise vegetables, 
grain, hay, live stock and people;‘without water all you 
can raise is sage brush, a horred toad and an anarchist. 

Fifty thousand acres of irrigated land is worth 
10,000,000 aeres of sand and barrenness. The arid states 
that will consent to give up, if necessary, nine-tenths of 
their area in order that the other one-tenth may become 
fertile, are wise. 

We opine that any state is better off with 250,000 
prosperous and contented people than with 300,000 peo- 





ple in debt, on the verge of starvation and voting the 
populist ticket. 

Forest reserves, irrigation and climate will go hand 
in hand in the semi-arid or arid west. The combi- 
nation means prosperity, and yet some people are foolish 
enough to object because they are not allowed to her« 
their paltry hundred sheep over a township. 

And there is a lot of people who do not see more than 
a foot ahead of their noses, or beyond the next sunset, 
who have a sneaking sympathy with them. 
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STEEL RAILROAD CARS. 


Is steel to be largely substituted for wood in the con- 
struction of railroad cars? This proposition for years 
has been under consideration by railroad managers and 
mechanical engineers. Considerable effort has been put 
forth, and some accomplishment from time to time has 
been reached, in this direction. Companies have been 
formed for the building and introduction of steel cars. 
Such rolling stock has been employed on certain eastern 
electric lines and used ‘for inter-urban traffic, 

For years steel has been devoted to the under work 
and frames of flat cars. Gondola and hopper cars of 
steel for the ore and coal traffic have been built and 
used in large number on the roads which have a heavy 
traffic in such freight. The Baltimore & Ohio, which 
employs 18,000, and the Bessemer & Lake Erie, which 
owns 9,000, are examples of the extent to which steel is 
applied to the building of gondolas and flat cars. The 
Chicago & Alton, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and 
other well known companies are equipped with a large 
number of steel or composite steel and wood ears. 

But as yet little progress has been made toward the 
introduction of steel box cars. The main reason is that 
such a car is too heavy in proportion to the load to be 
carried. The aim is to have the weight of a ear not 
more than one-third the weight of the ear and loa: 
combined. It is difficult to construct a car wholly of 
steel light enough to secure the proportional weight 
indicated. The Pennsylvania railroad is now experi 
menting with a couple of steel cars with the object of 
reaching the desired result, if possible. 

So far the greater progress in the use of steel in 
ear building has been in under and _ superstructural 
frames. The composite method is most in favor for 
flat cars. It is probable, however, that as the right 
kind of timber becomes continually searcer steel will 
gradually be substituted for wood, until it will pre 
deminate in the make-up of cars. 

The most urgent call for steel is in the construction 
of electric passenger cars, where the danger of fire from 
contact with the electric current is always a menace 
Considerable progress has been made in this direction. 

The Illinois Central railroad has struck out boldly in 
adopting steel passenger coaches for its suburban serv 
ice. The cars are to be of steel throuchout, the frame 
work being of such character that » blew on the ents 
or sides of the car cannot splinter or break it. Tests 
made in the shops have demonstrated that the most 
disastrous wreck might bend and twist the car without 
breaking its outline. 

This result secured in the new style of ear will do 
away with much of the terror, death and suffering re- 
sulting from wreck. Wood breaks and crushes when 
smashed by collision, derailing and overturning. The 
steel cars will not break and splinter and cannot burn 
If not another advantage can be secured by the use 
of steel cars, that should be sufficient for their general 
adoption in the passenger service. 

But wooden cars, especially box cars, will be used so 
long as they can be built more cheaply, can be re- 
paired more easily, and can thus be made more profitable 
than steel ones. So long as there is abundance of good 
timber, such as yellow pine, coast fir, oak, norway etc., 
the frame work, sides and roof will mostly be of wood. 
and while there are oak, poplar, mahogany, cherry ane 
other cabinet woods interiors will be finished in the 
material that breaks, splinters and burns. So the pur 
veyors of wood will for years be called on for eur 
lumber, probably as long as the ear supply shall hold 
out. 





EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


The railroads leading out of Chicago continue to 
report an unprecedented movement of merchandise anil 
various sorts of freight. The inward grain movement 
has, however, been less than was expected. The farm 
ers are holding their grain because they are financially 
able to do so, an emphatic evidence of their prosperity. 
The failure of the grain movement to swell to antici 
pated volume is viewed with equanimity by the rail 
road managers, because it lessens the blockade and 
shortage of cars that was looked for. 

The Manufacturers’ Record estimates the value of 
the cotton crop of the United ‘States this year. at 
$600,000,000. That looks like a big mouthful for the 
New Orleans corner clique. 








Redwood seems to be the aristocrat among shingles. 
It serenely holds its nose above competitors and trav- 
els on its quality and shape. 





While shingles afe in the nature of a by-produet 
that is, turned out of timber that cannot be well con- 
verted into lumber—there will occasionally be a squab- 
ble about prices and product will sell too low for profit. 

Old timers take note that the demand for shingles 
goes by seasons; some are good for trade and some 
are not so good. Last season unusually copious rain- 
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fall over a large part of the country caused a general 
renewal of old roofs, and the demand for shingles was 
large. This year, though it still rains, nearly every- 
thing seems to have a roof on it, and the call for shin- 
gles is consequently slack. In a year or two, when 
building gets lively and more old roofs fail, there will 
be another demand for shingles. What is wanted is 
some way to graduate output to the changes of de- 
mand. But unfortunately we have no aceess to the 
court of Jupiter Pluvius and must continue to guess 
our way in the shingle trade. 

The car stringency bothers the southwestern lumber 
shippers more than the money stringency. What they 
would like is an elastic car service rather than an 
elastic eurreney. Liquid movement of cars is just now 
more essential than liquidity of reserve funds. 

We should not make too much account of the falling 
off in lake receipts of lumber at Chicago this season, 
and thenee eoneclude that there is a correspondingly 
rapid decline of this point as a lumber market. Lake 
receipts are diminishing beeause the pine tributary to 
lake ports has been diminishing. Lake receipts will 
continue to diminish until the supply of logs at the 
waterside mills shall have been exhausted. 

Building is falling off and rents are going up. These 
are conditions that will at length force a readjustment. 
Searcity of buildings and high reuis will eall out cap- 
ital which will be invested in new structures. The 
labor obstructionists and the seeret pools may cause 
stagnation in building for a time, but the law of sup- 
ply and demand will at length assert its power and 
building will be resumed in spite of opposition. 

It is suggested by a redwood expert that, as there are 
few sections in this country, having plenty of moisture 
and good soil where the redwood will not grow, it would 
be well to encourage its cultivation in the east, especially 
along the gulf and southern Atlantic coasts where soil 
and weather conditions are especially suitable. Redwood 
yrows rapidly and every one knows its value. 


President Roosevelt has recently established a forest 
reserve in the Seward peninsula, Alaska, which covers 
about 6,000 square miles in the vicinity of the waters 
that flow into Norton bay and Golovin sound. The 
boundaries of the tract are described as follows: Begin 
ning at the easterly portion of Norton bay, thence due 
east twenty-five miles; thence due west to the point due 
north of the most westerly point on the shore line of 
Golovin sound; thence due south to the most westerly 
point on the shore of Golovin sound; thence in a general] 
eastern direction, following the northern shore line of 
Golovin sound, Norton sound and Norton bay, to the 
point of beginning. ‘This will give the miners free use 
of the timber for mining purposes and will prevent 
persons from obtaining control of the timber under the 
Alaska homestead commutation bill recently passed. 


MODERN FABLES- CVII. 


Truth Crushed to Earth. 


There is a Yard Man in Omaha who up to recently 
cujoyed a Reputation for Truth and Veracity second to 
None. In fact he had nearly all the Truth and Veracity 
n Nebraska cornered and piled up in his Yard to Air 
Dry. He has had Truth to sell, Truth to Keep and Truth 
io give away to bis Friends. Many an Omaha Man who 
lias been absent from Home a day or two and has been 
floundering round for an Explanation has gone to this 
Yard Man, seeured one of his Ready Made Explanations 
and found that it worked like a Charm in preserving 
Domestic Peace. He has had the Reputation of having 
more Real Truth in stock and en route than any other 
man in Omaha, Others might carry more Sash and 
Doors but when it comes down to Veracity in Car Lots 
this Yard man had them all beaten a thousand different 
Ways. 

That is the Way it usedeto be. Now it is all Changed. 
His Reputation has developed Shake and wouldn’t grade 
Cull. It is full of Knots and Checks and so full of 
Splinters that it wouldn’t do for Toothpick stock. It 
is all Shot to Pieces. Worst of all, it isn’t the Yaru 
Man’s fault. He has continued as Truthful as he ever 
was—and has not had to Strain himself to do it. But 
now his own Wife won’t believe him. When he tries to 
tell a Story at the Club the other Fellows fold their 
Tents like the A-Rabs and silently steal away. Some- 
times they also steal the Salt Cellars or the Ash Trays, 
for they know that the Yard Man will be blamed for it. 

Let this man’s Sad Story be a Warning to other 
Yard Men who May enjoy Reputations for Truth and 
Veracity—-there are Undoubtedly Many who do. It all 
came about through a Fishing Expedition to Michigan. 
He tore himself loose from Business to spend a Few 
Days and a Little Money on White Lake. ‘While at 
White Lake he fished. One day while fishing he got a 
bite. At first he thought he had snagged a Big Black 
Bass. After the Fish had attempted to overturn the 
Boat a few Times he coneluded that the Line was at- 
tached to a stray whale. When he tried to lift the finny 
Wiggler into the boat he decided that the Hook must 
have got caught in the Mouth of the Lake. However, 
he finally landed the Prize. He found he had drawn a 
Pickerel weighing 22 pounds and 11 ounces, 

Would that he had thrown it back into the Water. 
Instead he had a couple of the Natives carry it to Camp 
and they Cooked some and gave the rest away, after 








they had weighed it on the Montague hay scales. If 
he had let the Matter rest at this point all would have 
been well. But when the Yard Man returned to Omaha 
he told about it, His friends passed by on the other 
Side. Those who didn’t pass raised the Edge. When 
the Yard Man’s Fish Story reached South Omaha it 
weighed 27 pounds and 8 ounces. Someone at Lincoln 
added 16 ounces, there being just 16 ounces to 1 pound. 
The Yard Man was unable to learn who it was at Lin- 
coln who did this but he Suspected a man named Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. Before long the Yard Man heard 
that the Fish had devoured a Man and a Boy before 
being captured, 

The Yard Man finally felt constrained to take his 
Family Lawyer up to Michigan and there to get some 
Depositions and Affidavits. When he got back to 
Omaha armed with these his Friends merely inquired if 
he wasn’t afraid of being extradited back to Michigan 
for subornation of Perjury. Hereafter when this Omaha 
Yard Man goes fishing he will take along a Notary 
Public and a Picture Machine. 

Moral—''ruth is Stranger than Fiction; and it is 
Doubted more Often. 


OUR LUMBERMAN POET. 


BACK TO THE LAND. 


Ile came aboard us at Duluth 

A namby-pamby kind of youth, 

Who'd have enough, we surely thought, 
Before we touched at Conneaut. 








Ile said he wished to make a trip 
Upon a reg'’lar lumber ship, 

To benefit his failing health. 

We told bim, if he sailed for wealth. 


Hie'd reason to be happy if 

Ile simply made enough to live; 
And, if his health he journeyed for, 
Hie better had remained ashore, 


For when the wind and water race 
‘The lakes are not a healthy place 
Around the greasy cabin glim 

We sat and thus encouraged him 


But still he said he guessed he's stick ; 
lie didn’t think he'd be real sick 

We told him sick he might not get 

ut water was extremely wet 


At this partic’lar time of year 
And likewise we expressed a fear, 
If old Superior got gay, 

“Twould blow his Panama away. 


That night we stood out in the lake 
We felt the slackened tackle shake 
And in the dark, uncertain west 
We saw a cloud with purple crest 


ft struck us full at half past oné 

A peal of thunder like a gun 

And then the boards began to slide 
from windward to tHe leeward side. 


If anything can raise the deuce 

It is a deckload, once broke loose 
Who could forget a night like that? 
The sky as black as any hat 


The foaming green and purple wake 
We left behind us in the lake, 

The load that listed side to side 
And then at three the captain died 


We suw him stumble, reel and lunge, 
We heard a frantic cry, a plunge 
We saw his white face in the dark 
Sink quickly, like a steamer spark 


I guess we all went crazy then, 

Such things will scare the best of men. 
Some loosed the dory ; some, afraid 

To go or stay, both cussed and prayed 


‘Twas then we heard another cry 

Above the storm, ‘All hands, stand by !° 
It was the namby-pamby youth 

Had come aboard us at Duluth 


Irom off the larboard came the roar 
Of combers on a sandy shore. 

We saw him put her hard a-port. 

We heard the old tub give a snort 


Then toward the rim of shining sand 
Ife drove her, bows on, for the land 
She struck, she lifted, struck again. 
Then “Each man for himself, my men!” 


We heard the stranger yell once more. 
Well—God knows how-——we got ashore. 
The stranger said, “I guess you're right— 
With such a craft on such a night, 


When death rides every billow’s crest, 
The solid shore is quite the best ; 

A safer place it is for fair— 

And that is why I put her there.” 


TALES OF THE TRADE. 


ODPL ILI IP 


The Nose as a Bait. 


L. Roy, member of the firm of Roy & Roy, is home 
at Seattle, Wash., from a trip to his old home in east- 
ern Canada. He was accompanied by his wife and 
younger son, Clyde. His sons, C. L. Roy and EK. Bb. 
Roy, with himself compose the firm of Roy & Roy. 
Mr. Roy says that he had some great fishing while away, 
catching one day several pickerel in the St. John’s river, 
one of them being over three feet long. ‘‘1 can tell 
you a fish story that some people won’t believe,’’ said 


Mr. Roy, ‘‘but I’ll swear it’s true. A man and his 


twelve year old son were fishing in the St. John’s while 


I was there. The boy was leaning over the side of the 
boat peering into the water when a muskelonge, seeing 
his nose touching the water and thinking it a bait, made 


a run for it and grabbed the nose. The boy yelled and 
threw himself back into the boat, pulling the fish with 
him. I saw the fish and it weighed fifteen pounds. | 
saw the boy, too, and he had his nose wrapped with 
bandages and plasters, the fish’s teeth having lacerated 
the member badly. Aside from a very sore nose and 
being badly frightened the boy was all right when | 
saw his last.’? 





Water Hyacinths. 

Some years ago a well known citizen of Florida, trav- 
eling in semi-tropical oriental countries, was much at- 
tracted by the beauty of water hyacinths and brought 
back to his home either seeds or slips of the plants 
which he deposited in the margin of the St. Johns river 
near Palatka. The water hyacinth has a deep rich 
green leaf with a long, sinuous stem which takes root 
in the bed of the lake or quiet running streams and 
bears a profusion of most beautiful blossoms. 

A brief notion of an outcome of this gentlemen’s 
experiment can be seen in the accompanying picture. 
The water hyacinth took very kindly to being trans- 
planted, and the result is that for miles and miles upon 
the St. John river and other interior water ways of 
Florida there is a perfect mass and tangle of this won- 
derfully prolifie growth. It is certainly very beautiful, 
but it has caused more discomfiture and cuss words on 
the part of lumbermen and others who attempt to navi- 
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WATER HYACINTHS IMPEDE NAVIGATION. 


gate the slow running waters of Florida than can pussi- 
bly be imagined. It gets tangled up in the screws of 
tugs and steamers, often disabling them, and in the 
picture herewith presented it will be seen that it re- 
quires two tugs to tow an empty schooner through one 
of these hyacinth fields. To the minds of every lum 
herman the water hyacinth, in spite of its beauty, is an 
unmitigated nuisance, and getting rid of it seems to be 
a physical impossibility. 
OPDD DDD Ot 
Hemlock’s Age as a Commercial Wood. 


If the average lumberman of the middle west were 
asked how long Wisconsin hemlock has been a factor 
in the market he would probably say not over fifteen 
years. As a matter of fact it has been cut in increasing 
quantities forty or fifty years, during all of which time 
it has been something of a factor and extensively used 
for particular purposes. Chicago streets were made 
of hemlock plank on which might or might not be laid 
cedar blocks. The other day when Henry Mann, o! 
Chicago, was looking over some old papers he found « 
letter which demonstrates this fact as to hemlock as 
well as, in a homely, matter of fact way, throwing side 
lights upon the lumber business of eastern Wisconsi) 
forty years ago. It is as follows: 


Two Rivers, WIs., Sept. 9, 1863.—Messrs. Mann Bros.- - 
Dear Sirs: In your last you did not send me the descrip” 
tion of Butler’s land in Brown county. If you have = 
description please send the same. Every appearance ine 4 
cates an early setting in af winter and I think a severe on‘ 
Let us be early and fully prepared for a large winter's wo! “ 
or this I am working. We have a large lot of hemlock 
logs to°be cut and brought along this coming winger if 
thought desirable. I wish to know what lengths of oBe 
will be best to cut them. My opinion has en to eut 
largely of 20 feet to make 2 and 24x10 and $x12x20, then 
for the states logs to cut largely 12 feet for boards and oeeet: 
ling. If you will consult some of the dealers on this poin! 
and inform you will oblige. The rivers are again in low 
water and cold. We had a severe frost last night, the 
first for the season to clip our gardens. For the want - 
logs have to stop old mill tonight. We will be able to g 
all of our logs at Neshota for the factories. Yours truly, 


. H. SMITH. 
If convenient send me a bushel of “Tomatoes” and a box 
ri ches.” 
* i Roe yesterday. Wild geese going south teday 


indicate early winter. 
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A PILGRIMAGE INTO THE FAR WEST. 


Character of the Sound Country — Everett and Its Lumber [Manufacture —The Great Weyer- 
haeuser Interests—The Ferry-Baker Enterprise—Some Typical Big Timber - Features 
of the Fir and Cedar Interests— The Washington Shingle Trade. 











Everett on the Sound—LV. 

EVERETT, WasH., Aug. 29.—Tell it not in Tacoma, 
but Seattle strikes me as the metropolis of the sound, 
I have some nice things up my sleeve that I am going 
io perpetuate on Tacoma when opportunity occurs, which 
will be the case shortly I trust. 

In several respects these two cities are alike. There 
is Mount Rainier to be seen from the Washington hotel 
in Seattle and Mount Tacoma visible from the Tacoma 
hotel veranda and to me there is much of similarity be- 
uween the two peaks. This may be because I am unac- 
customed to mountains. 

While waiting until my turn came to make my speak 
before the Transmississippi Commercial Congress 1 de- 
cided to steal away for a day at Everett, whieh I have 
always wanted to see. Everett is about thirty miles 
north toward the lower end of the sound. The lower 
end of the sound is toward British Columbia, the ex- 
treme upper end at Olympia; Everett about midway be- 
tween the two. 

At this juncture and before taking up the various 
localities for individual mention I desire to speak in 
general terms of the sound country. Puget sound is 
about 200 miles long, extending from the border line 
south to Olympia. It is hemmed in on both sides by 
mountain ranges and represents the lowest point of a 
valley between these ranges, is opened to the sea and 
has Ceep water from the inlet to Olympia. The coast 
line is irregular, affording some of the grandest natural 
harbors in the world. The sound itself is a peaceful 
body of water and in this respect it has no counterpart, 
at least in the western hemisphere. Along the western 
shore are numerous islands of varying size and almost 
directly west of Seattle the government has established 
a naval yard, one of the best protected and equipped 
in the world, and where such vessels as the cruiser New 
York can go to be refitted. 

The water along the shores is deep, in some places too 
much so to form the most desirable harbor. The sound 
is as placid as a mill pond, the only danger being that 
in some places narrow necks form dangerous passages 
at the turn of the tide. The islands and the shores of 
the sound are heavily wooded with fir, spruce, cedar 
and hemlock which cannot be duplicated elsewhere in 
the world. This applies, of course, to Oregon as to 
Washington. 

Everett, as stated, is located about thirty miles above 
Seattle and at that place the Great Northern railway 
first strikes the sea, and there is evidenced‘a great future 
before this terminus. The day will come, and present 
indications point to its rapid approach, when there will 
be one vast city lining the eastern shore of the sound 
from Everett south to Tacoma, embracing Seattle, a dis- 
tance of probably sixty miles. Already Seattle and 
Tacoma are linked by an interurban line with cars 
every hour between these cities, and there is projected 
an extension of this means of transportation to Everett. 
There are several factors that will figure in this 
growth: The development of Alaska and the increased 
traffic between the east and that wonderful but as yet 
practically unknown country; the closer settlement of 
Washington and states to the east and the investment 
of eastern captial in timber and mineral resources of 
Washington, combined with the establishment of modern 
steamship services between the sound and the orient 
and the fixing of rates from Chicago and common points 
direct to the orient that cannot be met by other routes. 
All of these will have a hand in making the great sound 
country the gateway between America and the east and 
the recognized route by which the Philippines are to be 
reached. It requires no prophetic eye to forecast a 
grees future for the ports that shall handle this great 
traffic. 

1 believe somewhere about 500 words back I men- 
tioned Everett and it was with the intention of telling 
about the lumber history and resources of that town that 
I began this article. 
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Everett in addition to being located as described occu- 
pies the arm of land lying between the Snohomish river 
and the sound, This gives it two fronts, the sound and 
the river fronts, which are locally termed the two sides 
of the city. 

When I arrived at Everett I found that the Ringling 
Bros. big show had preceded me, so the town was 
treated to two attractions on the same day—the show 
and a visit from J. C. Simpson, the big retail lumber- 
man of Galesburg, Ill., and former president of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. I also found 
Charles R.. McCormick, of San Francisco, at Everett 
and of course he added to the attractions enumerated 
above. 


An Acclimated Easterner—LVI. 


At the steamer landing I took pedal locomotion and 
soon found myself at the plant of the Weyerhaeuser 











OFFICE AND MILL OF THD WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER 
COMPANY, EVERETT, WASH. 


Timber Company and went in search of E. M. Warren, 
manager, who J was assured was somewhere around the 
docks, it being intimated that he was as much of a fish- 
ing enthusiast as ever. Diligent search failed to reveal 
his Adonis-like proportions, although I was able to dis- 
cover that he had left evidence which would lead one 
to believe that Mr. Warren often transgressed his own 
mandates. 

I have known Mr. Warren personally and by reputa- 
tion for a long time. Most people know him in connec- 








LOGS AT THE WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY'S 
; PLANT. 


tion with the formation of white pine grading rules. He 
has been identified with the lumber business since his 
youth, which was spent in Chicago, where he learned 
the business. For a number of years he was associated 
with the G. B. Shaw Lumber Company, later with the 
Interstate Lumber Company and other concerns, thus 
securing a knowledge of both the white and yellow pine 
business. In 1893 he became associated with the Mis- 


sissippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association and had much 
to do with establishing a system of grading for white 
pine which is still followed by the white pine men. He 
resigned the management of the grading and inspection 
bureau in the fall of 1900, and came west, where he 
was employed as manager by the Bratnober & Waite 
Lumber Company, at Clear Lake, Wash., remaining with 
that concern until December, 1901, when he became man- 
ager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company’s plant at 
Everett, which was purchased at that time from the old 
Bell-Nelson Mill Company. Mr. Warren’s home is in 
Seattle, but he spends the greater part of his time at 
the company’s plant at Everett, where he finds he has 
his hands full in attending to his various and numerous 
duties. 

I am getting the cart before the horse, but that does 
not matter. I found Mr. Warren as genial as ever and 
as the mill was not running we had time to hold an 
informal experience meeting. He was kind enough to 
tell me that I didn’t look a day older, and time has 
dealt lightly with him. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company is doing a con- 
siderable cargo business, both foreign and coastwise. 
Last year it shipped about 7,000,000 feet to Nome, 
Alaska, and got a- fair price for it. The interior mills 
absorb a good bit of the rail trade, though he claimed 
his company was getting its share. The government has 
been a good customer and numerous large blocks of stock 
have been loaded for the Philippines. 

Like the majority of the other manufacturers on the 
sound, Mr. Warren wanted to see the railroads estab- 
lish a rate that would give them two or three more 
states in which to distribute their product. 

Mr. Warren has been west long enough to call him- 
self a western man. He said that eastern men were 
farmers when it came to logging, and cited the instance 
of several experienced loggers from the east who were 
totally at sea when put into the western logging camps. 
He said that steam skidders, donkey engines, overhead 
trolleys and such appliances were as strange to them 
as to a man ignorant of the rudiments of logging. 

In a strictly personal way Mr. Warren complained 
that the paper did not suit him, saying there was so 
much in it that he never got a ehance to read half of it 
before there was another delivered. 

A telephone message informed me that H. 8. Gilkey, 
of Minneapolis, was in town and I rushed up to the 
station in time to wave a good-bye as his train pulled out 
for the east. I understand that he was so impressed 
with the country that he bought a round trip ticket. 
The errand that called him home was a sad one, being 
the news of his mother’s serious illness. 


The Weyerhaeuser Interests—LVII. 


Returning to the office of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, I found J. C. Simpson and Charles R. MeCor- 
mick established, and we formed quite an admiration 
society, discussing conditions in the west and western 
timber in general. A little later Fred K. Baker, of the 
Ferry Baker Lumber Company, came in and all we 
needed to have a regular session was a chairman to 
call us to order, and [ am inelined to think that had 
we been called to order we would have raised the priee 
of common lumber $2 or $3 anyway, after the discus- 
sion we had, 

The mill plant of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany is one of the most modern on the sound. Manager 
E. M. Warren has matters in excellent shape and stated 
that the only thing that disturbed his peace of mind 
was the ravages of the toredoes, against which he had a 
grudge of long standing. One of his principal objections 
was that he did not like to spend so much of his life 


supplying food for a lot of ravenous worms, and he’ 


intimated that the breed multiplied too fast to suit his 
tastes. 

In addition to this plant on the water front, the 
Weyerhaeuser interests have two mill sites on the river 
front which were purchased several years ago. One of 
these is on the Snohomish river and the other on 
Smith’s island. The plant, which was purchased in 
December, 1902, was remodeled and formed the nucleus 
of the present plant of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany. As yet there has been nothing done at the other 
sites purchased—those on the river front—but they are 
regarded as the most convenient and the best adapted 
for manufacturing purposes in the state. 





BIRDSEYE VIEW OF EVERETT, WASH., FROM ITS WATER FRONT. . .. , 
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As stated, the plant of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 


Company is one of the finest in the state. The logs 
are cut into cants by a big circular head saw and then 
passed on to a double cutting band saw which sqon 
reduces them to the required dimensions. The com- 


pany is doing considerable coastwise and foreign cargo 
business in addition to catering to the rail trade, which 
is one of the principal means of disposing of its cut. 

The mill as it now stands has a capacity of about 
150,000 feet in a 10-hour run. The average cut in July 
was 147,000 feet. The plant, so I was informed, was 
remodeled by the well known millwright James D. Hills, 
of Menomonie, Wis., and is largely equipped with ma- 
chinery from the McDonough Manufacturing Company, 
of Eau Claire, Wis. 

The planing mill occupies an entirely separate build- 
ing, and at this planer I examined for the first time 
clear fir flooring as it came from the machines and also 
looked over the firsts and seconds as graded at this 
plant, and finer lumber or more evenly graded stock 
could not be found anywhere. 

Now One of the City Fathers—LVIII. 


I made my way slowly through the circus crowd and 
finally reached the office of Pendleton & Gilkey, where 
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MAMMOTH LOGS AT THE FERRY-BAKER PLANT, EV- 
ERETT, 


1 found Frank R. Pendleton up to his ears in work, 
which he informed me was his usual state of being. In 
addition to conducting the operations of his firm on 
the coast Mr. Pendleton is president of the city council 
and occupies the same position with the chamber of 
commerce. 

He is in charge of the numerous interests of his firm 
on the coast and his partner, H. 8. Gilkey, to whom I 
have referred previously as being on the coast, has 
charge of the eastern distributing office of the firm, 
which is located at Minneapolis. This firm operates 
the Sauk Lumber Company at Sauk, Wash., on the Dar- 
rington branch of the Northern Pacific. It also con- 
tracted recently for the entire cut of the saw and shingle 
mills of the Marysville Shingle Company. The firm 
has an interest in the Mukilteo Lumber Company, at 
Mukilteo, in which it is financially concerned, and will 
handle the output of the plant when it shall be com- 
pleted. In addition to these sources of supply they do 
a general wholesale business and buy lumber from the 
mills all over the sound, 

Mr. Pendleton’s success in the west has not inflated 
his head in the least and I found him the same quiet, 
unassuming gentleman that he has always been and 
wearing the same size hat. Speaking of trade con- 
ditions in reply to a question, he said: 

The foreign trade has been good and the development of 
the eastern trade has been something wonderful. Just at 
present the lumber market is not as good as it was last 
year. Shipments have been larger in volume, but there has 
been more lumber to be taken care of, owing to the in- 
creased number of mills that have been established. I do 
not know of any new mills being projected except those 
now under course of construction. 

Mr. Pendleton is enamored with his new location. He 
likes the stir and bustle of the new country, its life and 
its possibilities. Regarding the business of his firm he 
stated that it had been in every way satisfactory. Its 
established eastern connection and the acquaintance with 
the trade and knowledge of its requirements give his 
firm a slight advantage over some of its competitors in 
the way that such knowledge and connections would 
materially give it. 


Big Timber and a Distinction—LIX. 


At Mr. Pendleton’s office I met J. B. Wiley, of Atlanta, 
Ga.,.and M. W. Miles, of Sioux Falls, 8. D., who had 
been out in the ‘‘tall timbers’’ and who naturally were 
enthusiastic. Mr. Wiley. told of a tree 168 feet to the 
first limbs, the first 32-foot log cut measuring 49 inches 
at the small end. He also stated that he inspected 
several places where a rough estimate showed that the 
timber would scale 200,000 feet to the acre and that the 
tendency would be to run over instead of under the 
estimate. This was about four miles from Munroe, 
where there was practically no small stuff at all. The 
timber at that point 1s uniform in size, the fir averag- 
ing about 1,800 feet to the 32-foot log and the cedar 
about 1,000 feet to a log of similar length, making the 
average for the fir about 5,000 and for the cedar about 
3,000 feet to the tree. 

Mr. Pendleton stated that the timber described was 
not exceptional except as to its uniformity and that 
there was no special advantage in larger timber except 
that in fir the quality of the wood was considered some- 
what better. 

Regarding the difference between red and yellow fir 
Mr. Pendleton said: 


The only difference between the red and yellow fir is the 
distinction between the young growth and the same tree 


when it gets to be 700 or 800 years old. The young timber 
is the red fir and as it grows older it turns yellow. 
Speaking of the growth of Everett, Mr. Wiley said: 


The advancement of this place has been wonderful. I 
was here in 1895 and the big hotel was the only thing 
here then—and look at the town today. It is a veritable 
city and growing as fast as a scared rabbit can run. About 
three years ago, so Mr. Pendleton says, the population was 
6,000, and today it is 20,000, and that does not include 
the circus visitors by 4 means. Even now, when all the 
logging camps are closed, there are not enough men to-do 
the work. 

I had only a short time at my disposal and therefore 
could not spend as long as I should have liked with 
this representative eastern man in western affairs. 


A Familiar Name— LX. 


There was something very familiar to me in the name 
of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company. Mr. Baker’s 
office was in the hands of the decorators and the re- 
sults closely resembled house cleaning time. With re- 
spect to this he said: ‘‘ Well, I have to spend more 
than half my waking hours here and I want a nice 
place to stay.’’ I agreed with him. 

The plant of the Ferry-Baker concern is located on 
the river side and is in charge of Fred K. Baker. Much 
of the attention of the company is engaged in cutting 
cedar and spruce lumber. It makes a specialty of 
manufacturer’s stock for eastern retail trade and in 
connection with its lumber mill operates a big shingle 
plant. 

It was my pleasure to go over the yard and mill of 
this concern and I saw some of the finest cedar lumber 
that ever came from a saw. This phrase is liable to 
become stereotyped, but it always fits the case. I do 
not mean, however, that all the lumber produced is in 
upper grades. If such were the case there would be 
no necessity and no demand made by the lumbermen 
on the transportation lines for a rate that will enable 
them profitably to market their lower grades. But the 
lumber is of excellent quality and even the lower grades 
strike the average eastern man as being something above 
the average, 

From the end of the Ferry-Baker tramway I was 
able to look across the limpid waters of the Snohomish 
to the promised land or, to be more definite, to the 
mill sites owned by the Weyerhaeuser interests, and 
even at a distance their advantages could be readily 
seen. 

Mr. Baker showed the remains of the destroyed saw 
mill of the Wheeler-Osgood Company, Tacoma, and told 
me of the fierce fight his company had to save its plant 











THE FERRY-BAKER PLANT, EVERETT, WASH. 


from destruction at the time the Wheeler-Osgood plant 
was burned. 
On the Sound Front—LX. 


We took a street car from the Ferry-Baker plant and 
crossed the city to the sound front again, where we 
were shown through the plant of the Robinson Manu- 
facturing Company. This concern manufactures sash 
and doors, and at this place I learned what selected fir 
signifies. The Robinson concern buys some of its stock 
already cut into cants and then rips it to the desired 
size in a small circular mill which it operates for that 
purpose. It keeps on hand a fairly large stock of 
standard sizes’of sash and doors and moldings. The spe- 
cialty of the company is its fir doors, on which it has 
built up a large and profitable trade in the east. No. 1 
and No. 2 doors are the only quality made, as C. D. 
Fratt, the manager of the plant, who is also treasurer 
of the company, stated that there was very little money 
in inferior grades, as it cost about the same to make 
them and the freight eats up all the profit. 

Mr. Fratt said stocks were rather low, despite rumors 
to the contrary, and that his concern had about all the 
business it could handle. He showed me a special door 
he had made, one side veneered with oak and the other 
with fir, for which was selected a special curly stock 
that to me looked about as handsome as the oak itself. 
This door was a part of an order that was being gotten 
out on a special bill and it was an object of admiration 
to all who like to see beautiful work. 


Minnesota’s Ex-Governor on the Sound—LXI. 


I had only a few minutes to stop at the plant of 
the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, located just 
above that of the Robinson Manufacturing Company. 
They were busily engaged in loading two -vessels an- 
chored at the wharf while another waited in the offing 
ready to receive its cargo. This company’s plant is one 
of the largest on the sound and it cuts in a 10-hour run 
about 150,000 feet of lumber. It caters to the cargo 
trade, both foreign and coastwise, and also handles a 
considerable amount of rail trade. It manufactures fir 
almost exclusively. The mill has two Allis band saws. 


Everett the City—LXII. 


1 was very much impressed with the beautiful little 
city of Everett. It is only twelve years removed from 
the virgin forest and within its corporate limits are 
yet to be found the foundations of the forest monarchs 
which formerly adorned the spot. The city is very 
progressive, has commodious hotels, fine churches and 
magnificent school buildings. At the present time its 
municipal affairs are in the hands of those who are 
conducting them wisely and for the advancement of 
the interests of the section and that of the property 
holders within its limits. 

Although I did not have time to visit all the operating 
plants, I wish to give in outline the mills to the north 
of Everett. 

At Pilchuck the Parker Bros. & Hiatt Company has 
a big shingle and saw mill which is fed almost exclus- 
ively on red cedar logs. 

One of the mills north of that is at Big Lake, where 
operates the Day Lumber Company, of which J. D. Day, 
formerly of Rhinelander, Wis., is manager. Recently 
Wixson & Bronson, of Rhinelander, Wis., purchased an 
interest in the company, moving out from Wisconsin. 

The next mill north of Big Lake is that of the Brat- 
nober & Waite Lumber Company. It has built a new 
mill at Clear Lake in place of one destroyed a few 
months ago by fire, which is now in operation. The 
Empire Lumber Company people of Winona, Minn., 
have bought a half interest in the Bratnober & Waite 
concern and Mr. Jackson, who is associated with the 
Hortons in the retail yards in Minnesota, is manager 
of the plant. At McMurray is the plant of the Atlas 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of Seattle. 

Half way between Seattle and Everett is the town of 
Edmunds. It is a large shingle manufacturing point, 
there being a number of shingle mills there. 

A large proportion of the product of the shingle mills 
north of Seattle is handled through wholesalers in the 
east and west, among the latter being such concerns as 
the H. C. Boleom Lumber Company, of Winona, Minn.; 
Roy & Roy, of Seattle; the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo., with office in Tacoma; the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company; the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis and Seattle; the Menz 
Lumber Company, Seattle and Minneapolis; the Rogers 
Lumber Company, Seattle and Minneapolis, and the 
Foster Lumber Company, of Tacoma. 

At Everett there is, in addition to the companies out- 
lined, the Wheelihan-Weidaeur Company, of which Frank 
Wheelihan is manager, the sash and door factory of 
which is located on the sound. On the river side is 
the plant of the Northern Lumber Company, of which 
A. J. Uphus is manager. This company has a band 
saw and a splendid plant built about a year ago. 
Rudolph Weidaeur, formerly a sash and door manufac- 
turer at Merrill, Wis., came to Everett about three 
years ago and built the Wheelihan-Weidaeur plant. He 
severed his connection with that concern a year ago 
to engage in the wholesale lumber business with a Mr. 
Lansdown, the firm name being Weidaeur & Lansdown. 

The Lea Lumber Company, of Tacoma, has a shingle 
mill at Everett on the river side. Near it is the shingle 
mill of H. O. Seiffert & Co. and near that plant is the 
saw mill of the Eclipse Lumber Company. E. J. Me- 
Neely also has a shingle mill at Everett. 

East on the Great Northern there are several mills 
at such places as Snohomish, where the Great Northern 
crosses the Seattle & International, and also at Monroe, 
Sultan, Gold Bar, Index and Skykomish. At Skykomish 
the Skykomish Lumber Company has a plant and caters 
to the eastern trade. The H. J. Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chehalis, has a saw mill at Index. 


The Trade in Fir Doors—LXIII. 


I had an interesting talk with Rudolph Weidaeur at 
Everett and was glad to meet this representative of the 
men who are bringing the great state of Washington 
out of its wilderness of trees and foliage and planting 








ROBINSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S PLANT, EV 
ERETT. 


in its fertile soil the germs of progress. Mr. Weidauer 
is of the firm of Weidauer & Lansdown, who are con- 
diicting a wholesale business in lumber and shingles. 
He spoke of the trade in fir doors as follows: 


While fir doors have successfully and favorably stood 
the test of the past thirty years in the sound country anid 
are now considered the staple in all buildings of import 
ance, it is only during the past two years that ‘efforts have 
been made to introduce them into eastern markets. In 
creasing orders from first buyers attest the success of 
these primary efforts. While many woods endure best on 
their native heath of fir it may be said that it is adapted 
to all climes and conditions; in fact, is subjected to a 
most rigorous test on the soil of which it is a native, as 
on the sound we have the extremes of long periods of 
moisture, followed by protracted dry seasons, under which 
conditions fir behaves admirably. 

In strength and durability fir doors are equal to oak 
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and other hardwoods and, being best made from vertical 
grain stock, are susceptible of a high finish, especially 
suited for oil. Fir lumber is of such nature that a grade 
of shop lumber, typical of pine, cannot be cut to ad- 
vantage; neither is other than vertical grain, practically 
clear, considered serviceable. As the average of clears 
or uppers in the stand of fir in Washington and Oregon 
is estimated at about 15 percent of the total it will be 
readily apparent that this wood cannot take the place 
of white pine exclusively and become a staple in order 
to supply the demand for a cheap stock door. ‘The firm 
and unyjelding nature of this. wood requires that the joints 
be perfectly fitted in machining to produce a good fir door 
and the expenditure of considerably more labor and care 
is necessary than in the manufacture of softer woods, but 
the finished product will be found superior and well worth 
the difference in price. 

While cedar, spruce and western pine will undoubtedly 
find favor in some markets, according to contiguity to 
the manufacturing point and dependent on transportation 
charges, there can be no doubt but that the fir door will 
take its place at the head of the list in not only the mar- 
kets of the United States but foreignwise as well, as ship- 
ments to South American, Australian and Japanese ports 
have recently been made and promise to increase in the 
future. 


In taking my leave of Everett I do so with sincere 
regret that I have not been able to give more time to 
a consideration of its wonderful resources and record 
more in detail its advantageous location and the mills 
within its limits, 


Difficulties Confronting Red Cedar Producers—LXIV. 


The red cedar shingle business is the sore spot on 
the Pacific coast. I have talked with a number of 
operators, and while some of them see light ahead 
there is still a large element of dissatisfaction and 
doubt in the minds of manufacturers. The shingle 
makers have endeavored to, get together on matters 
of mutual interest and correct the present evils, but 
up to this time their labors have not been crowned 
with complete success, although the association has 
been instrumental in securing some concessions and 
reforms. 

The organization of the Shingle Makers’ Association 
was brought about by the refusal of the jobbers to 
give the manufacturers the benefit of the ‘‘under- 
weight.’? In order thoroughly to understand this 
matter it should be remembered that shingles are 
sold on an established weight in all parts of the coun- 
try; that is, the shingles are estimated to weigh so 
much, and being sold delivered if the net weight is 
less than the established weight the shipper con- 
sidered that he should have the benefit of the de- 
creased freight charge. This the jobbers refused to 
allow, and the result was the formation of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, with Vic- 
tor H. Beckman as secretary, and which ultimately 
secured the point about which the controversy arose. 
The organization was perfected in May, 1899. 

The first difficulty that confronted the association 
was the question of curtailing the production to meet 
the demands of the trade and it would seem that the 
same difficulty still confronts it. At the outset 
the shingle makers were men with little capital or ex- 
perience in the shingle business, were suspicious of 
each other and difficult to handle on a business basis. 
The association attempted to reduce production by 
getting its members to close their mills for periods 
of two to four weeks, as the problem of demand 
seemed to indicate. At the organization of this as- 
sociation the attempt was reasonably successful, but 
later the increase in the number of new mills made 
it difficult for the association to keep a majority of 
the mills in line with its efforts in this direction. 
Some of the owners came forward with the statement 
that they would close provided every. other mill 
would, and this was manifestly impossible, as the as- 
sogiation did not have any control over or influence 
with anybody outside of its membership. 

While the work of the association has been some- 

what spasmodic, it has been the author of much good 
to its members and the trade at large; good has 
always resulted from even the partial curtailment of 
the output and prices have advanced from 5 to 20 
cents. 
_ The margin of profit resulting to the shingle maker 
is much smaller than is generally supposed, and has 
never been alluring to investors, and I say this de- 
Spite the numerous mills now at work on this line. 
From the best authority obtainable, the margin has 
varied from a reasonable sum to as little as 5 cents 
a thousand, and those who are conversant with the 
industry are aware how inadequate the latter amount 
would be. r 

It is estimated that the small mills in the interior 
could get their logs considerably cheaper than those lo- 
cated on the sound and consequently would be able 
to operate at a less profit than those so located. 
This was during the early days of the associa- 
tion, when the demand for cedar logs for lumber- 
ing purposes was. perhaps greater in proportion than it 
18 today. When the profit got to resemble a 5-cent 
piece the mills in the interior figured it out that they 
could continue to operate and pay expenses, but those 
at Ballard, Everett, Tacoma, Grays Harbor, Fair 
Haven and other sound cities made whatever profit 
they did get entirely out of the ‘‘underweight,’’ 
which was naturally a very precarious basis of exist- 
ence, 

So far the ‘association has paid very little attention 
to regulating prices nor has it attempted to secure a 
price corresponding to that asked and received by 
the white cedar or cypress shingle men, simply be- 
cause it has been impossible to bring the small shingle 


men into line, although every imaginable scheme has 
been tried. ‘ 


Some Features of the Shingle Output— LXV. 


The shingle mills of Washington are cutting about 
600,000,000 feet of merchantable timber into shingles 
annually, and on this there is an actual loss to the 
state of Washington of between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000. Cedar shingles have been sold on the 
coast as low as 90 cents a thousand at the mill. At 
one time the northern counties—Whatcom, Snoho- 
mish ete.—depended entirely on the shingle industry, 
and there was so little money in circulation that 
grocery houses, supply houses and business firms of 
all kinds had a shingle department in connection with 
their regular business. The houses were unable to 
collect their bills and had to get security for their 
outstanding debts in some manner, and so took over 
the shingle mills. At this time they had a shingle 
scrip in Whatcom county that was legal tender in that 
section. 

It is somewhat strange that even during this depres- 
sion the price of red cedar shingles among the re- 
tail dealers in the east has practically never changed, 
with the possible exception of a few localities. In 
South Dakota and in portions of Iowa and Minnesota 
red cedar shingles sold at retail for $4 when they 
were sold at the mill for 90 cents. The red cedar shin- 
gles, as is pretty generally known, have set the price 
of all other kinds—cypress, redwood, white cedar, 
white pine and hemlock—for the past eight years. The 
association has attempted to get matters in a condi- 
tion where it could reasonably regulate values, not 
only for its own protection but so that the white pine 
and cypress shingle men could get a fair price for 
their product. The system of education inaugurated 
by the association is bearing fruit and it will ulti- 
mately bring order out of chaos and plant the shingle 
industry on a firm footing, and a profitable one as 
well. Eastern men are coming in and are more sus- 
ceptible to measures of protection than those who 
have gone into the shingle business for lack of other 
employment. 

During 1892, I am told, there were 125 mills erected 
in six months. When the boom collapsed it was found 
that 91 belonged to veal estate men, 15 to insurance 
companies, 9 to gamblers, 6 to saloon keepers, 3 to 
preachers, and one sea captain had also launched a 
shingle mill. 


The Outlook—-LXVI. 


Despite all present disruption and conflict, it will be 
a matter of only a few years, possibly four or five, 
when cheap shingles will be a thing of the past. The 
bulk of the valuable stumpage is now in the hands of 
large holders who will want some money in return be- 
fore they cut or sell it. Most of the 171 new shingle 
mills that have gone into commission this year are lo- 
cated on small tracts, 160, 80, 60 or 40-acre lots, and 
not a few have located at abandoned logging camps 
and are cutting up the fallen timber that was not con- 
sidered of any value by the loggers when the first cut- 
ting was made. At one time cedar stumpage was the 
cheapest thing on the coast, and this was not far back 
of 1900. Some of the shingle mills are cutting up the 
stumps they found left by the loggers, and naturally 
their timber does not cost them much. Others are 
using dead and down or burned over timber. It is 
not a matter of wonder that shingles are cheap, but 
as soon as present conditions have passed, and that 
will not be a great many years, there will be a much 
different aspect to the entire shingle industry of the 
coast, and this change will occur as soon as the small 
mills have exhausted their present supply, however 
obtainable, and are forced to go to those who have in- 
vested money in stumpage for their supplies or, ac 
cepting the other horn of the dilemma, go out of busi- 
ness. On the whole it is believed the shingle industry 
is now passing through its ‘‘darkest’’ period and is 
ready for the upward turn, and the future of the 
trade is full of promise. 


From the Standpoint of Consumption—LXVII. 


In the foregoing I have discussed the matter from 
the standpoint of production. To turn the sheet and 
look at the other side a few moments might be for the 
benefit of the trade as a whole. The market for red 
cedar shingles extends from the state of Washington 
to Maine and from there to Texas. Western shingle 
men are shipping a great many shingles into Texas, 
and have for the last year or so, and they are being 
used in sight of the growing cypress. I will not say 
whether this argues wisdom on the part of the cypress 
stumpage owner or is a tribute to the enterprise of 
the red cedar man. The shingle industry of Wash- 
ington is supplying Pennsylvania with a 24-inch shin- 
gle and Ohio, Massachusetts, New Jersey and New 
York with an 18-inch shingle. In the territory west of 
Indiana to the Missouri river and also along the lakes 
a 5 to 2 clear shingle is used. In portions of Iowa, 
Minnesota and all of North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Texas ete. a 6 to 2 shingle is 
sold. 


Some Shingle Figures—LXVIII. 


‘There are 451 shingle mills in Washington, 32 in 
Oregon and 41 in British Columbia. There is a daily 
output by the Washington mills of 35,500,000,000 shin- 
gles and shipments during 1902 amounted to 38,000 
carloads. Shingles from Washington are shipped into 
California, though the shipments are not heavy. 
They are to be found in the Hawaiian islands and 
the Fiji islands, where they are in great favor and de- 
mand, J. E. D. 





A BOSTON MACHINERY MAN ON THE COAST. 


Two or three weeks ago the LUMBERMAN had ocea- 
sion to record the return of F. A. Cheney, secretary 
of the 8. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass., 
from a trip to the Pacific coast, where his company 
has established a rapidly increasing trade for its ex- 
cellent line of woodworking machinery. The inter- 


ests of the 8S. A. Woods Machine Company on the 


coast are looked after by George E. Youle, whose 
headquarters are at Portland, Ore., and F. W. Wood- 
cock, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. Mr. Youle 
is entirely familiar with the Pacific coast trade, he 
having resided there for some time prior to his en- 
trance into the southern field, where he has been dur- 
ing the past eight or ten years. 

In speaking further of his experience on the coast 
Mr. Cheney expressed himself as follows: 


I was riuch pleased with the prospects offered by the en- 
tire feld. The business —— are most agreeable, even hos- 
pitable, aad are generally interested in adopting the most 
advanced methods and improved equipment that can be 
obtained. I was particularly impressed with their generally 
expressed desire for the best machinery and appliances and 
their readiness to pay without hesitation the price that the 
cost and real value of such high grade goods demand. This 
policy seems to insure a constantly increasing demand for 
our well known product of planing mill machinery. I be- 
lieve that many have held the mistaken conviction that the 
Pacific coast was more of a market for low priced goods. 
This may have been the case a few years ago, but that 
period has now certainly passed. 

I could not but feel flattered at the high regard in which 
the Woods machinery is held on the coast. he later pat- 
tern machines that have been placed there during the past 
year or two have proved their thorough adaptability to. the 
special requirements characteristic of coast lumber. This 
fact, coupled with the reputation for durability and general 
merit gained by the Woods machine sold in that section dur- 
ing the earlier years when the lumber industry of the coast 
was in its infancy, really offers a thoroughly good continu- 
ous record. It is quite generally known that those machines 
were practically the pioneers in thelr line; yet they are in 
constant operation today and are giving a good account of 
themselves notwithstanding their age. , 

Yor several years our company was able to handle but 
a limited portion of the trade available on the Pacific slope 
owing to the requirements of other sections of the coyntry 
where the demand has been constant and has very hearly 
absorbed the total product of our works. Now with our 
enlarged facilities we are enabled satisfactorily to meet the 
demand on the coast as well as in other sections of the 
country and have increased our representation there ac- 
cordingly. 

As to trade conditions in the districts I visited, which com- 
prised the Montana, Idaho ard eastern Washington sections 
as well as the lumber territory beyond the mountains from 
Vancouver to San Francisco, the general impression seems 
to prevail that business will assume a slower gait for the 
next year or so; yet indications of a steady development are 
not wanting and this will probably result in ‘continued good 
business, though possibly on a more conservative basis than 
has evidently marked trade during the past year and a half. 
As a field for our special line of machinery we much ap- 
preciate the coast section and shall continue to devote the 
,necessary time to the care and consideration of its special 
requirements. 

I might add that wherever I went on the coast I found 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and this to my mind indicated 
that its field is not limited to any section, but covers the 
broad expanse of our country from coast to coast. 


PPO OOO 


EASTERN YELLOW PINE DEALERS ORGANIZED. 
(Special Telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


New York, Sept. 10.—A meeting of the wholesale 
dealers in yellow pine in the eastern markets was held 
in the rooms of the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion on September 9 for the purpose of forming an or- 
ganization to co-operate with the Georgia Saw Mill As- 
sociation. The following firms were represented in per- 
son or by proxy: The Granger-Stubbs Lumber Company, 
Savannah, Ga.; Dexter, Hunter, George Craig & Co., of 
Philadelphia; W. D. Gill & Son, Baltimore; Eppinger & 
Russell, Norden & Sax Lumber Company, Cummer Com- 
panies, Robert R. Sizer & Co., James H. Burton, William 
K. Holmes, jr., Wood-Barker Company, Hilton & Dodge 
Lumber Company, G. 8. Baxter & Co., Southard & Co., 
Charles S. Hirsch & Co., Cooney, Eckstein & Co., Warren 
A. Fuller Company, H. M. Stratton, Haviland Lumber 
Company and the Booth & Lewis Lumber Company, all 
of New York City. 

The meeting was presided over by Joseph Hilton, of 
the Hilton & Dodge Lumber Company, and N. H. Nor- 
den, of the Norden & Sax Lumber Company, was elected 
secretary. After President H. H. Tift and Vice Presi- 
dent W. B. Stillwell, of the Georgia Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, had given their views on the benefits of the form- 
ation of an association such as that proposed the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appeinted a committee on or- 
ganization: [. H. Eckstein, R. R. Sizer, F. B. Havi- 
land, W. D. Gill and A. J. Cadwallder. 

The meeting was then adjourned subject to the call 
of the commitee. 

PBB PDP PIPPI PE 


Governor Taft has planned and Secretary Root recom- 
mends the construction of 600 miles of railway in Luzon, 
Philippine islands. The system as outlined includes 
a trunk line the length of the island, starting from 
Manila, with branches to leading points on the coasts. 
How to finance the scheme’ will be the important consid- 
eration. It has been thought that this might be done 
by having the government guarantee the interest on the 
bonds. Nothing can be comprehensively done toward 
developing the country industrially or commercially, or 
in securing safety to investment and enterprise, until 
the interior shall be opened up by the construction of 
railways. Even the permanence of protective govern- 
ment depends on that. With railroads traversing the 
island troops can be hastened from point to point 
so as to put down any incipient uprising before it can 
gain headway. Peace and safety to life and property 
thus secured, féreign and domestic capital and enter- 
prise will soon cover the island and the civilizing process 
will gain headway. 
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HOO-HOO IN TWELFTH ANNUAL CONCATENATION. 


Nature and the Membership at Buffalo, N. Y., Combine in a Royal Welcome—The Local Authorities Present 
the Freedom of the City—The Past Year Reviewed by the Snark—Excellent Conditions 
Reflected by the Scrivenoter’s Report—The World’s Fair City Chosen for 
1904—The Supreme Nine for the New Year—Proceedings of the 
Osirian Cloister—Four Sessions of the General 
Order and What They Accomplished. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Nature, aided by the 
weather bureau annex presided over by the chairmen 
of the Buffalo general and entertainment committees, 
Col. John Feist and James B. Wall respectively, fairly 

outstripped herself as an 

atmospheric provider by 
furnishing for the open- 
ing day of the twelfth 

Annual of the Concaten- 
} ated Order of Hoo-Hoo a 

charming specimen of her 

handiwork. Wednesday 
was clear, cool and alto- 
gether invigorating. 

According to the time 
honored and inexorable 
custom, Snark William 
Henry Norris rapped for 
order promptly at 9:09 
o’clock this morning. The 
comfortable and pretty 
club room on the second 
floor of the Genesee hotel 
was over half filled when 
the gavel fell, which was 
an unusual number to put 
in an appearance so early 
in the morning for a pro- 
fessed band of concaten- 
ated prowlers. 

The city had put on 
her cleanest garments for 
the occasion. Many of 
the public buildings and 
private business blocks 
were gaily decorated, as 
if in honor of the com- 
ing of the Great Black 
Cat for the first time to 
the Pan-American city, 
but most of which were 
in reality a legacy from 
Labor Day. So the flags 
gaily fluttered and the 
festoons swung joyously 
in the gentle Lake Erie 
breezes and doubtless 
many an innocent mem- 
ber of the order laid the 
flattering unction to his 
soul that the committee of arrangements had gone the 
limit and fairly painted the town in variegated color and 
pattern for Hoo-Hoo gratification and benefit. The gen- 

eral committees having in charge the arrangements for 
the Annual did not do quite that, but they did everything 
else, stopping only a trifle short of that. 

The work of the local committees in providing for 
the entertainment of the visitors was really wonder- 
fully well done. Milwaukee did famously last year, 
but the Milwaukeans are used to that sort of thing 
and hospitality comes as naturally to the great Beer city 
and its inhabitants as does its favorite beverage prod- 
uct, but to the Buffalo people, who have not so fre- 
quently been called upon to entertain national gath- 
erings of this charactes, the success which met the 
efforts of the local committees was astonishing even 
to themselves. In the first place, the personal make- 
up of the committees was especially fortunate. These 
gentlemen were all men of prominence and influence, 
and while sometimes strategetical tactics were resorted 
to in order to get at the pocketbooks of the lumber 
brethren when once the committee had accomplished 
that much the lumber brethren literally vied with 
each other in the prodigality of their contributions to 
the entertainment fund. The committees were there- 
fore enabled to set forth of their abundance of proven- 
der and good cheer, and that they did it to the eminent 
appreciation of the visitors is emphatically testified to 
by the several hundred members and their ladies who 
reluctantly turned their footsteps homeward from the 
Queen City of the Lakes at the conclusion of the 
business sessions and long round of entertainments. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The Snark in beginning the regular order requested 
the Scrivenoter to jot down the Hoo-Hoo names of 
those present and the numbers were duly recorded. 
After this had been done a recess of nine minutes was 
taken in order to obtain time to bring in belated 
members of the order and the ladies for the purpose of 
witnessing the official reception of the members of 
Hoo-Hoo by various dignitaries of the city and promi- 
nent citizens. 

The Snark soon again called to order the assemblage, 
which by this time had been so materially augmented 
as to tax the seating capacity of the hall. He pre- 
sented ex-Snark Weir, of Lincoln, Neb., whom he ies- 
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ILLINOIS 


ignated as presiding officer during the reception cere- 
monies, 

Chairman Weir announced the absence of Mayor 
Erastus C. Knight from the city and introduced his 
honor’s private secretary, who read a letter from the 
mayor regretting his absence from Buffalo at this 
time, having accepted a prior engagement at Toronto, 
Ont., where he went to participate in the closing cere- 
monies of the Toronto Exposition. 


Buffalo’s Formal Welcome. 


Alderman J. N. Adam, of the city council, was 
called upon to speak on behalf of the city government 
and responded most happily in the following manner: 


President Weir, Great Snark of the Universe and the 
many other and lesser luminaries of the order: Our mayor 
sent for me yesterday morning at exactly 9:09. I went at 
once and he told me he had made an engagement to visit a 
foreign country in the immediate vicinity; that he was go- 
ing to leave Buffalo—he generally does when he goes away 
{laughter]—and that the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
was coming here. He said, “I will leave Buffalo and I want 
you to give it to them—and serve it hot.” [Laughter and 
applause.] ‘Who are the Hoo-Hoos?’ I said. He said, 
“They are not ‘Hoo-Hoos,’ they are simply ‘Hoo-Hoo.’ They 
are a concatenated order, like the—the Foresters or the Wild 
Men of the Woods,” he said; “the woods are full of them.” 
{Laughter.] Then I said, “Why not send Councilman 
Fleischmann?’ “That would be all right,’ he said, “if 
Deale were still mayor, but I want to send a wooden man, 
anyway,” and orders are orders. “Besides,” he said, ‘I 
don’t know why I shouldn’t send a goo-goo man to meet a 
Hoo-Hoo.” [Laughter.] And then he added, “Besides, you 
are a member of a board.” [Laughter and applause.] 

But I remembered there was another board and a board 
consisting of nine members, your mystic number, and that 
it would be much more appropriate to send the president of 
that board. “Well,’’ he said, “they can’t originate any- 
thing.” “But,” I said, ‘no action of the board of aldermen, 
of which I am a member, would be of force or effect unless 
it was approved by a member of the board of councilmen.” 
So he said, “Well, we will have to send the president along 
in order to make delivery of the city legal; and so my 
friend is here (indicating Councilman Fleischmann) to give 
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his consent, the mayor having given his approval in ad- 
vance. I said, ‘Tell me some more about this Hoo-Hoo lot,” 
and he went on and I took down a few notes of what he 
said, and I find that they cover just rig: nine pages. 
You will see how the thing runs through all the—[applause 
and laughter.] He said, ““They are the finest lot of men the 
world ever saw, and they don’t saw wood, either.” [Laugh- 
ter.] He said, “There is a lot of push among them; they 
are regular shovers.” He said, “They meet nine times in 
nine years and this jis the nine and three-ninths time.” [Pro- 
longed laughter.] He said, “Another thing, there are 999 
of them, anyway; they have nine officers of various ranks.” 
He said, ‘The lowest is a Gudgeon” (Gurdon)—well, I don’t 
think he got his mind really onto the right name. He said, 
“It takes nine Gudgeons to make a Canopener (Arcanoper) 
and nine Canopeners to make a Custocatian, and nine Cus- 
tocations to make a Jobblewock (Jabberwock), and nine 
Jobblewocks to make a Scrivenoter, and nine Bojums to 
make a Junior Hoo-Hoo and nine Junior Hoo-Hoo to make 
a senior Hoo-Hoo, and nine Senior Hoo-Hoo to make a 
Snark.” [Laughter and applause.] He said, “That makes 
eighty-one.” I.said, “May I be permitted to suggest that 
is only seventy-three, because there is only one Snark.” 
“Oh,” he said, “nine times nine is eighty-one; eight and one 
are nine. Don’t you see,” he said, “that makes it as plain 
as day? Now, remember,” he said, “at nine minutes past 9 
on the ninth day of the ninth month, in the year of Hoo- 
Hoo, 9999, you be there to speak for me,’”’ and he added, 
“You will remember that these men represent 123,456,789 


feet of lumber.’’ He said, ‘There are no ciphers in the lot.” 
He said, ‘They are an interesting community.” Well, I 
know he meant they have a community of interest and that 
was what they were coming here principally for. He added. 
“Their symbol is a black cat.” He said, ‘‘That is where the 
*catenation comes in.” [Laughter.] “The con’’—well, what 
he said was in confidence. [Laughter.] He said, “You can 
work in something about Felix sent Felix, the unhappy cat; 
talk about the cat with nine tails; talk about the cat having 
nine lives; and, oh, I began to think then I should have 
said, ‘Nein, nein,” in the first place, [Laughter.] 

Well, gentlemen, what are we giving you? We are giving 
you our dearest possession. We are giving you the finest 
piece of real estate on the globe. It has a commanding 
situation, centrally located; within easy reach of railroad 
and steamship lines; a salubrious climate; it has all the 
appointments of a well equipped, up to date city. It is 
yours; you may take immediate possession. Make it your 
home; do not go away; stay with us. [Applause.] One 
thing only we hold in reservation—that is our city hall. It 
is under trustees. Take it. We give it with all our heart. 
We find “It is more blessed to give than to receive,” and we 
throw our blessing in with it. You have it presented to 
you by an alderman; but one thing is lacking, and that is 
the consent of the councilmen. And now I call upon Coun- 
cilman Fleischmann to make us all happy by giving us his 
consent; Councilman Fleischmann, a member of the nine 
composing the upper house. [Great applause.] 


Mr. Adam’s witty remarks were uproariously ap- 
plauded. Chairman Weir next called upon Council- 
man Simon Fleishman, who, on behalf of the mayor, 
made also a most witty and cordial speech, at the con- 
clusion of which he presented to the Snark represent- 
ing the members of the order a huge key of the city. 
Mr. Fleshman’s remarks follow: 


Mr. President and members and wives of Hoo-Hoo: I 
wish to say at the outset that it is a very great pleasure 
and much satisfaction to me, and one which I am not often 
called upon to perform—to pass upon the action of the 
board of aldermen in giving the city over to its friends in- 
stead of its enemies. [Laughter.] I wish that that were all 
that we had to do from one end of the year to the other, 
and as the opportunity is a rare and conspicuous one I 
want to say right now that the action of the board of alder- 
men in this particular and sole respect is unanimously ap- 
proved. [Laughter and applause.] The action of his honor 
the mayor would be void without the action of either or 
both houses but we sometimes get a little cantankerous and 
pass resolutions over his head; but in this instance he has 
given you this great city under his hand and seal, and he 
has sent his official approval here, which I think he should 
do when ‘he leaves the city, as we feel competent to take 
care of matters to an extent which would justify his affix- 
ing his signature to anything that we approve. [Laughter.] 

Now, like brother Adam here, I have for some years been 
an official understudy of his honor the mayor in welcoming 
the various bodies that do us the honor to come here. I 
have observed—and I am going to let out the secret—not 
the cat out of the bag, perhaps, but I am going to confide 
in you that whenever there is a little ordinary affair to 
attend to alone in this line his honor the mayor attends to 
it himself. [Laughter.] He has, for instance, gone today 
to close a little affair known as the Toronto Exposition and 
has left us here to do the more important work of welcoming 
this great body of representative men and women of the 
United States to the Queen City of the Lakes. Usually he 
sends up either myself or Alderman Adam, but when the 
event is a great one, a momentous one, he sends both of us 
{laughter and applause], and that accounts for our being 
here and his not being here. [Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, I think it is singularly appropriate that 
you should have finally come to Buffalo. In the first place 
we are at the south edge of what is known as the Niagara 
Krontier. We have a little suburb here devoted exclusively 
to lumber. It has about 30,000 inhabitants. It is one of 
our suburbs that wants to come in; but we have concluded 
that it ought to retain its distinction as a lumber center, 
and that might be lost if it were absorbed into the greater 
Buffalo, I refer to Tonawanda. When you go down to 
Niagara Falls you will ride through miles of lumber. There 
is so much of it there that you can’t see Niagara or the 
Frontier at all. You will feel perfectly at home there for 
many miles. It is also appropriate that you should have 
come to this city, because we have a city of lumber or 
wooden homes here. Indeed, to a greater extent than is 
desirable we still have wooden sidewalks here. Some of 
them you might step through, but you ought to keep away 
from that part of the “~ evenings unless you take a lan- 
tern with you and an accident insurance policy. [Laughter 
and applause.] Indeed, I think you will say it is surprising 
that such a fine city as Buffalo is can be built up of wood. 
Foreigners who come here—I now speak seriously—have 
been amazed at the beauty of our houses, coming from lands 
where. they build only with the eternal stone; and some 
people here, I am told, who have built houses have been 
amazed at the bills that can be run up in building a wooden 
house. [Laughter.] Indeed, they tell me there is only one 
bill in connection with the construction of a house which 
overtops the lumber bill, and that is, of course, the plumber’s 
bill. [Laughter and applause.] x 

Now, this is also a fit place for a lumbermen’s convention 
because this city numbers among its most public spirited 
citizens men who have finally graduated into the lumber 
business. I recall one, my former preceptor in the law busi- 
ness, Charles W. Goodyear, one of our most worthy citi- 
zens. I don’t know whether he has risen to the distinction 
of becoming a member of this organization. If he hasn't 
it is either because he doesn’t know about it or has been 
blackballed. He got rich pesca law and reached the 
limit there (which is a low one [laughter]—in wealth, I 
mean, of course; don’t misunderstand me; then went into 
the lumber business and has been getting richer ever since. 
But I am happy to say he is a man who employs his riches 
largely for the public good, and we are proud of him. 
There is also in the room here my esteemed friend, Mr. 
Elias, another lumberman of high order. He is one of our 
best citizens, with standing and influence, who has been 
trying to make one of our crooked ways straight. [Laugh- 
ter.] I refer to the South Buffalo river, which causes us 
trouble, and he is always engaged in good work. For him 
there is a great future, even greater perhaps than being ® 
lumber prince. 

Now, gentlemen, these are some of the reasons why | 
think: it fitting you should be here and should be wefcome 
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here and which may prompt you to come here again. There 
are others to speak to you, but the pleasant task of pre- 
senting the key of the city.-to you has been left to me. 
Where is it? Who knows what has become of it? (At this 
time Mr. Fleischmann held up a large, gilded key, about 
three feet long.) His honor the mayor sent this down. 
{Laughter and applause.] You will observe it is made of 
lumber, gilt edge lumber. [Applause.] That is intended 
partially, as his honor stated in his letter, to open to you 
some of the mysteries of the city. Some of them we don’t 
care to have opened unless you insist. [Laughter.] It is 
also intended to open to you, if necessary, the city treasury. 
People sometimes get into that with other instruments than 
a key. [Laughter.] But if you have any occasion to ex- 
plore that we want you to do it, with the consent of the 
mayor and the common council. That is the way it is often 
done, too. [Laughter and applause.] That happens only, 
however, when a majority of the board of councilmen are out 
of the city. Finally I hope it will be symbolic to you in a 
sense as being a key which opens to you our hearts and the 
great fund of good will and hospitality that is in our hearts 
for you, and I trust you will not have occasion, if. I may 
pun for a moment, to pine for anything while you are in our 
city and that our treatment of you will be such that you 
will look back with pleasure to your visit to our city, as we 
are sure we shall, and that you will feel impelled to come 
to see us frequently in the future, as we are glad to have all 
good and worthy citizens throughout the land come to see 
us, our city and its beauties, its business interests and insti- 
tutions. And also we hope that you will again feel like en- 
joying the hospitality which we now again extend to you 
from our hearts. [Applause.] 

Snark W. H. Norris responded, thanking, on behalf 
of the order, the city’s representatives for their pro- 
fusion of courtesies. 

The tender of all the lumber yards and mills on the 
Niagara Frontier to the Hoo-Hoo was to have been 
made by President Frank M. Vetter, of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange, but he being unavoidably absent 
was replaced by A. J. Elias, who turned over the great 
lumber interests involved with neatness and dispatch. 
The acceptance of these goods and chattels devolved 
upon Senior Hoo-Hoo George W. Schwartz, but he 
was absent from the room at the moment and Col. A. 
D. MeLeod, assistant general freight agent of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railway, whose fame 
as an orator extends far outside the ranks of Hoo- 
Hoo, responded most gracefully, pointing his accept- 
ance by many impromptu witticisms and sallies for 
which he is so well known. 

President Leonard Dodge, of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Comerce, was down on the program for a ‘‘ Friendly 
Tip on the Quiet’’ and did his part well. He said 
that as the city and the lumber yards had been given 
away he proposed to give the Hoo-Hoo the only things 
that were left, Lake Erie and the Niagara river. This 
came in pertinently, as the moonlight excursion on 
Lake Erie on Thursday evening was a courtesy ten- 
dered by the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, which 
departed from a long established custom in this in- 
stance, being another evidence of the especial hospi- 
tality characterizing this occasion. 


The Snark’s Address. 

A recess was taken at this stage of the proceedings 
to enable those not members to retire from the hall. 
In a few moments business was resumed in regular 
order, the first thing being the annual report of the 
Snark of the Universe, W. H. Norris, which was as 
follows: 


Fellow Members in Hoo-Hoo: I am filled with pride as 
I stand on the rostrum today and realize that through your 
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pind suffrages I occupy this exalted chair. It may be but 
or a fleeting moment. The tenure of office of the Snark of 
ihe Universe is short, at best, but I am a proud man in the 
wowledge that the nine gentlemen who have preceded me 
ave been selected from the very flower of the membership, 
and that those who will follow me down the long line of 
poate will in all probability be of the same character. This 
fo my pride. You have given me the rank, and I can there- 
ore lay the flattering unction to my soul that I have been 
fonsidered worthy. My only hope is that in the universal 
ence of things I shall not have been found wanting. 
‘ Ve have gathered today to organize and conduct the 
welfth annual meeting of our beloved order. In this con- 
hection, if your experience has been what mine has been, 
= must all refer to Hoo-Hoo as our beloved order, It has 
+ more to unite in America all the different branches of 
e trade; it has done more to bring together lumbermen 
tg every section of this great country; it has done more 
te Place the power of the united lumber business high in 
+S e estimation of the general public, than any other cause. 
paula we not be proud, therefore, that what was founded 
Welve years ago in the little Arkansas town should, upon 


its own merits and the merits of the great body of lumber- 
men who have espoused its cause, grow and continue to grow 
with each succeeding year until it has reached more than 
the limit which was originally set down. for its maximum 
membership, and has passed into series A, and will later 
pass to series B with a numerical end which no man can 
foretell? 

In submitting, upon this oceasion, my annual report of 
the conduct of the order during my administration I wish 
first and heartily to thank all members of the order, and 
more especially my associates of the Supreme Nine, for the 
generous support accorded. I have had occasion frequently 
to call upon each of my colleagues, and their response has 
always been quick and effective. ‘This has been especially 
valuable to me, as I have not been thoroughly acquainted 
with all sections in our numerous jurisdictions, and I have 
been forced to rely almost entirely upon the advice of my 
associates, and it is my pleasure to state that in no case has 
this confidence been misplaced. 


After referring to statistical features of the Scriveno- 
ter’s report, the Snark continued: 


Thus the statistical condition of the order is most satis- 
factory, and it becomes an extremely difficult task to par- 
ticularize where all have done so well. Still, it would be 
unjust did I not sincerely congratulate those gentlemen 
who have presided over the destinies of the order in Canada, 
Massachusetts, the Pacific slope, the mountain territory, 
taking in eastern Tennessee, western North Carolina and 
immediate neighborhood, and other southern points. As the 
great growth of the order has always heretofore been in the 
west and south, and therefore the difficulties of progress less 
trying, it is to those of the east and north, the pioneers 
taking the banner of Lloo-Hoo eastward with empire, and 
not westward, that the thanks of the order are due and 
who should be encouraged by praise to greater efforts in 
the future. We are strong in the south and west; we can 
also be strong north and east. 

The Vicegerents report to me a considerable enthusiasm 
on the part of kittens just rescued from blindness for a full 
share in the future work of the order. I sincerely trust that 
their services will be in demand. 

I regret to call attention to the fact that there have been 
several instances during the past year of the improper use 
of the titular name of the order for outside advertising 
purposes. Fortunately I think this evil has received a set- 
back which will probably preclude a repetition of any such 
offense, and I trust to the general good sense of the order 
to keep us protected from future annoyances of this nature. 

It is with feelings of the greatest satisfaction that I 
ask my brothers to join me in sincere thanks to those in 
charge of the official organ of the order, the Hoo-Hoo Bul- 
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letin. It is not too much to say that the monthly visits 
of this bright and sparkling forum for the expression of all 
Hoo-Hoo thought would be sadly missed should its publica- 
tion be discontinued or should it pass into other and less 
competent hands. It has: had much to do with stimulating 
growth, in exposing abuses and in keeping the membership 
close together, and it gives me great pleasure in parting 
with my connection with it to place a laurel wreath upon 
the brow of its able editor. In conclusion, I desire to make 
a few suggestions or recommendations which I feel may 
benefit the order if observed in the future: 

First. The office of Vicegerent Snark should be continued. 
Discipline and organization no doubt require local and state 
officers with power to act. I am so firm in this belief that 
I recommend that as the territory over which a Vicegerent 
has jurisdiction is too great it should be cut down. If there 
is one Vicegerent in a state, make it two. If there are two 
officers, cut down thelr territory and appoint three or four. 
The advantages of this course in building up the order are, 
I think, self evident. 

Second. It has been suggested that there might well be a 
change in the method of choosing the Supreme Nine. I do 
not hold with this suggestion. I cannot see why our present 
method of selecting does not meet with the requirements of 
the situation. 

Third. I recommend the revision of the biography blank, 
as exhibited to candidates, in a small but important respect. 
Let it ask if the candidate has ever been voted on for elec- 
tion to the order, and with what results. Considerable un- 
pleasantness may be avoided by a due observance of some 
such regulation. For instance: Some six months ago I 
recollect a case where a candidate was black-balled at his 
home, and then, removing to a neighboring state, was 
quickly admitted into the order, with the attainments of 
all benefits attached to such a privilege. Charges are now 
on file against this man and their investigation is in prog- 


ress. 

Fourth. I suggest that in connection with our relief fund 
and matters coming up in reference to it our present method 
of handling the question be continued without change. I 
hope I may eventually see this department properly financed 
and a sinking fund established to give it stabsusty, but it 
may be that the time has yet scarcely arrived to take these 
steps. As our membership increases so does our obligation 
to aid our brothers who should be assisted, but at the same 
time so does our ability to do this also cease. ‘The aim of 
this department is a fine one, but it must be exercised with 
discretion and judgment, although we must at all times 
remember that he gives twice who gives quickly, and it 
does not ease a starving man’s last hours to give him a 
five hundred dollar funeral. This relief fund is a matter 
worthy of very careful consideration in the future. 

Five. I feel sure that it would be of much benefit to the 
order to have a meeting of the Supreme Nine at some cen- 








tral point, decided on by itself, after the annual meeting in 
September and before the 31st of the following December, 
for the purposes of discussing existing conditions and fur- 
thering the interests of the order. The order should pay 
all proper expenses incidental to this meeting. 

My sixth and last suggestion is upon a point which is of 
vital interest to the order. I rd it as the most im- 
portant topic which will come up for discussion during this 
annual meeting. I am firmly of the opinion that the order 
has grown to a size, and reached a point, where it needs 
another officer on salary who can devote his time to travel- 
ing about the country and aiding Vicegerents in working 
up, and if need be reviving, interest, whether it be in new 
or old territory, and it seems to me proper and fitting that 
this officer should be the Jugior Hoo-Hoo, who would nat- 
urally report to and be under the direction of the Snark, 
subject, of course, to the discipline and regulation of the 
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Supreme Nine. I think that the fact of this traveling 
officer being a member of the Supreme Nine will be in itself 
of advantage in giving dignity and prestige to the concatena- 
tions. It would not be practicable, as has been suggested 
for the Scrivenoter to attempt to assume this duty. Ths 
officer is needed at home and it can readily be seen that 
his continuous presence at his desk Is desirable in beha f 
of the best interests of the order. I have no suggestions 
to make as to any changes in the distribution of the duties 
of any of the other of the general officers of the order, but 
I believe that this last suggestion is opportune and worthy 
of full discussion and in my opinion it should be passed 
upon favorably. 

I thank you again, gentlemen and brothers, for the honor 
you have done me, and for the confidence reposed in me. 
I beg to assure you that In vacating the office of Snark | 
will not lose my interest in the order but humbly joining 
the rank and file again I will do my utmost while I live 
for the honor and glory of Hoo-Hoo, 


The Scrivenoter’s Report. 


James H. Baird read his annual report as Supreme 
Scrivenoter, which was listened to with interested at 
tention and was in part as follows: 

The Scrivenoter’s report for the year gave in detail 
the receipts and disbursements, the former aggregat- 
ing $23,601.97 and the latter $6,655.02, leaving a bal 
ance of $16,946.95 on hand. Vouchers covering every 
cent of the disbursements were attached to the report. 

On the subject of concatenations Serivenoter Baird ’s 
report shows that 109 had been held during the year, 
with an aggregate enrollment of 1,721 regular, one hon- 
orary and eight life members. The total receipts 
from coneatenations were $9,277.49. 

The record showed, by way of comparison, a state 
ment giving the initiates for each year in the order’s 
history as follows: 

5 concatenations, 166 men 
8 concatenations, 458 men 
7 concatenations, 1,575 men 


concatenations, 1,393 men 
concatenations, 873 men 





MN oid arnt dwe eae wae cut 68 concatenations, 687 men 
Bate cvdvunedcateveceuas 74 concatenations, 756 men 
Beach Guk dubedecccnece ada 85 concatenations, 861 men 
Bt issadeutacceiccvautnua 83 concatenations, 928 men 
;. Aa? fedadtcacce dans 70 concatenations, 747 men 
BOG eWevdbcdcdveakavuwass 77 concatenations, 1,131 men 


The remainder of the report, in full, was as follows: 


The year’s record of the work done in our sixty-eight 
Vicegerencies is as follows: 
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VICEGERENTS. $4 g3¢ 
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es He ¢ 

On eam 3 
Alabama (Northern Dist.)—J. J. Kaul....| 1 G. 1.. 
Alabama (Southern Dist.)—Cary W. Butt.| 38 Oe ee 
Arkansas (N. E. Dist.)—C. M. Dickinson. . 1 14 | 
Arkansas (West. Dist.)—James Brizzolara.| 4 |, Pea Pe 
Arkansas (S. EB. Dist.)—Geo. H. Adams...| 38 40)..| 
California (Northern Dist.)—Edward Kelly|...].....}..| 
California (Southern Dist.)—C. H. Griffin.|.../.....]. 
Colorado—M. V. Geagan ............+. we oe 26/.. 
Canada (Eastern Dist.)—H. P. Hubbard..| 3] 24/..| 
Canada (Western Dist.)—G. B. Houser.... 1 10}..| 
Cuba—D. W. Buhl ......... Jatduc EPR ee CE 
Florida (Eastern Dist.)—J. P. Lynch..... 3 33}. .| 
Florida (Western Dist.)—A. O. Thompson.|...|.....|..|-. 
*Georgia (North. Dist.)—George E. Youle. 2 Ye 
Georgia (S. W. Dist.)—A. M. Ramsey....| 2 Sie o) 
Georgia (S. E. Dist.)—C. W. Saussey..... sebinelectlatbed 
Illinois (Northern Dist.)—L. B. Fuller... 1 8}..| 2 
Illinois (Southern Dist.)—P. T. Langan... 1 22|..|.. 
Indiana (Northern Dist.)—L. 8. Menasco..| 2/ 35) ..] 
Indiana (Southern Dist.)—-W. P. Hubbard 1 5].. 
Iowa (Northern Dist.)—H. V. Scott...... 1 > | oe 
Iowa (Southern Dist.)—J. Moetzel....... 3 44 E 
Kansas (Western Dist.)—J. EB. Marrs..... 1 30}. 
Kansas (Eastern Dist.)—-W. C. Alexander.|...}.....]..].. 
Kentucky (Eastern Dist.)—Geo. W. Schmidt} 3 
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Kentucky (Western Dist.)—-A. J. Decker.. 
Louisiana (Northern Dist.)—F. G. Snyder. 
Louisiana (Southern Dist.)—G. M. Reddy. 
Maryland—W. L. Rowe 
Massachusetts—Karl Isburgh 
Mexico (Southern Dist.)—C. R. Hudson...}...].....].-]-- 
Mexico (Northwestern Dist.)—-R. Anderson.|...].....]..].. 
Mexico (Northeastern Dist.)—-W. B. Fraser|...|.....|..]-. 
Michigan (Northern Dist.)—— Jas. R. Roper.|.. 
Michigan (Southern Dist.)—A. J. Carson.. 
Minnesota—W. B. Tomlinson 
¢+Mississippi (North. Dist.)—W. Harlow. 
Mississippi (South. Dist.)—John W. Connell 
Missouri! (Eastern Dist.)—-A. C. Ramsey. . 
Missouri (West. Dist.)—-Harry A. Gorsuch 
Montana—H. W. Murphy 
Nebraska—D. E. Green 
New Mexico and Arizona—R. W. Stewart..|... 
New York (Western Dist.)—Johbn F. Feist. 
New York (Brooklyn and Long Island)—E. 
Christiansen 
North Carolina (West. Dist.)—J. M, Burns 
North Carolina (BE. Dist.)—-A. H. Edgerton). 
North Dakota—T. ®. Dunn 
Ohio (Central Dist.)—F. M. Smith........ 
Ohio (Northern Dist.)—-D. W. Miller 
Ohio (Southern Dist.)—A. 
Oklahoma-Indian Territory—-T. H. Rogers. 
Oregon—James A. Clock 
Pennsylvania (E&. Dist.)—J. P. Dunwoody.}.. 
Pennsylvania (W. Dist.)—-Paul Terhune... 
South Carolina (N. Dist.)—J. BE. Fitzwilson 
South Carolina (8S. Dist.)—E. R. Wilson..|.. 
South Dakota—R. O. Miracle 
Tennessee (Eastern Dist.)—W. H. Yates..|.. 
Tennessee (M’dle Dist.) Hamilton H. Love 
Tennessee (West, Dist.)—John W. Dickson 
Texas (Northern Dist.)—T. W. Griffiths, jr 
Texas (Southern Dist.)—Kilburn Moore... 
Virginia—J. E. Duke . : 
tWashington (W. Dist.)—H. Clark Evans. . 
Washington (East. Dist.)—J. L. Mercer... 
West Virginia—H. A. Hollowell 79) .-)-; 
Wisconsin—J. J. Williams 39)}..| 2 


Totals docx cnceelieee@eel.«|-+ 
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*One of the concatenations here credited to Vicegerent George 
£. Youle was not held by him at all, he having resigned on account 
ef removal from Atlanta. ‘The meeting referred to was that at 
Atlanta of September 1 of this year. It was held by ex-Vicegerent 

7. 8. Wilson. - 

¢One of the concatenations here credited to Vicegerent W. G. 
Harlow—that at Greenville, Miss., September 24, 1902—was really 
held prior to his appointment as Vicegerent. He was present, 
however, aud, with the assistance of Mr. Sam. K. Cowan, of Nash- 
ville, made the meeting a very enjoyable and successful one. 5 

{One of the concatenations credited to Vicegerent E. Clark Evans 
was really held by his predecessor in the Vicegerency, Mr. Victor 
H. Beckman, now our worthy Supreme Custocatian, ‘he conen- 
tenation referred to occurred at Whatcom, Wash., September 9, 
1902, and was a notably successful meeting. 

It is gratifying to note the wide territory over which 
concatenations have been held. Thirty-one states and terrt- 
tories and one foreign country are covered by above reports. 


Record of Work in Jurisdictions. 


The record of the work in our nine jurisdictions is as fol- 
lows: 





JURISDICTIONS, 


No. of 
Initiates. 


& vi 
a! 
oo 
at 
os 
Oa 


Snark, W. H. Norris—Arizona, Old 
Mexico, New Mexico, Texas, Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory | 

Senior Hoo-Hoo, Geo. W. Schwartz 
Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas and In- 
diana 

Junior Hoo-Hoo, Frank N. Snell 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, central 
portion of Canada and the penin-| 
sula of Michigan 

Bojum, James Wilson,  jr.—Ohio, 
Michigan, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia 

5). Serivenoter, J. H. Baird—-Tennessee, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South| 
Carolina and Georgia 

Jabberwock, O. E. Yeager—-New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and _alli| 
other states east, and the eastern 
portion of Canada 

Custocatian, Victor Beckman— 
Washington, Oregon, California, Ne- 

* yada, Idaho, Montana and the west- 
ern portion of Canada | 

Arcanoper, V. C. Davenport—Wyom., 
ing, Colorado, Utah, Nebraska and 
Kansas 80].. 

Gurdon, Harvey Avery—Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida and 
Cuba 


_ 
to 


— 
i | 


19] 272).. 

















Totals 709|1,721| 1 





The distribution of Hoo-Hoo territory into jurisdictions 
to be looked after by the different members of the Supreme 
Nine, a plan which was instituted at the Norfolk Annual meet- 
ing, has continued the work most admirably. More even than 
during last year have the wisdom and practicable benefit 
of the plan been apparent,,and since the plan has now 
doubtless become a permanent feature of the work due at- 
tention should be given in the selection of the new Nine 
to the geographical location of its members, as upon such 
geographical location depends an equitable distribution of 
the territory in such a- way as to get the whole territory 
best looked after. The geographical location of the different 
members of the Supreme Nine this year was admirable, and 
the result is shown in the excellent distribution of the 
coftcatenations held. Very few of the Vicegerencies in the 
United States but have held one or more concatenations dur- 
ing the year, and+when none have been held, in many in- 
stances the failure is due to the very late appointment of 
the Vicegerent, or to lack of sufficient resident members to 
fill the statfons of a concatenation. In one or two cases 
our Vicegerents have resigned on account of removal of 
residence or business, and this has interfered with plans 
and arrangements which otherwise would have resulted in 
good meetings. 

The Deceased. 


We have had reported the death of thirty-seven men, as 
follows: 

J. A. Dozier,; Beaumont, Tex, 

John B. McKinnon, Orange, Tex. 

R, T. Witbeck, Chicago, Ill. 

R. G.. Burke, Kenner, La. 

Emory White, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cc. H. Crane, Seattle, Wash. 

James C. Hall, Shawnee, O. T. 

William Blair, Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Don Alexander, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles §. Dilks, Valley View, Ky. 

8S. V. Gilbert, Duluth, Minn: 


J. W. Moore, Joplin, Mo. 

T, D. Kellogg, Antigo, Wis. 

O. E. Comstock, Hutchinson, Kan. 
J. P. Zimber, Detroit, Mich. 

J. H. Burkholder, Marrow Bone, Tenn. 
W. A. Patton, Rome, Ga. 

W. A. Pleasants, Shreveport, La. 
J. F. Willis, Arcata, Cal. 

N. W. Buckelow, Shreveport, La. 
A. Williams, Dodson, La. 

W. J. Tipton, Manning, La. 

W. E. Cook, Augusta, Ark. 

A. F. Boyd, Savannah, Ga. 
Charles Klein, San Francisco, Cal. 
J. Tipton, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

J. B. Watson, Cumberland, Md. 
William Brough, jr., Oakdale, La. 
J. C. Harrington, Atlanta, Ga. 

P. B. Knowles, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. M. Marshall, Jane Lew, W. Va. 
August Neilson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. 8S. McLean, Omaha, Neb. 

Ewing Thompson, Nashville, Tenn. 
W. P. Powe, Olympia, Wash. 
Charles A. Rinehart, Kincaid, W. Va. 
S. D. Bevill, Alexandria, La. 


Resigned and Expelled. 


Resignations have been accepted from seven men, the 
smallest number recorded since I have held the office of 
Scrivenoter. In view of the great increase of our member- 
ships the marked decrease in the number of resignations 
during the past two years is most gratifying as denoting a 
continued and increasing interest in the order. 

One man has been expelled this year, and against one 
other charges are now pending. Respectfully submitted, 

J. H. Barro, Scrivenoter. 


Appointment of Committees, 
Snark Norris named the following committees: 


Constitution and by-laws—W. E. Barns, St. Louis, Mo.; 
J. Lee Ensign, Tifton, Ga.; George W. Schwartz, St. Louis, 
Mo.; A, H. Weir, Lincoln, Neb.; H. H. Folk, Kennard, Tex. 

Resolutions—H. H. Gibson, New York; L. E. Fuller, Chi- 
cago; B. F. Cobb, Chicago; 8S. D. Pine, New Orleans; John 
W. Long, New York. 

Good of the order—C, H,. Stanton, Buffalo; N, A. Glad- 
ding, Indianapolis, Ind.; R. W. English, Denver, Coio.; BP. 
-. Vietmeier, Pittsburg, Pa.; W. M. Stephenson, St. Paul, 

nn. 

Auditing—Orson FE. Yeager, Buffalo; Dennis T. Call, 
Beaumont, Tex.; A. C. Ramsay, St. Louis, Mo, 

Legislation—Platt B. Walker, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. H. 
Adams, Grand Haven, Mich.; BH. 8S. Boggess, Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; FY, N. Snell, Milwaukee, Wis.; B. M. Bunker, Al- 
toona, Pa. 

Press—Bolling Arthur Johnson, Chicago; E. R. Coolidge; 
James H. Baird, Nashville, Tenn. 


W. E. Barns moved that a telegram of congratula- 
tion be forwarded this atternoon to the assembled Hoo- 





KARL B, ISBURGH, OF BOSTON, MASS., 
Supreme Jabberwock. 


Hoo at Portland, Ore., where a combined concatena- 
tion of Washington, Oregon and California was in 
progress. The motion was seconded and carried. 

There being no further business allotted to the morn- 
ing session recess was had for luncheon. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S PROCEEDINGS. 


At the afternoon session the members were disposed 
to be slow in assembling and it was 2:15 before Snark 
Norris rapped for order. 

Reports from committees were called for, it being 
known that there were several of the committees ap- 
pointed at the morning session who were ready to sub- 
mit their reports. 


Good of the Order. 


C. H. Stanton, chairman of the committee on the good 
of the order, submitted a report under this head. 

In order to bring the matter before the meeting W. 
E. Barns moved the adoption of the committee’s repert 
as a whole, and this was seconded. 

C.D. Rourke moved as an amendment that \the re- 
port be taken up section by section, and, his amendment 
being seconded, it was adopted. 

The first section of the committee’s report was that 
relating to the holding of only one concatenation a year 
in each Vicegerency. This section generated consider- 
able discussion during which it was developed that the 


actual membership of the order at this time is approxi- 
mately 8,400. It was also disclosed that the order had 
gained in new members and reinstatements about 900 
over and above the lapses. 

George W. Schwartz offered an amendment that all 
Vicegerents be instruected.to hold as many concatenations 
as possible, but that the number of candidates at any 
coneatenation be limited to nine. 

Mr. Baird suggested, in the form of an amendment 
to the amendment, that no concatenation be held with 
less than nine paid applicants. 

Further prolonged discussion of the effect of the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation followed, 
in which many new ideas were developed, but finally the 
original question was called for, and the motion pre- 
vailed, the recommendation of the committee being re- 
jected. 

The second section of the committee’s report was 
adopted as read. 

The third recommendation, which referred to the en- 
tertainment of those in attendance at succeeding An- 
nuals, suggesting that it be provided for by the order 
instead of saddling it upon the citizens of the places 
where the Annuals are held, and that in future the meet- 
ings be fixed at such places as Hot Springs, Old Point 
Comfort and Put-in-Bay, and that the secretary go to 
the places of meeting at least six days before the date 
fixed and make arrangements for the entertainment of 
the members, was non-concurred with as to the first part 
and adopted as to the latter clause. 

The fourth section of the committee report which re- 
lated to. the sixth recommendation made in the Snark’s 
annual report—that a traveling representative be ap- 
pointed by the Snark, whose business it should be to 
travel over the country and aid Vicegerent Snarks in 
working up concatenations—was laid on the table. 

The question of a revision of the biography of the 
application blanks of Hoo-Hoo, so that candidates who 
may have been rejected at a concatenation could not go 
to another part of the country and again seek admission, 
by inserting in the blanks the words ‘‘Have you ever 
been rejected as an applicant for admission to Hoo- 
Hoo?’’ was adopted, and Mr. Snell moved that the 
Supreme Nine be instructed to carry out the provisions 
of the recommendation, which was also done. 

The committee on the good of the order in the sixth 
recommendation of its report favored the rigid. enforce- 
ment of the rule restricting the number of living mem- 
bers of the order to 9,999, and as this was provided for 
in the constitution the recommendation was also tabled. 

Colonel McLeod moved that in view of the very satis- 
factory report made by the committee on the good of the 
order it be discharged, with thanks, which was adopted 
accordingly. 

A Late Adjustment. 

Mr. Stanton related a circumstance occurring several 
years ago when he was Vicegerent Snark for western 
New York and Mr. Lock was Snark, in which a member 
of the order who was sick came to him for help. He 
wired the Supreme Scrivenoter that a member was here 
sick and needed aid, and the Supreme Scrivenoter in 
reply wired him to draw for an amount sufficient to 
purchase a ticket to the sick member’s home. Mr. Stan- 
ton did this and the member was cared for, but the Su- 
preme Nine disallowed Mr. Baird’s claim, and that gen- 
tleman consequently had to make good the amount out of 
his own pocket. Although this was several years ago 
Mr. Stanton had only recently ascertained that Mr. 
Baird was out the money, and he therefore moved that 
the order reimburse Mr. Baird for the amount of the 
expense. He added that Mr. Baird had been too modest 
to say anything of the circumstance and that he had 
brought it up without that gentleman’s knowledge. Mr. 
Stanton’s motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 


Auditing. 


Chairman Dennis Tramway Call, of the auditing com- 
mittee, announced that his committee had carefully ex- 
amined the books and vouchers of the Supreme Serive- 
noter and had found them correct. He presented a 
certified check on one of the banks at Nashville for 
$6,655.02, which represented the balance on hand as 
shown in the Scrivenoter’s annual report. On motion 
the report of the auditing committee was adopted and 
the committee discharged. 


Resolutions, 


L. E. Fuller, of the committee on resolutions, pre- 
sented the report of that committee as follows: 


a aout committee on resolutions beg leave to report as fol- 
ws: 
Whereas, The twelfth annual meeting of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo ee about to oes, thus ending one of 
the most interesting fraternal gatherings in Hoo-Hoo, a 
meeting in which earnest deliberations have prevailed and 
careful legislation for the good of the order has taken place 
which we believe hag resulted in great benefit to the future 
of the order; and 

Whereas, Having been most hospitably received and roy- 
ally entertained in this great Queen City of the Lakes and 
given an entertainment the like of which no other fraternal 
order ever received, therefore your committee believe it to 
be fitting that it be 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the members of the 
order be given to the Snark of the Universe, W. H. Norris, 
of Texas, not only for the conscientious manner in which he 
has carried out the duties of his office but also for the earn- 
est effort he has made for the welfare of the order, and 
that in his retirement he has the best wishes of all Hoo- 
Hoo, and that an expression of like appreciation be given to 
the other members of the Supreme Nine for their equally 
good work during the past year. Be it further 

Resolved, That we extend our sincere thanks to the Hoo- 
Hoo and other citizens of Buffalo for the royal welcome they 
have accorded the order and the sincere, unbounded hos- 
pitality with which they have entertained us; and we espe 
cially appreciate the splendid entertainment that has been 
promoted and afforded by Vicegerent Snark Col. John Feist 
and associates... Be it further 

Resolved, That the. thanks of the order be tendered to 
Joshua Oldham & Sons, through their representative, Ed 
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ward C. the beautiful badges. Be it 
further 
Resolved, That Mrs. C. H. Stanton and ladies of Buffalo 
be extended a vote of thanks for the delightful entertain- 
ment afforded the visiting ladies. Be it further 
Resolved, That a tribute of fraternal remembrance be given 
the departed brothers of the order who have passed away 
during the past year to the bourne from which no traveler 
returns and that the sympathy of the order be extended to 
the loved ones left behind. Be it further 
Resolved, That it is the sincere sense of this order that 
every member of it forthwith become a member of the An- 
cient Order of Buffaloes as a signal appreciation of the love 
and devotion in which we hold the city and the inhabitants 
thereof, even if we have to borrow the necessary 11 cents. 
H. H. GIBSON, 
L. BE. FULLaR, 
S. D. PINs, 
B. F. Coss, 
J. W. LONG, 
Committee. 


Chairman Platt B. Walker, of the committee on legis- 
lation, reported that the committee had decided that 
there was no need for new legislation at this time, but 
that it urged the strict enforcement of all the existing 
laws, and especially recommended a more careful seru- 


Christiansen, for 





H. M. FEIST, OF BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Assistant Scrivenoter at the Annual Concatenation. 


tiny of the applications for membership in Hoo-Hoo. 
This report was accepted and the committee discharged. 


St. Louis the Site of the Next Annual. 

W. B. Tomlinson, for the committee on the selection of 
the place for the Annual in 1904, presented the decision 
of the committee to hold the next Annual in St. Louis. 
He also presented letters from prominent officials of the 
Exposition and citizens of St. Louis tendering the order 
a cordial invitation. 

Mr. Barns said that he wished to assure the members 
that while the members of the order in St. Louis and 
vicinity would be greatly gratified at the selection of St. 
Louis, and would assure the members good entertain- 
ment, he hoped that they would not expect too much of 
the people of St. Louis at that time, as the city would 
undoubtedly be crowded and the accommodations might 
be limited. He feared that it might be at the last 
moment impracticable for all who might attend to find 
accommodations. 

Colonel McLeod suggested that it might be advisable 
to hold the next year’s Annual at some other point than 
St. Louis, but also have a reunion of Hoo-Hoo at St. 
Louis some time during the Fair. 

W. M. Stephenson made a motion that the question be 
left to the Supreme Nine, should there be found a neces- 
sity for changing the place of the next Annual. This 
motion was seconded and quite an active discussion re- 
sulted. 

A. H. Weir moved as a substitute for thc whole matter 
that the ‘next Hoo-Hoo Annual be held at St. Louis, 
which was finally-earried with but one dissenting voice. 


Miscellany. 
_W. M. Stephenson offered a resolution that the elee- 
tion of officers to serve the ensuing year be made a 
Special order of business for Thursday afternoon at 
3:09 o’clock, which was carried without objection. 

Scrivenoter Baird presented the report of a committee 
appointed at the Milwaukee Annual last year for the 
purpose of providing a suitable memorial gift to all 
Past Snarks. The committee wished to report that the 
memorial gifts had been made and were in the shape of 
handsome rings, and these rings were now ready for 
distribution. The other members of this committee were 
George V. Denny and B. Arthur Johnson. 

On motion, it was voted that the committee be dis- 
charged with thanks. 

Mr. Stephenson moved that Col. A. D. McLeod be 
appointed a committee of one to present the rings to all 
the Past Snarks who are present in Buffalo tomorrow 
morning at 9:09 o’clock, and that the rings be sent by 
the Scrivenoter to those Past Snarks who are absent by 
registered mail, aceompanied by a copy of Colonel Me- 
Leod’s address. 

The motion was adopted without dissent and there 
being no further business before the meeting recess was 
had at 4:45 p. m. until 9:09 Thursday morning. 


THE CONCATENATION. 


The annual concatenation was held on the ftoor of 


the exchange Wednesday evening in the board of trade, 





and it was one of the most admirable places for the 
conferring of the degrees of Hoo-Hoo that have ever 
been obtainable at an Annual session. There were 
twenty candidates and 152 members of the order 
present during the proceedings. The work was ad- 
mirably conducted, each of the officials entering into 
the spirit of the occasion with zealous fidelity ;to the 
ritual. A bounteous on-the-roof was provided after the 
ceremonies had been concluded. Vicegerent Snark 
John F. Feist deserves and has received from the mem- 
bers who participated many felicitations for his able 
work in preparing for and carrying out the plans for 
this interesting event. Bolling Arthur Johnson and 
Major T. J. Mapes gave the illustrated closing cere- 
mony to the utmost satisfaction of all interested. © 

The officers: Snark, W. H. Norris, assisted by A. H. 
Weir; Senior Hoo-Hoo, Ed, M. Vietmeier; Junior Hoo-Hoo, 
Frank N. Snell, assisted by F. G. Snyder; Bojum, Jumes 
Wilson, jr.; Scrivenoter, James H. Baird, assisted by H. M. 
Feist; Jabberwock, Orson EB. Yeager, assisted by A. J. 
Chestnut; Custocatian, Charles H. Adams; Arcanoper, HB. 
P. Hubbard; Gurdon, John J. Mossman, 

The initiates: 

John Sedgwick Noyes, Buffalo, N. Y. 

William Truxton Pratt, general eastern agent Wisconsin 
Central railroad, New York. 

John Graham Hodge Marvin, L. & I. J. White Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

George E. Bailey, Taylor & Crate, Buifalo. 

Rudolph Faust, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Daniel Wesley Beebe, Sucherland-Innes Company, Ken- 


ner, La. 
John W. Welsh, Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., Buffalo. 


John Baptiste Doe, A. Miller, Buffalo, 

Alfred G. Hauenstein, Hurd & Hauenstein, Buffalo. 

Arthur Burchell Nicholls, Boston Belting Co., Buffalo. 

Michael V. Whissel, Whissel Lumber Co., Buffalo. 

David J. Crowell, Buffalo. 

Dugald Stewart Hutchinson, T. Wilce Co., Chicago. 

Isaac Lexington Skeith, Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Frank Alfred Beyer, F. A. Beyer & Co., Salamanea, N. Y. 

Harrison Emerson Haines, Haines & Ca, Buffalo. 

Donald V. Ferguson, London, Ont. 

Charles Everett Kelsey, L. A. Kelsey, North Tonawanda, 
N.Y. 

James Henry Mather, L. & I. J. White Co., Buffalo. 

Albert Sturges Fenton, Fenton & Sons Box & Lumber 
Co., North Tonawanda. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


(Special Telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Burralo, N. Y., Sept. 10.—Thursday morning’s ses- 
sion was called to order at 10:15 by Snark Norris, ‘vho 
requested that Senior Hoo-Hoo George W. Schwartz 
act in his stead in the presentation proceedings. Col. A. 
D. MeLeod made an eloquent address to Past Snarks 
Bolling Arthur Johnson, W. E. Barns, N. A. Glad- 
ding and A. H. Weir and also made formal presenta- 
tion of elegant gold rings with large ruby settings, 
handsomely chased with symbolical designs pertaining 
to Hoo-Hoo and the House of Ancients. A. H. Weir 
responded on behalf of the Past Snarks. 


Constitutional Changes. 


W. E. Barns, of the committee on constitution and 
by-laws, presented a preliminary report and asked 
that the committee be continued. The proposed amend- 
ment to section 2 of article 3 of the constitution rec- 
ommended striking out that portion beginning with the 
word ‘‘each’’ in the fifth line and substituting the 
following: ‘‘The applicant shall be balloted on ecol- 
lectively. In case ballot is not clear a second ballot 
shall be had by sections until the final result. In case 
three black balls shall be cast the applicant shall be 
rejected.’’ A. J. Weir suggested that the revision 
committee go over the entire constitution and by-laws. 
George W. Schwartz moved that the revision be re- 
ferred to the House of Ancients and that the Snark 
for 1904 be made a member. Carried. J. H. Baird 
moved that the expense of the House of Ancients in 
doing this work be paid out of the general fund. 
Carried. D. T. Call, of Texas, moved that the amend- 
ment to section 2, article 5, offered by W. E. Barns, 
of the constitution and by-laws committee, be adopted. 
Carried. 

New Paraphernalia. 


E. M. Vietmeier, of Pittsburg, spoke of the destruc- 
tion by fire of the Osirian Cloister’s paraphernalia for 
embalming the Snark and suggested that new para- 
phernalia be purchased. C. H. Stanton, of Buffalo, 
made a motion to this effect and it was adopted. 


Sympathy in Sickness. 

N. A. Gladding, of Indianapolis, referred to the ill- 
ness of Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, and offered the 
following resolutions: 

Whereas, It has been reported that Victor H. Beckman, 
of Seattle, a brother Hoo-Hoo and member of the Supreme 
Nine, was taken ill with appendicitis at Minneapolis while 
on his way to this annual, . 

olved, That Hoo-Hoo in twelfth Annual convention 
assembled hereby extends its sympathy and regret to our 
friend and brother, Victor H. Beckman, in his serious ill- 
ness and earnestly hopes for his speedy recovery. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be telegraphed 
to Brother Beckman. 


The above was adopted unanimously. 


The Official Band. 


A. H. Weir referred to the Hoo-Hoo Band of Lufkin, 
Tex., and said that the convention ought to show 
some appreciation of its attendance and made a mo- 
tion to make its members honorary members of the 
order. W. E. Barns offered an amendment tendering 
sincere thanks for the attendance of the band at the 
two last annuals and moved that it be made the official 
band of the Hoo-Hoo. A. H. Weir withdrew his mo- 
tion and the latter was adopted. 


Condolence and Constitutional Rights. 
H. H. Gibson read a telegram from the Simonds 


Manufacturing Company, of Fitchburg, Mass., an 
nouncing the death by drowning in Charleston harbor, 
South Carolina, of James B. Curtis, connected with 
the above company and a member of the Hoo-Hoo 
order. On motion, Mr. Gibson was instructed to send 
a telegram of condolence to the brother and mother 
of the deceased. 

Captain Hunter, of Illinois, made inquiry whether 
honorary members have the right to vote at meetings 
or not. E. M. Vietmeier, of Pittsburg, moved that the 
committee on constitution and by-laws embody the 
question in its report. Carried. 

The meeting then dispersed for luncheon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


W. E. Barns, of the constitution and by-laws com- 
mittee, stated the committee would make no further 
report and asked to be discharged. The report was 
accepted and the committee discharged. 

The Serivenoter announced that Past Snark Weir, 
of Lincoin, Neb., would act as corresponding secretary 
of the House of Ancients in the work of revision. 


The Annual of 1905. 


R. D. Inman, of Portland, Ore., offered resolutions 
favoring Portland as a suitable place for holding the 
Annual of 1905, stating many and various points of 
advantage in having the Annual on the western coast. 
Letters from the president of the Lewis & Clarke Cen- 
tennial Exposition, Portland board of trade and the 
city council were read, inviting the order to select 
their city as the place for the meeting in 1905. G. W. 
Schwartz, of St. Louis, made a motion that this Annual 
recommend to the next Annual the location of the meet- 
ing in 1905 at Portland. Col. A. D. MeLeod offered a 
substitute, asking that the invitation from Portland 
be accepted with thanks and that it be the sentiment 
of this gathering that the 1905 Annual be held at Port- 
land, if it can be accomplished. Colonel MeLeod’s 
substitute was accepted and adopted.. 


Election of Officers. 


The hour having arrived for the election of officers, 
the secretary was instructed to call the roll of states. 
Three candidates for Snark of the Universe were 
placed in nomination—Edward M. Vietmeier, Platt B. 
Walker and Orson FE. Yeager. Edward M. Vietmeier 
was elected on the first ballot. The vote was then an- 
nounced and it was made unanimous. The other of- 
ficers elected were as follows: Senior Hoo-Hoo, Frank 
N. Snell, Milwaukee, Wis.; Junior Hoo-Hoo, John 8. 
Bonner, Houston, Tex.; Bojum, Charles D. Rourke, 
Petersburg, Ill.; Scrivenoter, James H. Baird, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Jabberwock, Karl Isburgh, Boston, Mass.; 
Arcanoper, John F. Feist, Buffalo, N. Y.; Custocatian, J. 
E. Fitzwilson, Columbia, 8. C.; Gurdon, James A. 
Clock, Portland, Ore. H. P. Hubbard, of Toronto, 
Canada, moved that Mr. Clock be advised by wire of 





JAMES A. CLOCK, OF PORTLAND, ORE., 
Supreme Gurdon. 


his election. Carried. R. D. Inman was deputized+to 
send the message. 

Bolling Arthur Johnson made an address on the 
origin of the Hoo-Hoo emblem and requested members 
always to wear the button. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OSIRIAN CLOISTER. 


The annual meeting of the Osirian Cloister took 
place in the assembly room of the Genesee hotel at 11 
o’elock on Tuesday, September 8. The meeting was 
largely taken up by detail work. The High Priest who 
occupied the chair reported the loss of all the para- 
phernalia of the order by fire in a Buffalo storage 
warehouse, and announced that there would be no pub- 
lie ceremony of the burial of the Snark of the Universe 
at this meeting of Hoo-Hoo, but that a double inein- 
eration would take place at the next Annual meeting, 
at St. Louis. 

The Scribe made a report on the financial condition 
of the order, which showed the treasury contained up- 
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wards of $600. The accounts were audited by a com- 
mittee and the report accepted and filed. 

A discussion prevailed concerning the necessity of 
new paraphernalia for both the initiatory ceremonies 
of the Osirian Cloister as well as the public Hoo-Hoo 
function of the burial of the Snark. 

On motion a committee consisting of A. N. Spencer, 
of Cincinnati, and two others whom he might select 
was authorized to formulate plans and specifications 
for new Egyptian designs of scenery and effects for 
both ceremonies, and that the cost thereof, when ap- 
proved by the Chief Priest and Scribe, when purchased 
for next year’s demonstration, be allowed. 

A committee consisting of E. N. Vietmeier, A. D. 
McLeod and Platt Walker was appointed to present 
to the forthcoming meeting of Hoo-Hoo the necessity 
of new paraphernalia for its part of the ceremonies, 
and to ask for a suitable appropriation for that pur- 
pose. Se 

It was announced that the annual Osirian banquet 
would take place on the evening of September 8 at the 
Iroquois hotel, and Messrs. Call, Ensign and Stanton 
were appointed as a committee to arrange for the de- 
tails. 

On resolution it was decided that the Scribe of the 
order should be paid an annual salary of $99.99 and 
that the salary should begin one year back. It was 
also resolved that the salary of the treasurer should be 
$3.33 per annum, also dating from one year ago, 

The Chief Priest of the order was authorized to ap- 
point in advance of the next annual meeting a ban- 
quet committee of three members, to provide in detail 
for the banquet for next year. 

A large number of candidates for admission to the 

Osirian Cloister were then nominated and elected. This 
list included the retiring Vicegerent Snarks of the 
year. 
“It was decided that no ex-officer of the’ order or 
other member be counted elected to membership in the 
Osirian Cloister until he had presented himself for 
initiation. 

A vote of thanks was voted to W. I. Ewart, the 
retiring Chief Priest, for his eminent work as High 
Priest of Osiris since the order was founded, to which 
Mr. Ewart made suitable reply. 

The priests for the ensuing year were then elected, 
as follows: 

High Priest of Ptah—A. N. Spencer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

High Priest of Anubis—C. D. Rourke, Petersburg, III. 

High Priest of Thor—J. H. Baird, Nashville, Tenn. 

High Priest of Hathor—C, H. Stanton, Buffalo, N. Y. 

High Priest of Osoris—N. A. Gladding, Indianapolis, Ind. 

High Priest of Ra—B. M. Bunker, Altoona, Pa. 

High Priest of Sed—W. M. Stephenson, St. Paul, Minn. 

High Priest of Isis—B. F. Williams, Victoria, Texas. 

High Priest of Shu—B. Stringer Boggess, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

The meeting then adjourned to 3:30, when the initia- 
tion of new candidates would take place. 


The Osirian Cloister Initiation. 


During Tuesday morning’s session of the annual 
meeting of the Cloister thirty candidates were balloted 
upon, and during the afternoon, in the big Colonial 
parlor of the Genesee hotel, the ceremonies admitting 
them to membership were administered. 

The beautiful and impressive ritualistic work of the 
Cloister never was performed in a more reverential or 
forceful manner. 

The following is a list of the initiates: 


li. D. Henry, Athens, Ohio. R, W. Douglas, 
R. A. Brandon, Eldorado, Ark. Q., Canada. 
Hugh F. Stewart, Doniphan, F, N. Snell, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mo. W. B. Tomlinson, Minneapolis, 
Henry Feist, Buffalo. Minn. 
Arthur W. Krieheder, Buffalo. H, P, Hubbard, Toronto, Ont. 
Anthony Miller, Buffalo. _Karl Ishburgh, Boston, Mass. 
Gardiner I. Jones, Boston. Charles Wolflin, Evansville, 
M. C. Banfield, Portland, Ore. Ind. 
Walter C. Laidlaw, Buffalo. John J. Canavan, New York 
F. A. Arend, Boston, Mass. = 
W. Cc. D. Robbias, Boston, J. H. Scruggs, Birmingham, 
Mass. *“*Ala, 
Sam D. Pine, New Orleans, La. J. H. Doppes, Cincinnati, O. 
Rolfe Gerhardt, Clay, W. Va. Hugh J, Mattson, Falls Creek, 
Charles BE. Lockhard,”* Ridg- Pp 
way, Pa. 
L. BE. Fuller, Chicago. 
J. N. Nind, Chicago. 
J. B. Cabell, Memphis, Tenn. 


The Banquet. 

A brilliant party-ef over 100 sat down to the Osirian 
Cloister banquet at the Hotel Iroquois on Tuesday even- 
ing and enjoyed a gastronomical and oratorical feast. 
The following was 


Montreal, P. 


F. G@ Snyder, Freeport, La. 
J. W. Long, New York city. 
John Feist, Buffalo, 


The Menu. 
Blue Points 
Celery 
Gumbo a la Creole 
Planked Lake Erie Whitefish, Iroquois 
Cucumbers bf 
Rack of Spring Lamb, Bourgeoise 
Tomato farcie 
Sorbet Benedictine 
Philadelphia Squab Sur Canape 


aries 


Roderer 
Escarole and Pimientoes Francaise 
Pudding Republic, Sauce Americaine 
Assorted Cakes 
Cheese and Toasted Crackers 
Coffee ; 
Cigars and Cigarettes 


Fruit 


LADIES’ COMPLIMENTARY LUNCHEON. 


A charming affair, one which was typical of the gen- 
erosity ‘and delicate thoughtfulness of Buffalo hospitality, 
was the luncheon given by the ladies’ reception com- 
mittee in honor of Mrs. W. H. Norris, of Houston, Tex., 
and Miss Anne Baird, of Nashville, Tenn. The function 
occurred at Anderson’s tea rooms Tuesday at noon. 
Mrs. ©. H. Stanton, chairman of the ladies’ commit- 
tee, presided with much grace. An attempt to secure 


a photograph resulted in an almost. failure, but the ac- 
companying reproduction, showing one end of the table, 
will give some idea of the elaborate, though tasteful 
decorations which but set off the greater charms of 
the guests and their hosts. The ladies of Buffalo, of any 
Hoo-Hoo affiliations, were indefatigable in their efforts 
at entertainment and their success was of equal satis- 
faction to themselves and their guests. The Annual is 
coming to be a women’s as well as a men’s affair. Each 
year there is a larger number of ladies who accom- 
pany their husbands or brothers to the place of meet- 
ing; and each year the local sisterhood seek to outdo 


A SNAP SHOT AT THE LADIES’ LUNCHEON, 


all that has been done before. The ladies who visited 
Buffalo on this Hoo-Hoo occasion of 1903 will not 
readily consent to forego a visit to St. Louis in Sep- 
tember of the Louisiana purchase centennial year. 


PAAOrwrrrrrrww 


WOODEN SHIP BUILDING IN MAINE. 


Bancor, MeE., Sept. 8.—Wooden shipbuilding in 
Maine is a fairly prosperous industry this year, and 
the outlook is encouraging. A great deal is said about 
tne decadence of the wooden ship, and especially the 
sailing wooden ship, but this does not apply to the 
great American coastwise merchant marine, which is to- 
day far greater than ever it was before, and still 
growing. Time was when the harbors of eastern lumber 
ports, like Banger, were crowded with topsail schoon- 
ers, brigs, barks and fore-and-aft schooners, and many 
people lament today that the vessels are few in com- 
parison with the old fleets. This is a needless com- 
plaint, however, for while the vessels are fewer they 
are also much larger now than in days past, and the 
tonnage entering and leaving the port of Banger now 
is much in excess of what it ever was in the so-called 
palmy days of the American merchant marine. 

In the old days a ship of 600 to 1,200’tons was con- 
sideréd a big fellow; today the coal stevedores at High- 
head, Bangor, speak of 1,000-ton schooners as_ little 
fellows. No schooner begins to attract attention unless 
she is pretty close to 1,500 or 2,000 tons net register, 
and there are a great many schooners carrying coal on 
this coast whose tonnage is in excess of 2,000. One 
of the schooners that comes to Bangor generally brings 
about 3,700 tons of coal at a load, and she attracts less 
attention than did the brig Harry Smith, twenty years 
ago, when she came here with 896 tons. The big 
schooner Fannie Palmer can carry as much coal at one 
load as would keep one of the old time coasters busy 
for a year. 

That is the kind of vessels, for the most part, tnat 
they are building in the Maine yards nowadays, with 
a few of medium size for special trades or to suit special 
purposes. The character of current ship building in 
Maine is indicated in the following: ° 

At Bath they are building ten or a dozen schooners rang- 
ing from 500 to 8,500 tons capacity, while at Waldoboro two 
gigantic schooners are under construction for the famous 
Palmer fieet—the five-masted schooners Singleton Palmer 
and another not yet named. These vessels will carry about 
5,500 tons of coal each. They are expected to be money 
makers, and, as George L. Welt is building them it is rea- 
sonably certain that they will look well and sail better. 

At Rockland various builders have contracts for four 
schooners ranging in size from 300 to 1,700 tons, the latter 
to be a duplicate of the famous schooner Jacob M. Haskell, 
called “the flying. Haskell” because of her great speed. At 
Belfast two four-masted schooners are being built, with 
others in prospect; at Bangor a four-master of 1,000 tons 
is nearing completion, and at Camden H. M. Bean has just 
closed a contract to build for Capt. John F. Crowley's syndi- 
cate: a five-masted schooner of about 2,200 tons. At Mil- 
bridge a three-master for the coasting trade is about to be 
launched from Sawyer’s yard—the sehooner Emma Lord, 
800 tons, owned by Henry Lord, of Bangor, and others. 

At Thomaston a three-masted schooner of 400 tons, a 
four-master of 1,200 tons and a four-master of 1,400 tons 
are being built, and at several other places along the coast 
vessels of various rigs and sizes are in process of construc- 
tion, including a number of sloops and small schooners for 
pleasure and fishing purposes. Bath also has a battleship. 
the Georgia, on the stocks, which will require three years 
for completion, and other government work. ’ 

The cost of materials is high and wages are higher 
than for years, yet the orders for new vessels are com- 
ing in and contracts are being placed at prices that give 
the builders a fair profit. No one down east seems to 
have any apprehension that the shipyards will go out 
of business until the ocean dries up, even if they don’t 
build square-riggers any more. One thing is to be noted 
in connection with the industry, of immediate inter- 
est to lumbermen, and that is that the yards are no 
longer turning out small coasters—the two-masted lum- 
ber carrying type of 100 to 200 tons. The old fleet is 


rapidly disappearing, and unless a new fleet shall be 


built before long Bangor will have to employ barges to 
transport her lumber to Boston and New York. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF YELLOW PINE. 


A good deal of interest has been aroused in the lum- 
ber industry by the publication, some months ago, in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of a description of a process 
for making ethyl aleohol—which is the same thing chem- 
ically and in practical use as the alcohol made from 
grain—from wood. Whereas three to four gallons of 
wood alcohol can by dry distillation be made from a 
ton of wood, by the Classen process by fermentation 
about twenty-five gallons of absolute or fifty gallons 
of proof can be made from a ton of wood, leaving the 
opportunities for dry distillation the same as before 
treatment by this process, 

At the time of that publication, however, experiments 
had been made with northern conifers only and there 
was considerable speculation as to. what would be the 
results if hardwoods, yellow. pine or other materially 
different woods were treated. 

The Lignum Inversion Company, of the Roanoke build- 
ing, Chicago, which is developing the Classen process, 
was entirely satisfied that it was adaptable to hardwoods, 
merely requiring some slight changes in proportion of 
acid, time of cooking, time of washing, quality of 
fermenting yeast ete., but it did not feel at all certain 
that a radical modification might not be necessary to 
adapt it to a wood in which the quantity of pitch is 
heavy. 

Sinee the experiments in regard to northern pine 
recounted in the LUMBERMAN were brought to a conclu: 
sion the company has been engaged in experiments on 
yellow pine. It has had longleaf pine from three dif- 
ferent southern sections in quantity sufficient to make 
a thorough commercial test and has discovered that 
longleaf yellow pine is even better adapted to the pur- 
pose than northern pine, giving a slightly higher per- 
centage of convertible sugar and slightly better results 
in fermentation. The percentage of reducing sugar in 
yellow pine ranges from 23 to 24 percent and in fer- 
mentation from 80 to 85 percent. The lowest limit 
in both gives a product of 24.3 gallons absolute or 
48.6 proof alcohol, and at the higher range of each 
gives 26.9 gallons of absolute ‘or 53.8 of proof. It is 
fair to assume, therefore, that the actual results of 
treatment of longleaf yellow pine by this process are at 
least twenty-five gallons, on the average, of absolute 
alcohol for a ton of dry wood. 

Another curious fact, however, was developed. It 
was feared that the turpentine might be lost or might 
interfere with fermentation. The fact.is that oil of 
turpentine, which by distillation will produce turpentine 
spirits, is liberated in the retort or cooking drum and is 
blown off with the steam and acid. Being lighter than 
the water in which the exhaust is absorbed it rises to 
the surface and can be drawn off separately from the 
vats. In fact this has been absolutely demonstrated 
because it has been done. 

Referring back to the process, full description of 
which was given in our issue of May 9, last, it con- 
sists of putting sawdust or other finely divided wood 
and a solution of sulphurous acid in a revolving cylinder 
heated by a steam jacket. Upon being heated and put 
in motion the acid is driven out of the water in 
which it is held in solution, the water being converted 
into steam, and attacks the wood, converting a certain 
portion of the cellulose tissue into sugar. The steam, 
with the acid in the gaseous form, is then blown off 
into absorbing vats of water. The treated sawdust, 
shavings or chipped wood—in whatever form it may be 
—is then put through a series of washings which 
dissolves out the sugar, which, then in solution, is purified 
and neutralized by the application of lime and then 
is fermented with yeast, the resulting mash being dis- 
tilled, as is done in ordinary grain alcohol plants. 

Just as acid will destroy the yeast, turpentine would 
do the same thing. So it was a question whether or 
not the turpentine was driven off by the first process. 
That it is has been proven by a careful analysis of the 
treated wood. Before washing and after washing and in 
the sugar solution no trace of it remains. 

All the details in regard to the amount of turpentine 
secured have not been worked out as yet, that being 
the subject of continued chemical investigation, but 
it appears to be the fact that all of the turpentine oil 
is saved and used, no matter how much there may be in 
the wood; and consequently the Classen process carries 
with it the very important power, without any addi- 
tional expense in the process itself, of producing the 
full amount of turpentine ete. there may be in pitch 
pine. | 

This having been demonstrated, negotiations are under 
way with some leading yellow pine manufacturers (0 
put up these alcohol plants in connection with saw mills 
for the conversion of waste into commercial products 
of high value. 


OBB PLP LIES IS 


An additional eastern outlet for Wisconsin lumber 1s 
indicated in the announcement that the Grand Trunk 
railway has secured terminal facilities in Milwaukee, 
and by September 15 will operate trains to that city 
by ear ferry across Lake Michigan from Grand Haven. 
At first but a single boat will be in commission, the 
City of Grand Haven, which will be operated by the 
Crosby Transportation Company. The steamer will 
carry both passengers and freight cars, The main 
deck will have three tracks, which will accommodate 
nine cars. Slips at the docks of both the Milwaukee 
and North-Western railways will afford facilities for 
transferring cars, 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


THE DRESSED GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Cairo, IL., Sept. 5.—Pursuant to a general call, the 
manufacturers of green planing mill products met in 
convention at the Halliday house September 3, with a 
large representation. A permanent organization was 
effected, to be known as the Dressed Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Various matters of in- 
terest to the industry were discussed and the following 
committee was appointed for the management of the 
affairs of the association: 





c. F. Korn, Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, chairman. 
Howard Rule, Himmelberger-Harris Lumber Company, 


Morehouse, Mo., secretary. E ; 
E. D. Carey, Carey-Halliday Lumber Company, Cairo. 
Charles F. Johnson, Sands-Spencer Lumber Company, Cairo. 
B. Broughton, Broughton & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
R. J. Goeppinger, Goeppinger & Myers Company, Piggott, 
Mo. 
A. J. Dillman, Dillman Planing Mill Company, Kennett, 
M 


M. D. Leming, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


The principal object of the meeting was to estab- 
lish a uniform system of grading lumber to be used by 
all members, All stock will be uniformly worked and 
graded by the members. This will enable the retail 
yard man to replenish his stock from any manufacturer 
and know that it will match in every particular with that 
he has on hand. 

The relation of gum to other woods with which it 
comes in competition was carefully considered and 
the whole situation carefully gone over, with the re- 
sult that the following grading rules were formulated 
and adopted as the standard of the association: 


BEVEL SIDING. 

A grade—Admits on the thin edge 1 inch of sound sap or 
other imperfection which lap will cover; otherwise clear red 
face. 

B grade—wWill allow sound sap without limit, or in lieu of 
sap two small knots neither exceeding three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, or one standard knot. 

C grade—May contain imperfection in working, knots or 
other defects which can be removed in two cuts without 
waste of more than 25 percent of the length of any one 
plece. 

D grade—Permits all classes of defects but must work 
without waste of more than 50 percent of the length of any 
one piece. 


PATENT OR DROP SIDING, FLOORING, CEILING AND PARTITION. 

A grade—Is practically clear of defects and is all heart 
stock, free from sap on face side. 

B grade—Will admit sound sap without limit, or in lieu 
of sap two small knots neither exceeding three-quarters inch 
in diameter, or one standard knot. 

C grade—Will admit imperfections in working, knots or 
other defects which can be removed in two cuts without 
_— of more than 25 percent of the length of any one 
piece. 

D grade—Will admit all classes of defects, but must work 
without waste of more than 50 percent of the length of any 
one piece. 

All ceiling double beaded one side only, unless otherwise 
ordered. In ordering special patterns of drop siding, ceil- 
ing and partition any small amount produced of different 
grade than specified must be taken at corresponding differ- 
ence in price. 

Three-quarters 
add $3 per M ft. 


inch beaded partition worked-two sides 
FINISH. 

First and second grade—Is practically one red face. 
Pieces 6 to 7 inches wide are clear; pieces 8 to 9 inches 
may have one standard defect; pieces 10 to 12 inches, two 
standard defects or one inch of bright sap; pieces 13 
Inches or over may have three standard defects or their 
equivalent in larger defects, but not over two inches of 
bright sap. 

Select grade, or clear sap, is allowed the same defects 
admitted in firsts and seconds and in addition permits 
sound sap without limit. 

No. 1 common grade—Is calculated to work 75 percent 
clear in not over three pieces. Discolored sap, unless of 
an unsound nature, and small pin worm holes are not con- 
sidered defects. 

o. 2 common grade—From the nature of gum does not 
contain many coarse knots as does a corresponding grade 
in other woods, the defects being principally shelled hearts 
and shakes. Should work 50 percent clear in not over four 
pieces and makes an excellent material for sheathing, lining 
or boxing purposes. 

Crating strips graded same as No. 2 common. 

_ These standard grading rules become effective at once. 
New lists will be issued and each member will notify his 
trade and adjust his stock to the uniform basis. The same 
form of list will be used by all members. 


The official report / of Secretary Howard Rule con- 
cludes with the following: 


The progress of the dressed gum lumber industry as evi- 
denced by the- manufacturers assembled at this meeting is 
developing along lines which promise increased and sub- 
Stantial recognition of this wood as a first class building 
and finishing material. 

- In attaining such recognition red gum is only coming into 
og own. It is the nearest approach to poplar possible to 

nd, but though at present it occupies the position of a 
substantial wood it has merits of its own which are gain- 
ng an independent place for it. Reference is had not espe- 
cially to the well known red or heart wood which takes 
such a perfect and beautiful natural finish but to the char- 
acter of the wood itself, particularly to the sap, which is 
Somewhat harder than the red heart. 

e Gum is a hardwood, but light in weight, yet possessing a 
Wonderfully compact, wear-resisting grain structure. There 
'S not another American wood combining the features of 
this wood. 
After years of experiment with various woods of the 

orld it is found that nothing approaches red gum as a 
paving block, not merely for the light travel of a quiet 
street but for the heaviest traffic of the busiest thorough- 
‘ares of London; service for which granite is employed in 
Rost of our large cities. 

The same wear-resisting feature applies to gum flooring. 


now ihe red heart or sap wood. It will withstand the 
with Possible usage and still remain smooth and even, 
th no 


r a split or a splinter. 

A ew woods equal and none surpass gum in taking paint. 

8 siding it compares closely with poplar. It works and 
no rising of the grain, and 


‘urns perfectly, there bein 
‘8 consequently exceptionally suited to such purposes as 


moldings and trim 
speaks weil for the interest of those engaged in its 


manufacture and fcr the prosperity and success of their 
united action in behalf of red gum that the Dressed Gum 
Lumber Menufacturers’ Association starts with practically 
the solid support of the entire industry. 





SOUTHWESTERN OHIOANS TO MEET. 


The Southwestern Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation—N. L. Pierson, temporary chairman; George 
L. Utter, temporary secretary—will hold a called meet- 
ing, beginning at 2 p. m., Thursday, September 17, in 
room 4, Grand Opera House block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The proceedings will occupy two days, including an 
indefinite number of hours of the evening of the first 
day, and the following attractive program should and 
doubtless will attract a big attendance: 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 

Meeting called to oder at 2 p. m., in room 4, Grand 
Opera House block. 

Address of welecome—James W. Meyers, Cincirnati. 

Response—J. Elam Artz, Dayton. 

Appointment of committees on permanent organization, 
constitution and by-laws, and county organizations. 

‘ “Things You Should Know’’—F. M. Smith, secretary U. 


«Me 
Concatenation at the usual hour. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBHR 18, 10 P. M. 

Reports of committee on permanent organization, con- 
stitution and by-laws, county organizations, and general 
discussion. 

Election of officers. 

2 p. m.—Executive session. 

Please note—Entertainment of visitors in the hands of 
the Cincinnati Pine Lumber Dealers’ Association. Just 
what they will tell you at an appropriate time. 


“Speak right out.” 








THE WESTERN PINE SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 5.—The meeting of the West- 
ern Pine Shippers’ Association held here today was of 
unusual importance, as the lumbermen presented to the 
railway representatives reasons for a reduction in rates 
on the common grades of lumber, if the western market 
is to be held. No action was taken, as the purpose of 
the meeting was to discuss the situation informally with 
the railway men and put things in shape for the securing 
of lower tariffs. 

The mills of this district are carrying a large amount 
of commoner grades of lumber, estimated to be about 
5,000 carloads. This condition prevails in spite of the 
fact that many mills, foreseeing such a situation, have 
been limiting their output where practicable. In order 
to get out the desired quantity of higher grade sash and 
door stock, howeyer, it has been imperative that they 
cut a large volume of common lumber. It is the surplus 
which must now be disposed of. There are certain mid- 
dle west territories which can be secured by the inland 
empire shippers, if the rates on common lumber are cut 
a few cents, but the present freights are prohibitive. 
The trouble has been furthered by the action of many 
Minnesota and Wisconsin lumbermen during the past 
season who, having only small tracts of timber remain- 

‘ ing, took advantage of the good demand to throw their 
whole stocks on the market and clear up their local 
holdings. That of course cut considerably into the 
demand of the eastern markets for western pine. 

In view of these conditions the mill men of this dis- 
trict are earnestly striving to secure a reduction of rates, 
and they hope that their efforts will be successful. 

The meeting here yesterday was presided over by 
George W. Mason, of the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Com- 
pany, who is president of the Western Pine Shippers’ 
Association. Those present included: J. C. Barline, of 
the Washington Mill Company, Spokane; A. V. ' Brad- 
erick and Mr. Redding, of Priest River, Ida.; J. F. 
Ely, of Harrison, Ida,; C. M. Crego and J. F. Gressley, 
of the William Musser Lumber Company, Spokane; E. 
F. Cartier Van Dissell, of the Sawmill Phoenix, Spo- 
kane; A. M. Fox, of the A. M. Fox Lumber Company, 
Spokane, and Secretary R. A. Kellogg, of Spokane. The 
representatives of the railroads were H. A. Jackson, of 
the Great Northern; J. W. Hill, of the Northern Pacific, 
and G. J. Mohler, of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company. R. D, Miller, general freight agent of the 
latter road, was in the city during the conference. 





AN INTERSTATE RETAILERS’ MEETING. 


At Youngstown, Ohio, under the general auspices of 
the Union Association of Lumber Dealers, will be held 
a meeting of retail lumber dealers of northeastern 
Ohio and northwestern Pennsylvania on September 15 
and 16. L. Heller is temporary chairman of the asso- 
ciation, which is designated an ‘‘interstate  asso- 
ciation,’’ and Joseph Myers is temporary secretary. 
From the territory designated is expected a big attend- 
ance of retail lumber dealers, who will take part in the 
following program: 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. . 

The meeting will be called to order at 2 p. m. by the 
temporary chairman. 

Address of welcome—George Dingeldy. 

Response—B. F. Weybrecht, president of the Union Asso 
ciation of Lumber Dealers. 

Appointment of committees on permanent organization, 
constitution and by-laws, and county organizations. 

Concatenation at the usual hour. 

Address —“District Organization,” J. I. Edgerty. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 10 aA. BM. 

Reports of committees on permanent yee con- 
stitution and by-laws, county organization, discussions, elec 
tion of officers. 

At 2 p. m.—Pxecutive session. 

Flease note—Entertainment of visitors in the hands of 
Youngstown dealers. Just what, they wil! tell you ‘at the 
proper time. 

Headquarters--'l'od house. 

BBD PPL II IIIS IS 


The Red River railroad, in Louisiana, has been 
granted all the terminal privileges it wanted at New 
Orleans and will construct wharves and terminal facil- 
‘ties there to cost $2,000,000. 


LAW FOR LUMBERMEN. 


PPD LIDLI IDE 
CONSTRUCTION OF WORDS “ABOUT” OR “MORE OR 
LESS” IN CONTRACTS—GOVERNMENT NOT PRE- 


CLUDED BY ACTS OF AGENTS FROM RECOV- 
ERING FOR TIMBER WRONGFULLY CUT 
ON INDIAN RESERVATION—TRESPAS- 
SERS OR PURCHASERS FROM THEM 
ENTITLED TO NO CREDIT FOR 
LABOR EXPENDED GET- 

TING OUT TIMBER. 


Pine River Logging & Improvement Company vs. 
States (U. 8S. Sup., Minn.), 22 —— Court 
Reporter, 920. June 2, 1902. 


United 


This case was begun by the United States to re- 


cover damages for an alleged wrongful entry upon 


an Indian reservation and the cutting and removing of 
certain pine timber thereon. It was tried upon the 
theory that the parties sued went far beyond the 
terms of their contracts with the Indians and cut not 
only a large excess in quantity but selected a quality 
of timber wholly unauthorized by the contracts, or by 
the acts of congress, or by the regulations of the 
president in connection therewith. The timber was cut 
under five different contracts made between individual 
Indians and the parties sued, all of which were limited 
to dead or down timber, the whole amount cut to be 
2,750,000 feet. In two of the contracts the designation 
of the quantity of timber to be cut was preceded by 
the word ‘‘about,’’ and in the other three was fol- 
lowed by the words ‘‘more or less.’’ _ 

The supreme court of the United States says that 
there is no doubt whatever of the general proposition 
that where the words ‘‘about’’ or ‘‘more or less’’ are 
used as estimates of an otherwise designated quantity, 
and the object of the parties is the sale or purchase of 
a particular lot, as a pile of wood or coal, or the 
cargo of ‘a particular ship, or a certain ‘parcel of 
land, the words ‘‘more or less,’’ used in connection 
with the estimated quantity, are susceptible of a broad 
construction, and the contract would be interpreted 
as applying to the particular lot or parcel, provided it 
be sufficiently otherwise identified. Upon the other 
hand, if the agreement be to manufacture, furnish 
or deliver certain property not then in existence, or 
to be taken from-a larger quantity, the addition of 
the words ‘‘more or less’ will be given a narrow con- 
struction and held to apply only to such accidental 
or immaterial variations in quantity as would natur- 
ally oceur in connection with such a transaction. The 
contracts in this case unquestionably belong to the 
latter class. They were contracts to cut and deliver 
a certain quantity of dead and down timber, and if 
construed, as was claimed, to authorize the cutting of 
six times that amount the quantity might as well have 
been omitted altogether. An agreement to cut 2,750,- 
000 feet could not be glossed over by the words 
“tabout’’ or ‘‘more or less’’ in any such way as to 
eover 17,000,000. 

It was true that, as a matter of fact, the work was 
done under these contracts under the superintendence 
of a government agent, who personally directed what 
timber should be cut, and when the timber had been 
cut and a final settlement made with the Indians the 
amounts found to be due them were paid to the Indian 
agent, who, with the contracts before him, must have 
known when he received his payments the quantity of 
timber which had been cut wnder the different con- 
tracts. But it was unnecessary to inquire what ex- 
cuses might be made by these officers for thus indirect- 
ly approving the construction put upon the contracts 
by the parties interested, since they eould not bind 
the government in this particular. With the contracts 
before them they had but one duty, and that was to 
see that they were honestly and faithfully carried out 
according to their spirit and letter. No conduct of 
theirs could estop the government from asserting its 
rights to receive for timber cut beyond the quantity 
and quality specified in the contracts._ 

Moreover, the supreme court regards the rule that an 
intentional trespasser, or a purchaser from him, shall 
have no credit for the labor he may have expended 
upon the property at the time of its conversion as ap 
eminently proper and wholesome one. It is and has for 
years been notorious, the court says, that under the 
various guises of Indian contracts, purchases of timber 
entries, or cutting timber for railway, mining or agri- 
cultural purposes the timber lands of the United States 
are being denuded of all their substantial value by 
logging concerns, gradually gathering to themselves 
all the valuable timber of the country, which congress 
intended to reserve for the benefit of homestead entry- 
men or the purchasers of land in small parcels. If 
trespassers under these circumstances were permitted 
to escape by the payment of the mere stumpage value 
of the standing timber there would be a strong induee- 
ment upon the part of these operators to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity of seizing this timber, since 
they would incur no greater liability than the payment 
of a nominal sum. It is only by denying them 
a eredit for their labor expended upon it that the 
government can obtain an adequate reparation for this 
eonstantly growing evil and trespassers be made to 
suffer some punishment for their depredations. 


e—eeerererereraee* 


It is reported that the Lumber Carriers’ Association 
will meet about the middle of September and advance 
the lumber rate from Lake Superior ports to Chicago 
to $3 a thousand, to take effect on October 1. Wages 
of vessel crews will be advanced from 15 to 40 percent 
on the same date, it is said, without regard to whether 
the plentifulness of freights warrants the advanee or 


not. ee 
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HARDWOOD PRODUCERS IN SPECIAL CONVENTION. 


PPPBLDLI IS 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States Reviews Trade Conditions— 
Report of the President and Statistical Review by the Secretary—New 
Price List Adopted but Publication Deferred. 


PPO 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, Sept. 5.—A special meeting of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, called for today at the Grand Hotel, this city, 
brought out a very representative attendance, particu- 
larly of southern hardwood men; and in a number of 
instances the mecting had been preceded by local 
meetings in the various hardwood market centers, and 
those who came to Cincinnati were here not only indi- 
vidually but as delegated representatives of their re- 
spective markets. ; 

Those in attendance gave strict attention to the 
work of the meeting, and the business was transacted 
with dispatch and with careful consideration of every 
detail. 

The morning was given up to the work of the com- 
mittee on values, which was subdivided between vari- 
ous woods and groups of woods. These committee 
meetings were open to all the attendants at the 
meeting and so were practically committees of the 
whole as far as the discussions were concerned, the 
voting, however, being limited to the committee mem- 
bers. 

The chief interest of course centered in the work 
of the poplar committee, under the chairmanship of 
A. J. Gahagan, and the committee on oak, presided 
over by Frank F. Fee, the latter committee having 
charge also of ash, hickory, chestnut, butternut and 
soft elm. The work on poplar was on the other hand 
divided between two committees, the main committee 
completing its report on the recommended list for 
rough poplar and then turning its report over to a 
committee on dressed poplar, composed of planing mill 
representatives, who completed the list on the values 
of the dressed stock items. 

The work of the committees occupied the entire 
morning. 


THE MAIN SESSION. 


This session was called to order at 3 p. m. by Presi- 
dent W. M. Ritter, who offered his formal address as 
follows: 

The President’s Address. 


It affords me much pleasure to meet the members of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
again in this assembly room. 

Since our first annual meeting, In January, this organiza. 


tion has been progressing most satisfactorily. We have 
been reaching out more broadly into the manufacturing dis- 
triets of the country, with a remarkably healthy increase 
in our membership, which increase also relates to the pro- 
duction and to the number of mills operated by our mem- 
bers. 

The wonderful resources of our commercial interests in 
almost every line this year show a larger percent of gain, 
in volume of business, than any former year; all of which 
we know has been carried on in the face of considerable 


disturbances, as labor troubles, serious floods in certain sec- 
tions and a great shrinkage in values of securities, In the 
face of all these disturbing elements, as above enumerated, 
I am pleased to say that the hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers are just approaching the fall season in a most strong 
and healthy position, having passed the usual midsummer 
dullness, during which time there have been many difficul- 
ties between labor and capital obliterated and also pessi- 
mistic feelings in financial circles are rapidly changing, 
and we find ourselves entering upon our last quarter of 
1903 with better and stronger feelings as to the future out- 
look than have prevailed for some time. 

The government crop reports continue to show most sat- 
isfactory yields of agricultural products, and the higher 
range of prices which are being obtained for these commodi- 
tiles throughout the agricultural sections of the country 
will again distribute the financial aid necessary to insure 
a continuation of the prosperous conditions that have ex- 
isted. 

We find by a careful study of the conditions that con- 
sumerse of ours and kindred products have broadened in 
their views and have been consuming and will continue to 
consume larger quantities, which has been made possible 
by the splendid conditions through which we are passing. 
In the face of this we find our available timber supply 
rapidly shrinking in acreage, with a corresponding increase 
in the cost of stumpage, labor, supplies ete., all of which 
our manufacturers should realize and handle their timber 
supply in the most conservative manner, as no more serious 
problem confronts us today than the finding of new loca- 
tions for our mills where our supply is exhausted. 

Your executive committee at different times during the 
past year have met to consider matters of importance to 
the association, and at these meetings data were produced 
by the secretary showing the results of canvasses made 
from our membership, as follows: 

First—-We have passed the midsummer season and the 
reports from the consuming markets are coming in, showing 
increases in demands for our material stronger than at any 
time during the past four months. 

Second—tThe river saw mills are in a position to deter- 
mine the amount of stocks they will produce for the year, 
and it has also been discovered that quite a number are 
now shutting down for the lack of available timber to saw. 

Third—tThe portable mills, using wagons for their de- 
liveries of lumber, have brought to the markets all of their 
products, which was made possible by the excellent condi- 
tion of the roads. 

Fourth—The volume of stocks on hand today, in propor- 
tion to the amount manufactured, is much less than ever 
reported before at this time of the year, and our statistics 
show that at no point do we find any accumulation. 

Fifth—The reports from the membership show that our 
price list, which was published February 2, is not in line 
with the markets at the present time. 

After considering these matters the executive committee, 
at their last meeting, on August 22, requested the president 
to call a general meeting of this association for the purpose 
of thoroughly studying in a body the conditions which con- 
front us. I would therefore suggest that the sense of this 
meeting would be to consider and publish a new list of 
values which would reflect the existing conditions. I think 
that the benefits of this association cannot be better ex- 


pressed than by continuing our work on these lines. 

In accordance with the proceedings of our annual meet- 
ing we were ably represented by delegates to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association convention, held at 
Washington, D. C., April 20 and 21, and since that time we 
have been working in close relations with that association 
and have already adopted the terms of sale passed upon at 
that meeting. e also believe that the work of this Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is large in its 
scope, and we hope that the members individually will as- 
sist this organization to further its interests by the sup- 
port of its movements, believing that it will in future be one 
of the greatest yee organizations in the country. 
I might add that special efforts are now being made by 
them to publishr a lumbermen’s credit rating department, 
which will be a valuable guide to those connected in the 
lumber industry, and which is obtainable only by the mem- 
bers of the affiliated associations. 

As stated before, our ary A is growing, and the 
work which we are doing is showing better results than 
ever, and it is my pleasure, as — of this association, 
to thank the members for the hearty support and indorse- 
ment of the work and assistance rendered in producing 


these results. 
The Attendance. 


Following the president’s address the secretary 
called the roll, showing the following attendance, in- 
cluding several new members who had filed their ap- 
plications just preceding the meeting: 


R. H. Vansant, Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 
Charles Kitchen, Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 
W. M. Ritter, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
J. W. Mayhew, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
H. BE. Wentz, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Frank F, Fee, Newark, Ohio. 

Henry Maley, Edinburg, Ind. 

William Threlkeld, Henry Maley Lumber Co., Evansville, 


d. 

Claud Maley, Maley & Wertz, Evansville, Ind. 

Frank May, May, Thompson & Thayer, Evansville, Ind. 
O. Moffett, Moffett-Bowman Lumber Co., Madison, Ind. 
John W. Mahan, J. W. Mahan Lumber Co., Pratt, W. Va. 
B. B. Burns, Tug River Lumber Co, Bluefield, W. Va. 
c. L. Ritter, C. L. Ritter Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
W. H. Dawkins, W. H. Dawkins Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky. 
Giles Wright, Giles Wright Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky. 
Joseph Keys, Keys-Fannin Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky. 

T. N. Fannin, Keys-Fannin Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky. 

F. C. Fischer, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, 


‘Ohio. 


ic. M- Crawford, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, 

0. 

Sa Isaacson, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, 
0. 


A. G. Wetmore, Ward Lumber Co. and Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. J. Newenham, Long Pole Lumber Co., Dotson, W. Va. 
Clinton Crane, C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati. 

Elmer W. Harris, Harris & Cole Bros., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Jay H. Northup, Louisa, Ky. 

¥. S. Paddock, Paddock-Richmond Lumber Co., Wise, Va. 
A. J. Gahagan, Loomis & Hart Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 
W. H. Nigh, Nigh Lumber Co., Lronton, Ohio. 
Robert Asher, T. J. Asher & Sons, Wasioto, *. 
Floyd Day, Swann-Day Lumber Co., Jackson, Ky. 
H. B. Curtin, Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., Sutton, W. Va. 
John B. Ransom, J. B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
R. M. Carrier, C. M. Carrier & Son, Sardis, Miss. 
A. KE. Norman, Norman Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 
FE. L. Davis, BE. L. Davis & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
EK. L. Davidson, Parkersburg Mill Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
es H. _ Beavers, Kentucky Lumber & Ven. Co., Rob- 
ns, Ky. 
oun D. Fridman, Fridman Lumber Co., New Richmond, 
0. 
William B®. Litchfield, Litchfield Bros., Boston, Mass, 
W. J. Cude, Kimmins, Tenn. 
W. I. Barr, Greenfield, Ohio. 
Harvey Derne, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Panther, W. Va. 
J. P. Murphey, Little River Lumber Co., Townsend, Tenn. 
L, A. Boll, jr., Suwanee Spoke & Lumber Co., Kuttawa, Ky. 
‘ J. = Murdock, Murdock Ven. & Lumber Co., Washing- 
on, Ind. 
J. D. Laskey, May, Thompson & Thayer, Evansville, Ind 
M. A. Hayward, Burt & Brabb Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
W. EK. Douglass, Columbus, Ohio, 
Cc. H. Loveland, Scranton, Ky. 
M. T. Rossiter, Troy, Ohio. 
W. R. Vansant, Biggs, Vansant Lumber Co., Huntington, 


. Va, 

J. D. Hughes, J. D. Hughes Lumber Co., High Bridge, Ky. 

Harold Robinson, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 

George M. Morgan, Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cincinnati. 

N. L. Heaton, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Lewis Doster, secretary, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Ohio. 


The reading of the minutes of the last meeting was 
recognized as a parliamentary superfluity, owing to 
the complete report which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
had published at the time, and was upon motion of 
William Threlkeld dispensed with. The report of the 
secretary and treasurer was also upon motion not 
read, but instead was ordered printed in the proceed- 
ings. It is therefore here given, as follows: 


Report of Secretary. 


I desire to place before you a report of the work accom- 
plished since my first annual report, submitted January 
27, at the first annual meeting of this association, bringing 
it up to the date of September 1, 1903. — 


Membership. 


On February 1 we were represented by 143 members, 
covering a territory of sixteen states, and since that time 
we have increased our membership to 218 members, repre- 
senting nineteen states. 

Production. 


Ov February 2, 1903, we represented an annual output of 
1,100,000,000 feet. Since that time we have’ increased, 
through our new members, to an output of 1,210,000,000 
feet, covering the following states: Arkansas, Illinois, In- 
diana, Seay, Sc egg Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, sconsin, South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Michigan, and the number of mills operated 
by the present members is 485. 


Grading Rules. 

No changes have been made in our grading rules since 
their adoption June 3, 1902, and the work of this office in 
distributing the same over the entire country has developed 
an edition of over 60,000 copies, which have been distri- 
buted throughout the hardwood producing and consuming 
sections of the United States, Canada and Europe. 


Bureau of Uniform Grades. 


The system which we have inaugurated by having the 
inspectors visit the mills of the members is still in force, 
and it is our endeavor at all times to furnish to the mem- 
bers such inspection service as will enable them to obtain 
the benefits of the visits to the mills. 

In the matter of reinspections our inspectors have been 
traveling to different locations throughout the United States 
for the purpose of reinspecting shipments made by mem. 
bers, and which are subject to a complaint or dispute, 
Requests have been made for the reinspection of 185 carg 
and the reports submitted in the regular form to the mem- 
bers for their information and methods of arranging for a 
settlement. 

The surveyor general of Massachusetts has adopted our 
official grading rules in his department, and is reinspect- 
ing shipments of lumber in different parts of the New Eng- 
land states under these rules. 

In_ different localities where consuming interests are 
largely represented inspectors have been placed es 
for the purpose of making reinspections and adjusting dif- 
ferences, and at the same time to thoroughly demonstrate 
the definitions of our grades. 


Price Lists. 


The price list published under date of February 2, 1903, 
which was the result of our last annual meeting, has not 
been changed, but our canvass of the membership last 
month resulted in a return of the following report: 70 
percent of the membership suggest a change advancing 
certain items on the list; 20 percent do not recommend 
any change; the balance, 10 percent, not reporting or 
stipulating whether there should be a change or not. 


Monthly Stock Sheet. 


Our monthly stock sheet, which is sent out to all mem- 
bers for the purpose of developing a list of surplus stock 
which is being offered for sale, and also the wants of 
members, has been used to good effect last year, and I offer 
you a tabulated statement showing the results of the re- 

orts which have been sent out since our last annual meet- 
ng. 

SURPLUS STOCK OFFERED FOR SALE, 

~~" pig amounts of each kind of wood from month to 

month : 
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The month of June, 1908, shows the largest amounts of 
surplus stock offered for sale, and the month of July shows 
the lowest amount for this year. Comparing July, 1903, 
with July, 1902, the shortage of surplus stock for this 
year shows a difference of 166,000 feet, which is remark- 
able, cwing to the fact that in 1902 our membership was 
60 and in 1903, for that month, it was 180. In August, 
1902, our membership represented 70 members, showing a 
surplus of 3,330,000 feet, against August, 1903, with a 
membership of 190, and a surplus of only 4,677,000 feet, 
or a difference of 1,347,000 feet, with a net gain of reports 
from 120 more members. 

I also might add that owing to the fact that this office 
was endeavoring to vbtain for the members the exact 
amount of surplus stock on hand special efforts were used 
to have the members supply this office for August, 1903, re- 
port with all the surplus stock which could be found. 


Terms of Sale. 3 

At our first annual meeting we adopted the following 
terms of sale: : 

“Terms of sale: Sixty (60) days from date of invoice, 
or two (2) percent off for cash in ten days.” 

With the understanding that these terms of sale should 
be in force until after the meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which was held in Washington, 
April 20 and 21. 7 adopted the following terms: 

Terms: ‘This invoice is subject to a discount 
of reent on net amount after deducting 
freight, peia within 15 days from date. Net 
60 days. If paid after 15 days and within 30 
days, a discount of 1 percent will be allowed, but 
no discount will be permitted after 30 days from 
date of invoice, Drafts on New York, Chicago or 
St. Louis will be accepted at par. If car is not 
received within 15 days from date of shipment 
and you desire to take 1%4 percent discount, esti- 
mate the amount of freight and remit the approxi- 
mate smount of the bill, and adjust the balance 
after the receipt of the shipment. Accounts are 
subject to sight draft, with cost of collection, 


if not paid promptly at maturity. 
When they were referred to your executive committee it 
was gem that our association adopt the same, as soo! 
as 75 percent of the annual output would agree to the 
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use of these terms. During May, 1903, the association 
was canvassed with the effect that 84 percent of the out- 
put represented gave their assent to adopt these terms, 
and they became effective ‘in this association June 1, 1903. 
Rubber stamps and stickers, setting forth the terms of 
sale, are kept in large quantities at the office for members 
who wish to order the same, and as we have these stamps 
and stickers printed in quantities we can afford to’ sell 
them to the members at a much lower price than they 
cap have the same printed. We desire that the members 
use these that are published by us, to insure perfect uni- 
formity. 





The books of this office have been examined by an auditor 
appointed under the direction of the president, and his 
statement is attached to the treasurer’s report, and the 
books show receipts and expenditures as contained in his 
statement. We have installed an addressograph machine 
in our office and have set up over 2,000 names of manu- 
facturers of hardwood lumber over the United States; we 
use this system to obtain statistical information and to 
forward matters which are advantageous to the entire 
trade. 

A matter to which we want to call the attention of the 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber who are not on this list 
is that at different times we are receiving requests for in- 
formation from those firms whose names we have been 
unable to obtain, and upon application we have gladly 
placed them on our list, and I take this opportunity of say- 
ing that we will be only too glad to have manufacturers 
of hardwood lumber who have not been receiving corre- 
spondence from this office kindly send in their names, and 
they will be placed on our addressograph form, insuring to 
them future correspondence from the secretary’s office. 


The Treasurer’s Report. 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand January 1, 1908................ $ 16.26 
Cash received through secretary's office......... 11,149.80 


$11,166.06 
EXPENDITURES. 


Vouchers from No. 94 to No. 248, both inclusive. $10,994.03 
Cash on hand, September 1, 1903...........44- 172.03 


$11,166.06 
Respectfully ——- 


(Signed) *, C. Fiscuer, Treasurer. 


Attached to the treasurer’s report was a statement of 
the auditor, A. R., Markel, an expert accountant, who, 
in accordance with the general rule, was appointed by 
the president to audit the books, and who states as 
follows: 

The Auditor’s Report. 

That he has examined the books and accounts of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
dating from January 1, 1903, to September 1, 1903, and 
that he finds the same correctly kept; that he finds vouch- 
ers in the office of the secretary of the association covering 
all expenditures as shown; and, further, that the foregoing 
balance sheet, dated September 1, 1903, and the statement 
of receipts and expenditures, were compiled by him from 
the said books, and that the said statement and balance 
sheet are true and correct. 

The financial exhibit shows that there was an excess 
of income over expenditures, and that the financial con- 
dition of the association has never been better. Beata 


Cherry and Walnut. 


Under the head of committee reports the various 
branches of the committee on values offered their re- 
ports. The poplar report had not yet been copied, 
the recommendations on dressed poplar having been 
completed but a few minutes previously. William 
Threlkeld, chairman of the committee on cherry and 
walnut, offered a report which was adopted unani- 
mously as offered. 


Oak, Ash, Hickory, Chestnut, Butternut and Soft Elm. 


Chairman Frank F. Fee—This committee offers its report 
with the understanding that this is an executive session and 
its proceedings not subject. to publication. 

The Chair—The chair does not understand that such is 
the case. 

R. H. Vansant then moved that the meeting go into 
executive session, explaining that he made the motion 
in order that there might be no feeling of restraint 
upon the part of any of the members. The motion was 
seconded and carried without discussion, and the com- 
mittee reported a price list upon the various woods in 
its province. 

Cottonwood and Gum. 


A report on cottonwood and gum was called for and 
A. G. Wetmore stated that R. M. Carrier and himself 
were the only manufacturers present who were directly 
interested in these woods. In order that the recom- 
mended values in these woods be satisfactory to the 
absent members of the committee he suggested that 
sufficient time be allowed to get their ideas by corre- 
spondence. This suggestion was approved, and the 
meeting delegated to the board of control the power to 
adopt the recommendations of the committee on these 
woods and to promulgate them with the balance of the 
recommended list. 

Basswood. 


The committee on poplar also recommended values on 
basswood, by request of the committee on other woods 
to whom this duty naturally fell, as it happened that 
the basswood people were more strongly represented 
upon the poplar committee than the other one. A list 
was recommended. 


Other Woods. 


The committee on other woods having reported this 
completed the committee reports on values. 


Publicity. 


R. H. Vansant—A while ago I made a motion to go inte 
executive session in the interests of freedom of discussion. 
As everything has gone along so smoothly and harmoniously 
I move that this motion be reconsidered and the proceed- 
_ of the executive session considered as open for publica- 

ym. 

The motion was lost by a rising vote of 10 to 18. 
A strict construction of this rule would therefore pre- 
vent the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN from taking further 
notice of the proceedings; but inasmuch as later 
motions were adopted permitting the publication of 


the price lists after September 15 it may be presumed 
to have knowledge of the proceedings to that extent 
and to be permitted to quote that motion as justifica- 
tion for publication after the time specified. 

As matters stood at a certain juncture the price list 
was to be issued ineprinted form and mailed to all 
manufacturers and consumers of lumber, but was not 
to be published in the lumber press. This injunction, 
it should be noted, was valid only against that portion 
of the lumber press which is friendly to the association 
moyement. Other trade papers could easily enough 
secure one of the printed lists which were to be scat- 
tered broadcast and would be lacking in news enter- 
prise not to publish it; and in this way the associa 
tion was accomplishing no purpose whatever except to 
give its opponents among the lumber press a news 
advantage over its friends. There were not lacking 
in the discussion those who advocated the benefits of 
the widest publicity, but they were in the minority 
until F. C. Fischer announced that the poplar manu- 
facturers were in favor of publication, although they 
were the only ones to whom the arguments in 
behalf of secrecy really applied. He moved that the 
poplar price list be given out for publication after 
September 15. The motion prevailed and would have 
been unanimously carried had the vote been confined 
exclusively to the poplar manufacturers, who under 
the constitution were the only ones entitled to vote on 
a question relating entirely to their own product. 

The oak people about this time began to see a bright 
light. They were not so anxious as they had keen to 
have their price lists entirely withheld from publica- 
tion; and repentance, conversion, confession and the 
adoption of a motion for the publication of the entire 
list after September 15 all occurred within a few 
moments’ time after the poplar people had led the 
way. Prominent among the advocates of publicity 
was one of the most active of the association workers, 
who had opposed it at the last meeting but who 
frankly stated that he had seen the value of the publi- 
cation of the price lists and of the publicity which the 
trade press had given to the work and principles of 
the association. 

The meeting adjourned with resolutions of thanks to 
the president, to the secretary and to the trade press, 
all passed in the executive session, which continued 
until adjournment. 





CONVENTION NOTES. 


A convention report which gives no information 
whatever of what was actually accomplished is some- 
what out of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s usual 
province; but the proceedings are supposed to be a 
dead secret until after September 15. As a matter of 
fact they will be stale news to every intelligent lum- 
berman long before September 15 and in many particu- 
lars this was a foregone conclusion before the meeting 
was called. It all calls up the image of the sage bird 
that hid its head in the sand, the while the gentle 
zephyrs were percolating through its posterior plum- 
age. 


- Charles Kitchen, of Vansant, Kitchen & Co., was a 
new attendant, who remained an interested spectator 
while his gigantic partner was in the thick of the fray. 


Harvey S. Hayden was busy visiting with the vari- 
ous manufacturers of whom Francis Beidler & Co. are 
large patrons. 


No, we do not think that the man who thought the 
product of the first and second logs was all first and 
second lumber is a reader of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. We even doubt whether he reads any lumber 
paper whatever. 


A. J. Gahagan believes in fair play for the small 
manufacturer as well as for the large one, and believes 
the ideal manufacturers’ association to be the one 
which lives up to that ideal. 


The Keys-Fannin Lumber Company, Ashland, Ky., 
a new member of the association, was actively repre- 
sented by both Joseph Keys and T. N. Fannin. 


J. D. Hughes, of High Bridge, Ky., one of Ken- 
tucky’s pioneers, was there, and with very strong 
ideas regarding values. He makes good lumber and 
wants a good price for it. 


Floyd Day did a good deal of convention work in 
his quiet way. 


J. W. Mahan, of Pratt, W. Va., stated that dry 
weather had tied up his operations there, which except 
for such contingencies are practically continuous 
throughout the entire year. 


W. J. Newenham came up from Dotson, W. Va., to 
contribute his genial presence to the meeting and ex- 
change some good natured banter with Louis Doster— 
who used to be his sales agent in the Long Pole Lum- 
ber Company before he became a big gun among lum- 
ber association secretaries. 


Nashville had an able representative in John B. 
Ransom, but the meeting missed some of the familiar 
faces in the usual Nashville contingent. 


Clinton Crane was one of the most rampant bulls 
at the meeting and one of the most ardent advocates 
of newspaper publicity. 


With the rapid cessation of manufacture at river 
mills, while geod roads have permitted ‘the hauling of 
mountain stocks, it is the opinion of the manufac- 
turers that the poplar stocks available between now 
and March 1 are nearly all in sight. 


HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


PAPA 


IN THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 8—The amount of lumber 
being put on sticks in this district is on the increase, 
but the accumulations of dry stocks, according to the 
statements of several of the larger producers, do not 
amount to very much. Weather conditions during the 
past few weeks have been such that the mills are run- 
ning at their full capacity where they have a sufficient 
supply of timber and plenty of help, but the number 
of mills now operating in this district is smaller than 
for a number of years, because of the increased cost of 
operation, which reduces the output materially and 
therefore limits the amount of stock placed on sticks 
at this time. Some of the mills are unable to get all 
the help necessary and a few are short on timber, a 
statement which is applicable to some of the local mills 
as well as to a few of those operating at interior points 

Said W. H. Russe, of Burgess: 

We are cuttin 
it out about as ae ee ee ee “This: owe 
very little room for accumulations of dry stock and I am 
of the opinion that there is not much accumulation of. dry 
stocks in progress at this point or anvwhere in the Memphis 
territory because of this very fact. We are piling our lum- 
ber in snch manner that it will dry with the greatest 
rapidity, and even with this we are not able more than to 
meet the demands made on us. It is this which gives the 
market its strong undertone and which makes the outlook 
rather bad for stocks of dry lumber with which to meet 
the demand of the coming spring. The situation now is a 
very strong one but it Is not as strong. I believe, as it will 
be after the turn of the new year, when the shortage in 
production will be more evident than {ft is at present. 

The car situation is fairly satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the lumbermen. There are slight delays 
in the handling of cars, but these have not become 
troublesome to any material extent. Some of the lum- 
bermen here are of the opinion that the real trouble is 
not in the shortage of cars but in the lack of suf- 
ficient motive power. 

The J. W. Thompson Lumber Company reports the 
purchase of more stumpage in LeFlore county, Missis- 
sippi. It has bought several lots of stumpage in that 
county during the past few months and now reports 
acquirements, all told, of about 15,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber—white and red oak, cypress and tupelo gum. The 
company is putting in a saw mill plant at Berclair, Miss., 
which is to be used for eutting up this tract of timber. 
The plant will be ready for operation within the next 
ten days and the company intends to make a lively run 
when it shall be completed. The mill will have a capacity 
of about 25,000 feet a day. The same company reports 
that in a short time the mill of the Schuh-Miller Com- 
pany, at Selma, Ala., in which it is interested, will begin 
the cutting of cynress on a large seale. The mill has 
been cutting povlar steadily since it began operations 
some months ago. Si ge 

The Anderson-Tully Company. manufacturer of cot- 
tonwood lumber and boxes and all sorts of veneering, re- 
ports the purchase of about 2,000 acres of timber land 
on the Mississippi river north of Memphis. The timber 
will be cut and brought down to Memphis to be pre- 
pared for the market. This. company has acduired 
a large quantity of timber in the section indicated 
within the past year. 

Some of the manufacturers of lumber here report an 
increase in the price of common labor and reports from 
Mississippi indicate that the mills in that state are 
advancing the price paid from 10 to 25 cents a day in 
order to prevent the help now employed from leaving 
the mills and going to the cotton fields for employ- 
ment. Considerable trouble is anticipated during the 
next three months on account of the general inadequacy 
of the labor supply throughout the south. 

J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber 
Comnany, is now in Chicago. 

Edward W. Niehaus. of E. W. Niehaus & Co., San 
Francisco, was among the visitors here this week. 

George D. Burgess. of Russe & Burgess, is still at 
Atlantic City. where he has been during the past three 
weeks. He is having such a roval time that he has 
forgotten to advise his partner just when he will re- 
turn. ; 


RARARSAAROS 


IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Sept. 8.—The lumber trade so 
far in September indicates a picking up over August 
and the season of vacation and waiting on orders is 
again ended. Inquiries are coming at a brisk rate and 
report from all east Tennessee has it that the mill 
men are taking advantage of good weather and doubling 
up to accumulate all the stock possible to enter the 
real fall and winter trade. They are meeting with 
some success in this and the output of the mills is 
heavy, though accumulations heretofore have been 
trifling. There apvears to be an improvement in the 
relative position of quartered red oak and plain oak. 
Chestnut, while never very plentiful, is a little more 
plentiful than usual. Export demand seems to be re- 
suming somewhat but walnut for the foreign trade is 
not so strong as it was sixty days ago. Ash is searce. Pop- 
lar is a little more plentiful but is in good request. 
Quarteréd white oak is hardly as conspicuous as hitherto 
though firm in price. _The pine lumber business is im- 
proving. The box and furniture factories are having a 
good trade. During the past six months prices have 
risen 10 percent, but there have been no very recent 
advances. 

Capt. A. J. Gahagan, treasurer of the Toomis *& 
Hart Manufacturing Company. notes that the lumber 
market is showing added inquiries and that local con- 
sumption is heavy. The furniture factory of this con- 
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ser is getting out its new designs for 1904. An ex- 
serienced designer from the northwest is now in this 
city. 

M. E. Temple, treasurer of the Chattanooga Furniture 
Company, reports the 1903 trade far in excess of that 
of the preceding year and notes a genuine spirit of co- 
operation on the part of the several Chattanooga fur- 
niture factories. They employ the same salesmen and 
advertise jointly. 

The Ferd Brenner Lumber Company reports good 
consignments for the export market and thinks tne 
German trade holding up very well in spite of reports to 
the contrary. The company has made some rather 
heavy oak purchases and has much confidence in the 
further strengthening of that wood. 

The Willingham Lumber Company has this year 
doubled its capacity and is now contemplating other 
improvements. The company has a site of two acres, 
owns its saw mills in Alabama and Georgia and cuts 
yellow pine, poplar and oak. It recently bought a 
half acre of ground on the south side of Catharine street 
in order to increase the capacity of the lumber yard. 
The tract cost about $15,000. 

Lott & Bauer are about to start up a new lumber 
establishment at Oakwood suburb, Knoxville, Tenn. The 
new mill will have a capacity of 35,000 feet a day. The 
enterprise is said to be backed by Young & Lane, bank- 
ers of Cincinnati. The mill will be equipped with 9-foot 
saws. The factory will cover five acres of ground and 
cost when complete $50,000. 

Jones & Cowen lost a saw mill at McEwen, Tenn., 
by fire a few days ago. The loss amounted to several 
thousand dollars, with no insurance, 

The saw mill of T. Baxter, near Lynchburg, Tenn., 
was consumed by fire one day this week, together with 
several thousand feet of lumber. 





AT THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 

Catro, Iuu., Sept. 7.—Charles 8. Carey and H. H. Hal- 
liday have returned from a trip east, having attended 
the convention at Boston of the National Box & Shook 
Manufacturers’ Association, of which Mr. Carey is pres- 
ident. They were joined on the trip by Secretary Jar- 
boe, of the Mengel company’s interests at St. Louis, 
and by B. F. Masters, treasurer of the Rathbone, Hair & 
Ridgway Company,eof Chicago. The meeting was well 
attended from all parts of the United States. Presi- 
dent Carey responded to the address of welcome made 
by Lieutenant-Governor Guild, of Massachusetts. 

7 Jeorge E. Ohara, of the Ohara Hardwood Lumber 
Company, this city, was elected deputy grand com- 
mander of the Masonic order for the state of Illinois at 
the conclave held at Peoria this week. This insures his 
election as grand commander next year, when the grand 
conclave will be held in Chicago. Mr. Ohara has been 
seriously ill at Vicksburg, Miss., for several weeks, but 
the indications are that he will be able to be brought 
to his home in this city within the next few days. 

The scenes of activity in the lumber district on the 
north side of Cairo betoken a good prospect for business. 
The new planing mill of the Sands-Spencer Company is 
cutting building material in large quantities and ship- 
ping it as fast as it can be turned out. The general 
manager, Charles I’. Johnson, is a courteous gentleman 
and shows every attention to visitors at the plant. 

The Himmelberger-Friant plant, with the bending 
department, where bent wood for wagon work and box 
material is turned out in large quantities, and all kinds 
of planing work is done, presents a busy scene. 

The Creelman Lumber Company’s yards, in charge of 
George Tidwell; the F. W. Atwood Lumber Company’s 
yard, with W. T. Hall as foreman, and the lumber yard 
of John MeInturf, are industries located on the Himmel- 
berger-Friant tract. Nearby is the McMullen Company’s 
yard, in charge of Frank Burmeister, and over the levee 
are the yards of the Three States Lumber-Company, the 
W. E. Smith Lumber Company and Houston Bros. Then 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, with its immense 
yards extending from the Illinois Central to the Big 
Four tracks, is nearby. This mammoth plant with its 
river fleet is an institution Cairo is proud to possess. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 8.—At the meeting of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, held in this city last Saturday, the price on 
poplar lumber Nos. 1 and 2 and shippers’ culls was ad- 
vanced. The action of the manufacturers in thus ad- 
vancing the price of poplar lumber in the face of the 
light demand that has existed for this class of material 
the past few months is not understood by the dealers. 
A prominent retail dealer stated today that he was 
offering No. 1 poplar at $3 a thousand less than the 
old list price. It is believed, however, that the prob- 
ability of all of the mills that cut poplar having to close 
down within the next few weeks until after the fall 
and winter rains swell the streams on which logs are 
floated to the mills governed the manufacturers in ad- 
vaneing the list price. 

C. Crane, of C. Crane & Co., one of the largest opera- 
tors and timber land owners in the central west, states 
that he has orders for all the lumber he can cut and 
that with the closing down of the mills for the lack 
of logs within the next few weeks the demand cannot 
be supplied. 

Oak, with the exception of common grades, continues 
scarce and in great demand. In other classes of lum- 
ber the trade conditions are about the same as_ those 
that have prevailed for several weeks, but the pros- 
pects for good business during the fall and winter are 
somewhat brighter. Dealers say that business is not 
as good at present as it was at this time last year, but 
the present slackness is accounted for by some by reason 


of the unusual activity of last winter and spring. None 
of the dealers take a pessimistic view of the situation 
and all of the manufacturers are decidedly optimistic. 





THE PAN-AMERICAN CITY. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 9.—As a rule the city hard- 
wood yards are filling up slowly. They will never be 
full again as they used be, of course, though some of 
the later established firms are finding that they were too 
modest in their estimates. The Standard Lumber Com- 
pany speedily outgrew one yard and is now too large 
for the second. O. E. Yeager is also remarking that he 
ought to have more room. This of eourse means busi- 
ness. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company has a barge 
load of maple coming down from Michigan and will soon 
be ready to make good its announcement of a resump- 
tion of the old lead in the maple trade. 

The Emporium Lumber Company is noting through its 
Buffalo office that it has a good supply of chestnut in its 
stock, which is a decidedly good thing these days. Sales- 
man Briggs will have no difficulty in finding people who 
want it. 

T. Sullivan & Co. are shipping in elm and basswood 
by lake and taking care of sales already made by ship- 
ping from certain western mills of which they are 
taking the cut, direct by rail. Business has been very 
good with them all the season. 

The Hugh MecLear company reports the sale of some 
good 4-inch maple at a fancy price, with more of it on 
hand, though all thicknesses of maple continue to. be 


DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


OPBD DDD LD 

At the principal points of distribution in the middle 
west and southwest a good and rising trade is reported. 
In this city the jobbers state that there is an active 
demand, mainly for special goods ordered for all kinds 
of buildings throughout the country. On this account 
they conclude that in the country at large there is 
much building in progress. Prosperity has been an 
incentive to all sorts of public and private improve- 
meut, which is especially marked in the thriving cities 
and towns in each county of the several states. The 
increasing wealth of the country has been an incentive 
to the erection of better dwellings, hotels, halls of 
entertainment, churches, schoolhouses and all structures 
that are desirable in prosperous communities. The im- 
petus given to such improvements in the several recent 
prosperous years is still effective. Though within the 
past three months there may have been a falling off in 





new plans and contracts, there was so much work 


started early in the year yet to be completed that the 
door and mill work trade is likely to be active until 
winter. It is noticeable, however, in this city and at 
other western points that the call for stock sizes of 
doors and sash is starting rather tardily. In this re- 
spect the trade is in sympathy with that which per- 
tains to the retail lumber trade. 

* * * 

In the eastern states there is a disposition to hold 
aloof from the door and mill work market, buyers hav- 
ing imbibed the impression that later in the season 
there will be a softening of prices. That feeling seems 
to be generally prevalent in the eastern states, both in 
respect to lumber and finished product. Building is 
to » degree inactive in portions of New England and 
the middle states, which has some depressing influence 
on the material market in localities thus affected. 

* * * 


No especial change has occurred in the window glass 
market during the week. The majority of the factories 
will remain closed until October 1, the few independent 
concerns that started up on September 1 having had 
little effect on stocks or prices. 

* * * 

The local jobbers report a really satisfactory trade. 
That is, the volume of orders is sufficiently large to keep 
the warehouse forces busy, and the demand is coming 
from all parts of the country. This indicates that there 
is a good deal of building going on in the towns and 
cities and throughout the rural districts, which the 
dealers who keep informed in such matters say is the 
fact. The call for sash, doors and mill work generally is 
so pronounced that dealers believe that the fall trade 
has actually begun, and will continue brisk for several 
weeks, Prices are said to be a little stiffer than a short 
time ago, but are still uncomfortably close to the profit 
line. Paes 

When the dealers all get fully busy in filling orders 
the tendency will be to steady prices at least, the mo- 
tive for cutting being absent when one has all he can 
do to keep up with the demand, Collections are fair. 
No change in the glass market is reported. Production 
has been restricted by the manufacturers, who seem to 
be getting into position to dictate prices to buyers. 

* * * 

Operators at St. Louis report a continued strengthen- 
ing of market conditions, which, while giving them no 
better prices than formerly, affords them more business. 
A large portion of current sales is of special mill work 
though the more southern territory is beginning to order 
stock sizes of doors, sash and blinds. Warehouses are 
generally well stocked with goods in anticipation of an 
excellent fall trade, and all the St. Louis manufacturers 
believe that fall business will come up to their expecta- 
tions. Enough business is now in sight to keep the 
plants in operation full time during the fall, and it is 
believed that the warehouses soon will be freely drawn 


upon for supplies. Strictly local trade shows some im. 
provement, and reported prices are very satisfactory. 
ee 


While the country demand for regular stock goods 
cannot be classed as active, Kansas City (Mo.) jobbers 
report a steady increase in both inquiry and volume of 
business. They look for a very fair demand for local 
shipments from the country during September and a big 
trade next month. ‘Traveling men report fine trade 
prospects, and it is the general opinion that the fall 
trade in the southwest will give the Kansas City jobbers 
about all the business they can handle. Building is as 
active as ever and the planing mills are loaded down 
with contracts. They are from one to three months be- 
hind and there is enough business in sight to assure 
them a steady run for the balance of the year. 

* * * 


The steady run of all finishing mills in Buffalo, N. Y., 
continues, some of the smaller establishments reporting 
a steady improvemenf, mostly on account of the good 
home demand. It seems to be agreed that there is not 
much to be expected from the eastern seaboard this 
season, so there is no effort to make mill trade in that 
direction unless a mill is so well established there that 
it can be somewhat indifferent to the conditions that 
beset the trade generally. Prices are fair, as competi- 
tion is not very sharp and as the various mills and 
semi-mills do not seem to work on the same lines, each 
keeping to some special side of the trade. 

* * * 


In the Saginaw valley there is a much better move- 
ment in sash and doors for both the domestic and the 
foreign trade, and box makers are having a satisfactory 
trade. The dressed lumber business is considerably im- 
proved. The mills and factories are running full time 
and business is fair at all events. 

* * * 


At Baltimore, Md., the sash, door and blind mills are 
not especially busy, and run under light pressure. Build- 
ing operations for a time showed some indication of 
becoming brisker, but of late the tendency to hold off 
has again been more pronounced. A pronounced aug- 
mentation in the requirements at an early day is not 
expected. 

ee # 

The operators of woodworking plants of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., are not enthusiastic over current condi- 
tions, reporting a considerable decrease in the volume of 
business as compared with that of other portions of the 
season, New orders for buildings are not being received 
in the volume that should be natural at this time of 
year. Yet all the mills are fairly busy with old orders 
and such new ones as are coming to hand. 

* * * 


A little lessened activity is to be noted lately in the 
New York city district in the buying of doors and 
moldings. This is due to a general belief that by wait- 
ing better prices can be obtained. Manufacturers deny 
this strenuously. Taking white pine as a basis, they 
argue that shop lumber is bound to be still dearer, and 
claim that the wise buyer is the one who buys quickly. 

* * * 

Factories at Minneapolis, Minn., report a somewhat 
larger inquiry, and they are doing more yard trade 
than a few days ago. Some business is being done in 
storm sash and stock sizes are moving slowly. The fac- 
tories continue to be busy filling orders for special work 
which accumulated during the summer and most of them 
are considerably behind. 

° * * 

The general tenor of Pacific coast, particularly Cali- 
fornia, news from the sash and door factories is that 
good times prevail and that the outlook is for their 
continuance. The old factories that have been in the 
field for many years do not feel at all disturbed by the 
competition of the new or, rather, the prospective com- 
petition. 





NEWS OF THE MENOMINEE CITIES. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Sept. 10.—There have been very 
few buyers here this week and only one sale of im- 
portance has been reported. The Adam Schello Com- 
pany, of Chicago, purchased 1,000,000 feet of hemlock 
and white pine of the Bay Shore Lumber Company. 
Joseph Miksak, representing the Pilsen Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, looked over stocks here this week. 

Shipments will not be very heavy until the eastern 
fleet which took out about 6,000,000 feet last week 
returns. Vessels are having a hard time getting car- 
goes. Lumber owners are not in a hurry to ship out 
their lumber. 

There is a big demand for culls and all kinds of 
box lumber this season. The culls have been going up 
and the better grades going down. The reason for it 
is not apparent and it is described as one of the freaks 
of the market. 

There has been a big drop in the shingle market. 
Extra Star shingles which sold for $2.70in the spring 
are now selling for $2.85. On a thousand feet this 
amounts to a drop of about $3.50. There is as yet 
no talk of stock for next year. Most of the lumber 
now on the river has been sold but there is some still 
in local yards unsold. 

The Menominee Lumber Company, which is oper- 
ating at Nicolai, Ore., is preparing to increase the 
capacity of the plant from 5,000 to 75,000 feet a day. 
James Cameron, formerly of Menominee, is president of 
the company. 

The Marinette. Lumber Company, it is rumored, thinks 
of suspending business after this year and may not 
operate again, although this has not been definitely de 
termined on, 
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A Gathering of Choice Spirits. 


When making a direct shoot from Canton, Ohio, to 
the west I telegraphed Fred Barnett, of Barnett & 
Anderson, Ripon, Wis., on general principles. I wanted 
to let him know that for a few hours I would breathe 
the air of his native state, then if he should be at the 
station when the train rolled in, shake hands and say 
‘‘Hello!’’ all the better. The latter he did, and when 
the train was about to pull out he caught me by the coat- 
tail and I was left. 

‘*Now,’’ said Mr. Barnett, as he steered his trotter up 
the street toward the office, ‘‘we will have that little 
picnic that has been previously mentioned.’’ ‘‘ Yes, it 
would be delightful, but I can’t stay,’’ it was urged. 
‘How are you going to help yourself?’’ was the reply 
as the fleet stepper swung into the great shed. 

Mr. Barnett then proceeded to heat the long-distance 
wires leading out of Ripon. M. H. Hand, of Plymouth; 
Chris Henningsen, of Oakfield; Frank Crowley and 
Dick Loomans, of Waupun; Will Kellogg, of Grand 
Rapids, president of the state retail association, were 
summoned to appear at Mr. Barnett’s cottage, The 
Mushroom, on Green lake, seven miles away. They all 
came except President Kellogg, who wrote a letter of 
regrets, saying that as the hunting season was about 
to open the storks were flying around his town, and he 
was afraid if he should leave home the wrong one might 
swoop down. A few days later I was in Mr. Kellogg’s 
town and sure enough he was off gunning, and the 
young lady typewriter, who had a delicious foreign ac- 
cent, said he might be gone two or three days. ‘‘Is he 
after stork?’’ I asked. ‘‘No, sir! Shickens!’’ she an- 
swered. 

For a while we thought that Mr. Hand was lost. 
Twenty-four hours rolled away and we saw nothing of 
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Schickens !” 


“No, sir. 


him; then of a sudden he appeared on the cottage 
porch, having come by special train, for aught I know, 
to Dartford, and from there chartered a steamer across 
the lake, And all this travel that he might be with us 
four hours! We knew he wanted to see us. 

Of course all these fellows brought their best girls. 
There were the same number of best girls that there was 
best fellows, except mine, who was superintending the 
farm work in Iowa. I threw in that sentence as it 
stands to make some grammar dude stare and 
swear. Not a lady in the lot was heard to remark that 
she was missing the bargain counter. Hence you may 
know that contentment reigned. No one was so thought- 
ful as to bring a camera, Had there been, one I should 
have posed Mesdames Barnett, Loomans and Hennigsen 
and published the portraits of three as good house- 
keepers as live in Wisconsin or elsewhere. If all ladies 
could keep house as do these the divorce mill would 
grind more slowly and the patent medicine doctors 
would make less money selling dyspepsia cures. I have 
had the pleasure of peeping into the houses of each of 
them, therefore my Dutch typewriter was not hung on 
a hair trigger when it talked as it did above. 

I said to these ladies that I was as good an artist 
as there is on the paper, though of course of a different 
turn, and in the absence of the camera with their per- 
mission I would sketch them to the best of my ability, 
and they all said, ‘‘Aye! Aye!’’ I was not pleased 
With the outcome. The pictures are not good likenesses. 
At this distance from the scene I do not know which is 
which. The only merit there is in the picture is that it 
1S an expression of a determination on my part to do 
Something, and I can hold up a hand and swear that 
[ did it the best I could. 

We men talked a great deal of lumber lore. There 
was a Turkish couch in the corner and on this we 
would lounge and tell our stories, taking care, however, 
they were within reason—reminded of this by the 
Ananias stories which were often reéled off on the tele- 


























phone. Mr. Henningsen was the fisherman and chopper 
of the party. He caught three fish as large as your 
smallest finger, and would chop, no matter if it was 
Sunday. You may know how we got along with the 
eating act from the fact that a load of loaves and 
fishes was hauled away after camp was struck. There 
were gasoline launches at our service, and we made the 
trip around the lake admiring the hundred or more 
beautiful cottages on the banks. The occasion was a 
highly enjoyable one, wholly due to the efforts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnett to make it so. It is no easy job to 
care for such a lot of Indians and Indian belles as we 
were from Friday evening to Monday morning. 


New Yard in a Little Town. 


Barnett. & Anderson have opened a yard in Picketts, 
eight miles from Ripon, which illustrates that occasion- 
ally a good thing is overlooked. Picketts is a tittle 
burg, composed of a railway station, an elevator, a 
couple of stores and a dozen or more houses, but 11, is 
a long distance from anywhere and is surrounded by 
a rich agricultural country.. As it looks on the sur- 
face it would take poor management to make a poor 
yard of it. An enclosed shed is already up and a half 
open one will follow. A young German who has worked 
in the home yard has charge and is happy that he is nis 
own boss in a way. They expect business at this yard—- 
expect to have money to store away—having already 
moved in a safe which has a combination longer than 
any moral law that was ever rigidly obeyed, and as long 
laws frequently get out of plumb so did this long com- 
bination, and the safe is so tightly closed that no one 
as yet has succeeded in breaking into it. 

I have known a host of these little burg yards which 
have been highly paying investments. The expense of 
running ther is small, and you know that the expense 
account goes at the profits like a hungry wolf with 
mouth wide open. Here we get rid of delivery expenses, 
and the expense of more than one man except during 
a time of rush. I have heard it remarked that in parts of 
Wisconsin there are openings for these small yards, 
but from what I have seen I should say that in making 
the selection a man would want his eyes open. Lumber 
is wanted in all these small towns, but in or near many 
of them there are small mills, and if the exclusive retail 
man has any rights which the average saw mill man thinks 
he is bound to respect tell me what they are. As a rule 
the farmer thinks he can buy lumber cheaper of a dinky 
mill than of a retail dealer proper, and oftener than 
otherwise he does buy it cheaper. 


A Town That Was Burned. 


The road from Grand Rapids to Marshfield runs 
largely through a country from which the timber has 
been stripped but which otherwise has not been subdued. 
There is thick underbrush dotted with dead trees the 
life of which was sapped by forest fires. The only ma» 
in the car besides myself was a pipe organ tuner, who, 
as we ran through the desolate country, proffered infor- 
mation pertaining to his business. Ordinarily it costs 
from $25 to $40 to tune a pipe organ, and many a time 
the expense is an even half hundred. Sixty-five percent 
of the Catholic churches have organs of this kind as 
against 5 percent of the protestant churches. It will 
be years before this land will be turned to agricultural 
account. Around Marshfield I was shown farms .which 
are worth from $100 to $125 an acre, and was told that 
the land we had passed over would some day be as valu- 
able as this. A large labor bill, however, will be rolled 
up against it before that time shall arrive. I wouldn’t 
want the job of digging out the stumps. : 

You probably remember when fire wiped out Marsh- 
field. These fires at the time are called catastrophes, 
but later on many of them are regarded in the light of 
blessings. In the case of Marshfield the old frame build- 
ings which came with the pioneer town were swept away 
and in their places are buildings of stone and brick. 
Six thousand inhabitants the town has, I am told, and a 
thrifty town it looks to be. One advantage possessed 
by it is a good hotel. I can’t say I have seen a better 
one in a town of the size. It is owned by a man named 
Blodgett, and I was pointed to a stock farm said to be 
one of the finest in the state, of which he is proprietor. 
He also runs-a saloon, and so on and so forth. It was 
natural enough to ask how he got his money, and I was 
told that he invented a slot machine and that the in- 
vention poured money into his purse. It is singular how 
many men make fortunes out of those things which play 
the dickens with others. Having heard this piece of 
news I rushed into Blodgett’s saloon, where there were 
at least half a dozen of ‘his machines, enthusiastically 
stuck a quarter into a slot and it was everlastingly swal- 
lowed up. Another and another and away they went the 
way of all earth so far as I was concerned. A man 
who knows asked me within a week what percentage 
was in favor of these slot machines, and I said I sup- 
posed a large percentage. ‘‘ Everything is in favor of 
them,’’ said he. ‘‘The player stands no chance what- 
ever. He may win occasionally, but invariably he plays 
back his winnings.’’" You see what becomes of the 
money of us dupes who think we are smarter than the 
machine, and you see how the world treats the man who 
invented the machine that empties our pockets. There 
is no use moralizing on it, however, for we who play 
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MAKERS OF EVERYTHING IV M1LL WORK 





Makers of everything in Mill Work in any 
kind of soft or hardwoods from the very 
plainest to the most intricate. Estimates 
furnished direct from plans, Our Factorv 
is especially equipped for the prompt ex- 
ecution of high class special work 


VENEERED DOORS, GRILLES, STAIR 
WORK, STORE FRONTS and FIXTURES, 
PORCH, PORTICO and TRELLIS WORK, 
SASH, DOORS, OUTSIDE and INSIDE 
BLINDS, MOULDINGS, Etc. 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 








WAUSAU, WIS. 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 
MOULDINGS and 
LUMBER. 





INTERIOR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 
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Don’t fail to ask us for prices on 
your car load order. 
All Goods Made of Wisconsin Pine. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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MIXED CARS MOLDINGS, SIDING AND 
FINISHING BOARDS, 


SANFORD & TREADWAY, Menominee, Mich. 
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WHITE PINE 





GREEN BAY. } 
RHINELANDER, § WISCONSIN. 


Office, Marquette Building, ° CHICAGO. 


Sawyer Goodman Company 


WHITE PINE AND HEMLOCK 





LUMBER. LATH, SHINGLES. 





Also Cedar Posts 
in carload lots. 








Geo. E. Woop LUMBER Co. 


MILLS AT WOODBORO, WIS. 


WISCONSIN 
PINE LUMBER 


Main Office, Room 1214, 135 Adams St., 


CHICAGO. 


We use the Telecode. 




















NU Gig GGT, 
¢ Send i us your RUSH ORDERS for 
LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES. 5 


We have every Facility for shipping your 
orders immediately on receipt 


C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co., 


OFFICE AND YARD, 
Archer Ave. and Quarry St, - CHICAGO. 
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SHINGLES, LATH AND PICKETS. } 


We have the best assortment of Dry Stock in the 
state. Our lumber being cut with an Allis band 
insures purchasers of well manufactured lumber. 








JOS. DESSERT LUMBER CO. 
MOSINEE, WIS. 
13 Miles South of Wausau, Wis. 
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We Manufacture for the Trade 
a Nice Stock of 


WISCONSIN VALLEY PINE LUMBER 


HEMLOCK LUMBER ALSO. 


H. W. Wright Lumber Co., 
MERRILL, WIS. 
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AND THICKNESS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES :—Pattern Lumber, 
Box Material, Factory Stock 
and Beveled Siding. 


: RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., ‘Drummond, Wis. 





MANUFACTURERS ano WHOLESALERS, 
Mixed Car Lots to Retall Trade, We carry alarge stock & complete assortment. 








the machine are fools to that extent, and the man who 
invented it was far-sighted enough to see the streak of 
fool in us. 

I wanted to see ex-Governor Upham, but he was away 
from home. At Grand Rapids nearly all of the lumber- 
men were away from home. It really seems at times 
that they are avoiding me. In the spring I start out with 
high eclat, as they say in polite cireles, wearing a tailor 
made suit, shoes nicely polished, hair combed, and then 
gradually everything begins to go down hill. I am like 
a circus. You know how a circus looks in the spring 
time—the wagons are nicely painted, the horses tiptoe 
along, the apparel of the performers is not crying for 
the laundry, and we comment favorably upon the show. 
Later in the season the circus has put on an aged appear- 
ance. It looks run down. The horses are worn out. The 
wagons are scratched and muddy. The performers have 
lost their appearance of freshness, and when listening 
to the band that leads the procession we remark to our 
neighbor on the untidiness of the outfit. I am now 
passing through the fall period of my campaign. Only 
yesterday I took my scissors from my pocket and clipped 
the fringe from the bottoms of my pants legs. My shoe 

















“Swallowed up.” 


heels want righting up. 1 got soup, or some other stuff 
that leaves its mark, on my hat. Maybe this is not the 
reason I am not seeing more of the lumbermen in this 
section of Wisconsin, but you know how a sensitive soul 
is always imagining things. 


Manufacturers Who Retail. 


They all do it here in Marshfield—that is, the three 
retail dealers are also manufacturers. An interesting 
seance was held in the retail yard of the Upham Manu- 
facturing Company, when piloted around by KE. E. 
Finney, secretary of the company, as well as superin- 
tendent of its lumber operations. The double band 
mill of the company, a short distance away, is cutting 
60,000 feet daily, principally hemlock. This mill for- 
merly ran on pine, but pine stumpage tributary to it 
has disappeared. In the retail yard none but hemlock 
dimension is sold, No. 1 at $14 and No. 2 at $12. You 
will say these are low prices. So they are, and I pre- 
sume they are not prices with which you would want to 
compete. Mr. Finney was very frank when talking about 
prices. ‘We do a big retail business,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
that business is for the purpose of finding an extra 
outlet for our lumber. If we get a dollar or there- 
abouts over wholesale prices we are satisfied: When 
doing this we are treading on the toes of no one, as 
our competitors as well as we are manufacturers. If 
there was an exclusive retail yard in the town no doubt 
our course would be somewhat different. We sell lumber 
over a large territory, going in one direction as far as 
thirty miles, in other directions from sixteen to twenty 
miles. The dry kiln and planing mill are for the ex- 
elusive use of our retail department. Know what 
kind of shingles are on the planing mill? Hemlock! 
As an experiment we made them two years ago and 
put them on the mill. They are all right! ’’ 

At that moment I had that tired feeling and leaned 
against a big post. Two years ago these hemlock 
shingles were manufactured and piaced on the roof of 
the planing mill as an experiment. Ye gods and all 
the little fishes that swim in the streams! For years, 
off and on, the merits of the hemlock shingle have been 
exploited in these columns. Haven’t I told to what 
extent the shingle is used in Pennsylvania, southern 
New York and clear upon into central New York; how 
under a hemlock roof I was born, lived to be more 
than a dozen years old, and the roof remained prac- 
tically as good as ever? Then in Wisconsin I visit 
this great, rich concern that two years ago, as an ex- 
periment, made a few thousand hemlock shingles and 
put them on a roof and is watching their behavior! 
What is the matter with my English? Can’t I make 
myself understood? Or are there lumbermen who won’t 
read what I write? ‘It would be money in the pockets 
of some of them if they would—off hand I can tell you 
that. 

‘*Mighty pretty ceiling,’’ Mr. Finney remarked, call- 
ing my attention to a pile of 8-inch double beaded 
hemlock ceiling. Some of it was as clear as a quill, 


and I was informed that a sure way to find a market 
among the retail men for this ceiling was to introduce 
it. ‘*The first order invariably brings others,’’ said 
Mr. Finney. ‘‘Wish you could see a couple of houses 
here that are finished with hemlock in the natural grain, 
At Medford the second story of a hotel is finished in 
that way. No, these houses are not cheap houses; they 
cost in the neighborhood of $2,500 each. Next year we 
will push hemlock for finish and it will go, too. We 
will select the stuff, run it through the dry kiln, then 
ask the builder to choose between pine at $50 a thousand 
or this hemlock, which will answer every purpose, at 
$18 or $20.’ 

None but basswood siding is sold here and builders 
want nothing else. No house is too good for basswood 
siding. Last year clear sold for $22, this year it is 
selling for $32. ‘‘How long will basswood last in 
this country?’’ I asked, ‘‘The end is near,’’ said Mr. 
Finney. ‘‘The mills turn out little lots of a million 
feet or so. Today T call basswood the best siding in 
the market.’ 

That is the way, beloved, they talk about basswood 
siding up here where they know what it is. Two weeks 
ago in Ohio a yard man told me that he wouldn’t side 
a pig pen with basswood. While he thus unconsciously 
voiced respect for the wood, I did not try to convince 
him of the merits of the siding, for I didn’t care 
whether he sided his pig pen with it or not. There is 
no use dny one wasting his breath proclaiming the 
merits of the wood, us according to Mr. Finney it will 
soon be gone; and other manufacturers have told me 
the same story. 

I thought I could break into the house that was fin- 
ished with hemlock, and succeeded. The lady looked 
at me as though I was a book agent, or had called 
to collect a church subscription. From start to finish 
she didn’t crack a smile, but while she kept a close 
eye on her silver she permitted me to step into the 
dining room and see the finish. It is all that Mr. Finney 
claimed for it, and so far as I can see is as good as 
any finish. Hemlock has a fine grain, so far as figure is 
concerned, is as hard as several other woods which are 
used as finish; then why should it not answer the pur- 
pose well enough? It will, and I will bet you $4 that 
with the Upham Manufacturing Company pushing it 
as a finishing wood it will go into a score of houses the 
coming season. 

A New Yard. 


The Connor Lumber Company has several retail yards 
at outside points and has recently located one in Marsh- 
field, its headquarters. The first sales were made about 
June 1, and already the business is going at the rate 
of $50,000 a year. The shed is the largest in the state, 
40x200 feet, three stories high, and twelve feet between 
joints. I never want to fool you though, hence it is 
my duty to tell you that this building was not erected 
for a lumber shed. First it was a chair factory, then a 
paper mill, then a wind mill factory, and every under- 
taking busted higher than a kite, as my good old 
grandfather was wont to remark. The dear old man 











“Took my scissors and clipped.” 


never knew that a thing ever bursted—it always busted 
—and he was one of the best men who ever walked the 
foot stool, as you may judge from some of his progeny. 
After all a man’s knowledge of words-has nothing to 
do with his motives in life. If we know more about 
words than our neighbor it is an accomplishment that 
is tacked on and has nothing to do with the character 
of either of us. P 

When I ascertained that Manager W. H. Ludwig 
was acquainted with this department I knew he was 
a good manager. Mr. Ludwig came up from Racine 
soon after the beginning of the year, and it is amusing 
to hear him tell his experience when getting the yard 
under way. He says he would sit in the old building 
until midnight, listen to the wind as it whistled through 
the windows, imagining that every sound was the ghost 
of some business that had been buried from the great 
structure. All this time he was pounding his head in 
an effort to figure how to get trade to come his way, 
and now it is going for him on a@ run. 

We had a little talk regarding the different treat- 
ments accorded to managers. by the heads of houses. 
Mr. Ludwig said that. Mr. Connor had been exceedingly 


considerate. This, however, is not always the case with 
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the bosses. They are proprietors who lack patience. 
They expect that everything will go with a rush, and 
when it is a little slow they resemble a hornet that 
buzzes around as if it wants to sting. A year ago l 
was in a new yard the manager of which confidently 
told me that he was about to leave. ‘‘I can’t suit the 
old man,’’ said he. ‘‘Trade doesn’t come as fast as 
he wants to see it, and he comes around as grouchy 
as an old hen. I failed to get a bill that came my 
way yesterday, and while the boss didn’t bear on very 
hard I could see which way the wind blew. I don’t 
have to live in such an atmosphere. I came here in- 
tending to do my best, have done it, and having done 
that 1’ll be blanked if I will take back water from 
anybody.’’ 

The yard had been established about seven months 
and the premises were in excellent shape. No one 
could ask for lumber to be better piled. The manager 
showed me his system of bookkeeping, which was bet- 
ter than I could do myself, as sometimes it is hard to 
tell my figures one from the other. This manager was 
a man of a good deal of intelligence, but of course I 
can’t say that he was a good salesman. On the sur- 
face it looked to me as if the proprietor was over 
anxious. Trade asa rule will not come to a new yard with 
a rush, Oftener than otherwise it must be worked up. 
Many of you know that at first your business was 
light—perhaps the first year you hardly paid expenses 
—then the volume gradually increased, year after year 
it became larger, and when we are conscious of this 
state of affairs it would be well for us to bear in 
mind that a hired man in a new yard cannot perform 
miracles. Not many of us think he can, but as seen 
there is now and then one of us who lacks considera- 
tion. 

I asked Mr. Ludwig how much lumber he expected 
to sell when once he was well under way, and he is 











“A diamond that shone like the evening star.” 


firmly of the belief that the amount will be large. 
‘My sales are now exceeding $150 a day,’’ said he. 
Not bad for a three-months’-old yard, eh? 


Good Time to Sell. 


When about to pass the dollars through the window 
of the cashier that. would square me with The West, 
Minneapolis, I was asked what I was doing and, turn- 
ing, saw B. L. Willis. ‘‘I am going to leave this town 
in fifteen minutes,’’? I told him. ‘‘O, no you don’t,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘A part of my last month’s salary is 
in m} pocket crying to get out. My household goods 
are packed and insured, my wife will be at McClintock’s 
tonight, and I am free. Come to dinner with me, then 
we will go to the theater, the Dewey or the Metropol- 
ltan—’? ‘*Tet’s see; the Dewey is a classical theater, 
isn’t it??? I asked. ‘‘It is one of a class,’’ was the 
evading reply. But we didn’t go to the Dewey. We 
are not the fellows you take us for. We went to the 
Metropolitan, and I never felt sillier in my life. The 
play opened the tear valves, and to have the lights sud- 
denly flare up and the audience see a big booby of a 
fellow, wearing a diamond that shone like the evening 
star, wiping his eyes as though he were a child or 
Woman disgusted me with myself. I’ll never go to see 
such a play again. A hundred to one I would prefer the 
Dewey. 

After it was settled that I stay over and help Mr. 
Willis squander his money we sat down in some of those 
chairs in the lobby of the hotel which take you in clear 
up to the arms, and I asked Mr. Willis about the truth 
of the story I had heard that afternoon. ‘‘Yes,’’ said 
he, ‘*T have sold out and start westward tomorrow. ’’ 

“‘By gum,’? said I, ‘‘that is an enigma. I know a 
hundred men who would like to buy a good yard to- 
night, and here you, with an interest in forty-two of 
them, drawing a salary as secretary of the concern, an- 
other salary, I suppose, as buyer, sell out. It’s none of 
my business, but what species of microbe got to working 
im your system?’’ ‘‘ Well, I thought it was a good time 
to sell,’’ he said slowly, evidently weighing every word. 

Seventeen years ago Mr. Willis went from a school 
room as a teacher into a lumber yard, and has been in 
the retail business ever since. In the early ’90s he 
headed the B. L. Willis Lumber Company, with a line 
of yards which not long ago were submerged into the 


Citizens’ Lumber Company. Under the same manage- 
ment was the Northern Iowa Lumber Company, with a 
string of yards, the combined number being forty-two. 
Mr. Willis was secretary of both companies, and of late 
has been buyer for the yards, with headquarters in the 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis. 

‘*T want to play the boy for a few months,’’ he said. 
‘*Fact is, I never had much time to be a boy. First I 
shall go on a hunt in Dakota and later take in some of 
the big game in the vicinity of the Rockies. I have felt 
ashamed of myself that I was so ignorant of the way 
west coast and southern product is handled. Here I 
have been selling the stuff and know little about it. 1 
am going on the coast, from there roam south, and I 
hope to learn a few things that will be of service to 
me.’? 

For an hour I reveled in the philosophy propounded by 
Mr. Willis. He is unique insomuch that he knows 
himself. The most of us are ready to place a brother 
on the dissecting table, but Mr. Willis places himself 
there and wields the saw and knife with his own hands. 
He knows he is human, frankly acknowledges it, and 
knows that every one else is human. ‘‘We all have 
bristles, more or less,’’ said he. ‘‘Some of us try to 
cover them up, but we have them just the same. I never 
expect to see a wholly bad man or a wholly good one. 
And the good you can get out of a man if you only 
push the right button!’’ During the short time it has 
been known that Mr. Willis was free footed several 
alluring propositions have been made to him, but to all 
he had said that he would not entertain any proposition 
until he had tramped for awhile. ‘‘Bet $4 you will go 
into the manufacturing business on the west coast,’’ I 
said. ‘‘Can’t say. Maybe I will. I may come back 
here and run a line of yards, but for a while Ill not do 
either. ’? 

For years Mr.Willis and I have at times snuggled up 
rather close together, and late that night when I shook 
his hand and said, ‘‘Good-bye, old boy, and may good 
luck attend you,’’ I did not speak for myself alone but 
for acquaintances and friends who are scattered far and 
near. 

‘‘The demand for lumber at the Iowa points where 
our forty odd yards are located will be 50 percent lighter 
this fall than it was last,’’ said C. P. Bratnober, president 
of the companies with which Mr. Willis was so recentiy 
associated. Fifty percent; that is a good deal! THear- 
ing this I wondered if Mr. Willis thinks that the pendu- 
lum has touched the high mark of prosperity and is on 
its return trip. Mr. Bratnober was about to move his 
family from Waterloo, Iowa, to Minneapolis, For three 
or four y#ars he has given little attention to the yards, 
Mr. Willis superintending them, but now he will assume 
active command again, making his headquarters here. 


Founded by Famous Singers. 


Hutchinson, Minn., gets its name from the Hutchin- 
sons who years ago charmed the people with their songs. 
It is a good town, has three yards and the demand for 
lumber is and has been good. So far as I can learn there 
has been no complaint of trade throughout this section 
of the state. I made the trip here expressly to see E. J. 
Stearns, the dealer who puts a great gilt sign over his 
shed door. Mr. Stearns has three yards. When we were 
walking over the town (Mr. Stearns not being given to 
trotting horses) he told me that the town, with its 3,000 
inhabitants, has an even dozen churches and ten grain 
elevators. He says the elevator business is overdone. 
It’s all wheat in this section, corn not being the whole 
thing as it is down through Iowa and into Missouri. My 
schedule time in Hutchinson was three hours, and while 
I did stay we visited fast and furious. 

Parenthetically, I must add that at the last moment I 
have cut out the pictures of the Wisconsin ladies above 
referred to. I cut them out as I expect to see the ladies 


again some time. 
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Indications Never More Promising. 


Mason, Micu., Sept. 5.—Fall trade in our locality looks 
very promising. The indications have never been better, 
owing to the prosperous condition of the farmers; their 
crops are anything but a failure this year. The past season 
has been a good one also. There is very little call for yellow 
pine piece stuff here; it is principally hemlock that the trade 
demands, except in boards, flooring etc. In that line our 
stock runs largely to yellow pine and white pine. In 
shingles we handle everything which seems to suit the trade. 
We always have a good trade on them the year round; the 
farmers are calling for them all the time. 

C. P. MICHELSON. 


Fall Prospects Never Better. 


FLUSHING, Ono, Sept. 6.—The prospect in this locality 
for fall trade in lumber was never better. Northern hem- 
lock is used here almost exclusively for piece stuff. Very 
few shingles are used in this vicinity, slate being used 
mostly for roofing. We have not had a rain for more than 
two months, The corn crop will be about half an average 
yield. R. 8. Smears. 








An Association Officer’s Views. 


NEWARK, OHIO, Sept. 7.—The prospect for fall trade for 
this vicinity is reported excellent and the dealers generally 
are preparing to regard that fond anticipation as a certainty. 
The corn crop throughout this section—and the same con- 
dition can safely apply practically to the entire state— 
will not be more than half the average. In fact, if the acres 
planted develop twenty bushels to the acre, under present 
conditions, it is as much as can reasonably be expected, 

Hemlock bill stuff is the prevailing demand, although the 
yards generally carry a fair assortment of norway pine 
piece stuff. Yellow pine piece stuff is not carried in stock, 
excepting timber sizes and long joists. Shingles sell freely, 
but their demand is confined practically to repair work. 
Henflock and red cedar are the varieties generally called for. 

The volume of business done in the yards here up to the 
present time exceeds that done any previous ey * 

. M. SMITH, 
Secretary Union Association of Lumber. Dealers. 





WEST VIRGINIA MILLS AT 
RORACEG. SPRUCE AND WEST:VA. 
Receiver. HEMLOCK 
119 South 4th St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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? J. Randall Williams & Co. 





o 
YELLOW PINE,  paociricooast 
PRODUOTS and 
WHITE PIN E. ee HARDWOODS. 





515-516 ARCADE BUILDING, 


FIFTEENTH AND MARKET STS Philadelphia. 
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WHOLESALE WHITE PINE. 
Send us your list of what you have 
to offer in White Pine. We pay cash, 


WM. H. FRITZ & COMPANY, 
Room 301 Grozier Bidg., 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








- A. THompson, 
Spruce and Hemlock Lumber | 


SPRUCE.AND HEMLOCK BOX SHOOKS: 
915 Betz Building 
hiladelphia, Pa. | 


ve Year Through 
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WHOLESALE WHITE PINE 


Office and Yard BUFFALO, N: Y., Genesee St. & Erie Canal, 
TIFTON, GA., 1708 Fisher Bidg., CHICAGO. 


PROVIDENT LUMBER CO. 


Room 910-11-12 Penn Sq. Bidg., 1416-18 So. Penn Sq., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK AND OAK 
Rough or Dressea 


Yellow Pine Timber 2.2: 


GEORGIA RIFT FLOORING, HARDWOODS. 
SAMUEL H. SHEARER & SONS, Crozier Bidg., Philadelphia, 
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YELLOW PINE >*cc'* FLOORING 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, 
White Pine and Hardwoods... 


Eli B. Hallowell & Co., ““prmxdecona. 
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Geo. D. Emery Go., “= 


mPonTERS KO MAHOGANY LUMBER 





“nn SPANISH CEDAR 
CIGAR BOX 
Veener Department. nerve : LUMBER 
Mahogany, y Ww ¢ and 
Figured Walnut, pamenanoe | oods VENEERS 
Bird’s-Eye Maple, Hungarian Ash. 











Office, Mill, Yard, Saiesroom 
Nos. | to 44 BROADWAY, 


Chelsea, Mass. 


a) 

















We carry at 
alltimes 


WHITE CANE ASH =z: 


fourths to one million feet, all thicknesses and thoroughly dry. 

PLAIN RED OAK, Port4z, crPRzss, cot, 

TONWOOD, and all kinds of SOUTHERN HARDWOODS. 
J. W. THOMPSON LUMBER CO, 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
— — 
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W. M. RITTER LUMBER CO, 


General Office, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Band-sawed West Virginia 
Yellow POPLAR. 


Celebrated Blue Ridge 
White PINE. 

Plain and Quarter-sawed 
OAK. 


Ash, Basswood, Chestnut 
and Hemlock. 


WRITE 
FOR 
PRICES 








ALL HARDWOODS GRADED AND SHIPPED IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH RULES OF THE HARD- 
WOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


















fog FEET POPLAR 


WELL-SELECTED ROUGH. 
FOR QUICK SHIPMENT... 





Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Doors and Windows Jambs. 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading, 


» Sean Leon ey) 






CLAY CITY, KY. 


JOHN +, HARDWO)D 
CATHCART '" LUMBER 


PLAIN OAK 

POPLAR 

GUM 
DECATUR.ALA. NEW YORK CITY. 








WE MANUFACTURE 


WOOD L 


WM.H. WHITE &CO. 


BOYNECITY. MICH. 
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Boyne Gity Lumber Go. | 
MANUFACTURES 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


: SELECT STOCK PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
BOYNE CITY, MICH. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
POLE SUPPORT. 


The use of the cedar pole has worked a revolution in 
shed construction. So far as has been learned the pole 
in this field was first used about ten years ago—cer- 
tainly not previous to that date except in isolated 
cases. It is now used outside the realm of lumber 
shed building, in the middle west being considerably 
employed in the building of barns and cattle sheds. A 
few yard men have pinned their faith to cypress instead 
of cedar poles and at much extra expense have brought 
poles from Louisiana. The economy of this action is 
questionable; in fact it is known to be well nigh 
senseless. 

The main object of using cypress, it is ciaimcd, is 
its extra durability as compared with cedar. Cedar, 
however, possesses the quality of durability to a satis- 
factory degree—entirely so when properly set. When 
poles were first used for sheds no especial care was 
taken when placing them, simply a hole being dug and 




















CYLINDER FOR PUTTING IN CEMENT. 


the pole set in it. When set in this way for other pur- 
poses than sheds they have come out of the ground 
sound after a lapse of seventeen years, with the excep- 
tion that the sap was decayed. Others were taken out 
when they had been in fourteen years, with no sign of 
rot. The yard proprietors who have pole sheds which 
are ten years old express no anxiety as to their con- 
tinued durability. In the remote event of decay, how- 
ever, the poles could be sawed off near the ground and 
flat stones placed under them for foundations. 

Latterly, the possibility of decay has been antici- 
pated by the more cautious, the pole being set in con- 
crete, which it is thought will preserve it at least during 
the business career of even the youngest lumberman. 
This later method of course adds to the expense, though 
not materially, as a barrel of cement is ample for four 
or five poles, and by some it is made to go farther than 
that. It is best that the hole be dug four or five feet 
deep, but as the wood does not decay under ground—- 
only on and near the surface—it is not necessary that 
the concrete exceed two and a half or three feet deep, 
care being taken that above the surface of the ground 
it be so packed around the pole, in the form of a little 
hillock, that any moisture that may come in contact 
with it shall run away instead of settling around the 
wood. This is a wise precaution, though ordinarily 
under the roof there is no good reason why. moisture 
should reach it. By one shed builder it is asserted that 
the pole should rest entirely in concrete, with three or 
four inches under it, to prevent moisture from working 
upward, 

When placing the concrete there is an excellent 
though simple device which works advantageously. This 
is a sheet iron cylinder, in diameter a foot larger than 
the pole, three feet long, hinged together somewhat 
after the fashion of a stovepipe, with two handles at- 
tached at opposite sides. First when the pole is in place 
the earth is tamped in hard within two and a half feet 
of the surface, the clinder is unfastened, placed around 
the pole, again fastened, and the enclosure is ready for 
the concrete. Enough cement is placed in the cylinder 
to fill it several inches; at the same time the earth is 
tamped solidly around it to the same hight. The 
cylinder is pulled up nearly to the top of the ground 
and the operation is repeated. This goes on until the 
hole is filled, when the cylinder is unclasped and re- 
moved. The cylinder need not be of heavy iron and 
any tiriner can make it. By this process the concrete 
is kept apart from the dirt, which is a prime considera- 
tion, as in all work dirt mixed with cement is dele- 
terious to its strength. 

The great strength of a shed frame of this descrip- 
tion admits of no doubt. Shed after shed of the ordi- 
nary types has been ‘blown down, and it is believed 
that a pole’shed will stand a force of wind four times 
greater than will the common one. When properly 
braced nothing short of a cyclone will level it. The 
more poles the stiffer the structure, yet nd builder has 
seen fit toe set them thicker than is dictated by the 
average carpenter. It is also a patent fact that the 


larger the poles the stiffer the structure, but a 6-inch 
pole is ample in size, the majority of those used not 
exceeding five inches in diameter at the small end. 

When setting the poles the corner ones should first 
be placed and the others lined up by them. It is gen- 
erally, if not always, difficult to secure a large number 
of straight poles, but if those at the ends be straight 
it matters little if the others are not entirely so. The 
chief advantage of a shed of this description is that it 
is absolutely solid. Perhaps a half of the frame sheds 
are giving way in some particular, the whole frame is 
sinking at some point to an extent that the roof is 
carried with it, or the bearings which support the lum- 
ber have broken. A pole shed can be erected even by 
a novice in construction, yet all the posts remain as 
originally placed. Not one carpenter in a dozen, un- 
acquainted with the requirements of a shed, will erect 
a frame structure that will answer the purpose as well 
as will a pole shed built by a tyro in the art. 

If the second deck be required the poles will easily 
support it, though the more conservative builders rest 
the deck on a foundation of its own. When its weight 
falls upon the poles not in a single instance is it 
known that they have settled to an extent to affect 
the outlines of the roof. To avoid this possibility, 
however, the independent foundation is advised. When 
from any cause the roof settles there is regret that 
precaution against it was not observed, the expense of 
such precaution being light when compared with the 
cost of repair. In every instance the poles along the 
alleys should be so far in front of the bins as to leave 
free piling space back of them; otherwise they take 
the room which might better be filled with lumber. 

The treatment of the tops of the poles for the recep- 
tion of the plate consists in cutting’ them away, as 
shown in the illustration, spiking the plates securely 
to them, one on each side, and trimming them on the 
upper edge to a slant that will accommodate the pitch 
of the roof. 

Having inspected thousands of sheds and listened to 
numberless arguments, pro and con, by the best yard 
men of the country, regarding the various styles of 
structures, the writer is of the opinion that for con- 
venience, cheapness and strength the pole shed is the 
shed of today. The one objection of importance raised 
to it is by those yard men who are exceedingly par- 
ticular as to the appearance of their sheds. To these 























HOW THE POLE SHOULD BE CUT. 


men the poles are unsightly. It is their desire that 
when one looks down the alley the ends of the piles 
and the posts shall be true to line, and this cannot be 
in the pole shed if it is properly built. This spirit of 
exactness, while commendable, must be indulged at 
considerable extra expense over and above what a pole 
shed would cost that would answer every requirement 
except the single one of taste. 

The belief is held by some that the pole figures only 
in the enclosed, and the wide, open shed, but it is being 
used to a large extent in the building of the narrow, 
half open one—in fact in every type of shed. 
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The American Sign Company, manufacturer of 
weatherproof muslin signs and various other advertising 
novelties, at Milwaukee, Wis., has recently filled orders 
from a number of west coast lumber companies for car 
signs. These signs are considered to be far superior 
to the ordinary car signs, which are printed upon licavy 
cardboard, wearing longer and withstanding the rain 
and damp weather much better. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 5.—John Hughes, of the newly 
reorganized firm of Lewis & Hughes, successor of 
Lewis & Crane, is still in the east but will return home 
in about two weeks. Mr. Lewis, the senior member ot 
the firm, is expected to leave for the east about Octo- 
per 1 and will be in charge of its New York office for 
several months. ; : 

C. L. Roy, of Roy & Roy, reports that his firm is 
shipping lots of lumber and shingles to the east but 
that prices are not as good as might be desired or as 
the market deserves. : 

Schwager & Nettleton are suffering from lack of 
ears to take off orders on hand. Yesterday they were 
just 175 cars short. his firm’s situation in the mat- 
ter of cars is not very much worse than that of some 
other large wholesalers and manufacturers. The rail- 
roads have promised relief and it is believed that a 
week’s time will make a difference. Mr. Nettleton, 
of Schwager & Nettleton, will leave for a tour of the 
east next week. He will be gone at least two months 
and will visit the firm’s clients in various eastern and 
middle western centers. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has gone to Buf- 
falo to attend the Annual concatenation of Hoo-Hoo. 
He will be gone three weeks or a month. 

H. M. Caylor, of Noblesville, Ind., was in Seattle 
during the week, leaving yesterday for California, and 
John Salzer, a Denver lumberman, is here. 

Forest fires are now over apparently for the season. 
The rains of the past ten days has stamped out ali 
semblance of fires in the forests in this state, Oregon 
and British Columbia. Since September is usually a 
wet month in this region it is not believed that there 
ean be a repetition of fires this year. The work of 
the forest wardens this year was very effective, a 
good many convictions for starting fires having been 
secured. The season has thus closed with the loss to 
standing timber from fires practically nil. The heavy 
losses in the forests of this state last year awoke the 
people to a realization that something must be done 
and now it appears that this state will hereafer be 
as free from forest fires as British Columbia, where for 
many years there has been a stringent and determinedly 
enforced law against the reckless starting of fires in 
the timber by hunters and campers. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., Sept. 4.—As a result of the recent 
destruction by fire of its saw mill at Everett the 
Wheeler-Osgood Company has contracted with the Coe- 
nen-Mentzer Lumber Company to saw its cedar logs, 
which will be brought here from its timber on the Still- 
aguamish river. The Coenen-Mentzer Lumber Company’s 
mill is a new plant, one of the best in the city of its 
size, which recently began operations and has a capacity 
of 50,000 to 60,000 feet daily. For the time being it 
will cut exclusively the Wheeler-Osgood Company’s tim- 
ber for that company’s sash and door factory. The mill 
began cutting under the new contract Wednesday. It 
is eventually the plan of the company to build a modern, 
up-to-date saw mill on its own property, the site where 
the present factory stands being laid out with this in 
view. The city waterway which is now being dredged 
out by the federal government leads directly to the com- 
pany’s log pond and will give it, eventually, superior 
water facilities. 

The new offices of the Wheeler-Osgood Company are 
rapidly nearing completion and, when finished, the com- 
pany will have the handsomest offices to be found on 
Puget sound. The offices stand convenient to the fac- 
tories and sheds and directly across the street from 
the general offices of the St. Panl & Tacoma Lumber 
Company. The large main office is finished in fir. The 
private offices of President Wheeler and Vice President 
Ripley are finished in cedar, the former in the natural, 
while Mr. Ripley’s office is finished in a fancy gray stain, 
known as ‘‘Egypt gray,’’ a Boston invention. The 
stenographer ’s office is finished in white enamel. The 
private offices of Mr. Osgood, both father and son, are 
in hemlock, finished natural, and very handsome. In 
back of these are the big draft room and the superin- 
tendent’s private office, the former finished in fir and 
the latter in spruce. 

Col. C. W. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, accompanied by United States Sena- 
tor A..G. Foster, vice president of the company, has 
returned from a brief trip to California. 

_C. F. White, manager of the Grays Harbor Commer- 
cial Conipany, of Cosmopolis, was in Tacoma on Wednes- 

ay on business. Mrs, White accompanied him. 

The Hansen Timber Company, of Arlington, has filed 
— of incorporation with the state auditor at Olym- 

Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
rod Company, left Saturday on a brief trip to St. Paul, 
vhicago and other middle-west points. 

4 William C. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler-Osgood 
isle has returned from his summer home at Fox 
d. 

Searcity of labor is troubling the Union Lumber Com- 
ee as much if not more than the car famine. these 

ays. Said President F. J. Shields today: - ' 


We added a planer about two months ago and have been 


Lape f°, wet men enough. to run it to its capacity since. 
oon Fy very scarce. On one occasion not long ago we were 
ged to shut down our mill entirely and use the crews 


to load cars to clean up our yards. e have found trade 


good right along and it seems to be showing an improvement 


lately. We have had some nice bills to figuwe on during the 
past week. Timber orders are a little scarce, yard stock is 
fair and prices are steady. 

Thomas E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler- 
Osgood Company, who has been summering at ‘‘Camp 
Alderwood’’ near Spanaway lake, has resumed his resi- 
dence in this city. 

I’. B. Hubbard, president of the Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Company, of Centralia, is here today. 

The Magul Logging Company, of Whatcom, filed arti- 
cles of incorporation with the state auditor at Olympia 
this week. The capital stock is $3,000. 

The five-masted schooner H. K. Hall sailed this week 
with 1,424,000 feet of lumber and 600,000 lath for Syd- 
ney, Australia. The Blue Funnel Liverpool liner Machaon, 
which sailed this week for Europe via the orient, carried 
639,515 feet of lumber. The steamship Shawmut is 
expected here next week and will load as part of her 
cargo about 2,600,000 feet of lumber from the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company’s mill for Manila. The com- 
pany expects to finish loading the British bark Astoria 
for South America tomorrow. She will have about 
1,000,000 feet or more. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WaSH., Sept. 5.—Messrs. Staples, McClure 
and Brackett, of Stillwater, Minn., are making ready to 
build a railroad three miles in length from Bellingham 
bay to 300,000,000 feet of standing timber owned by 
them on Oyster creek. Either in Everett or Whatcom 
these gentlemen expect to build a Jarge mill. 

Thomas Powers, a shingle weaver employed in Wallace, 
claims to have broken a world’s record by packing 82,500 
shingles in ten hours. Powers’ employers are willing to 
back him against anything in the northwest. 

There was great excitement here this week over a 
report that two hoboes, upon being refused food, had 
applied the torch to the Hulbert Logging Company’s 
camp on Lake Stevens, and that a posse had gone in 
pursuit to hang the guilty parties if they could be ap- 
prehended. Two tramps did set fire to a building of the 
camp out of revenge, but the loss was small. 

A more serious loss this week was the burning of a 
dry kiln at the Monroe Shingle Company’s plant, which 
was totally destroyed together with a quantity of shin- 
gles. The loss was between $3,000 and $4,000, with no 
insurance. The mill was not damaged and the company 
will immediately rebuild the kiln. 

In about sixty days the big plant of the Mukilteo 
Lumber Company will be making the dust fly. This new 
plant is, in the opinion of experts, better equipped than 
any other on Puget sound in economy of operation and 
utilization of every part of the log. A new feature of 
the mill is a big drag saw in the pond to cut logs the 
required length before taking them into the mill. An- 
other feature will be the quartering of logs by a band 
saw as soon as they leave the pond; the quarters will 
then be cut so that every plank will have a vertical 
grain, which is not usual in mills west of the Mississippi. 

Most of the lumber camps controlled or owned by the 
lumbermen’s association have resumed work. Others will 
start within a few days. Excepting one or two large 
camps in King county it is expected that every camp 
on Puget sound will be running in two weeks’ time. 

The steady decline in shingle prices is responsible for 
a statement from Edmonds to the effect that all shingle 
mills in that vicinity will close down about September 
20. 

The steamer Leelenaw sailed this week from the Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Company loaded with 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber for Solomon, Alaska. At the same mill this 
week the steamer Queen loaded 2,000,000 feet for San 
Francisco. The Eureka is expected for a cargo con- 
signed to Alaska. 

This week R. L. MeCormick, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, accompanied by William Irvine and 
Kk. C. Denkmann, of Rock Island, Ill., were in Everett. 

Fred Baker, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, 
and Frank Pendleton, of Pendleton & Gilkey, are in im- 
minent danger of—one or the other—being made the 
mayoralty candidate in this city next election. Both 
affable gentlemen are being talked of as possibilities 
of the proper ability and popularity. It is not on record 
how they feel about the suggestion of forced honors. 
They are both busy men. Mr. Pendleton is president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Baker owns a 
rather good saddle horse which he recently brought home 
from a grouse shooting expedition. 








FROM EASTERN WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 5.—Reports of Maj. F. A. 
Feen, in charge of the Bitter Root (Ida.) forest re- 
serve, show that there have been numerous forest fires 
there during the fall, but none have been serious. 
Rangers have been given strict orders to warn all 
campers on the reservation to be careful about forest 
fires and if the warning is disregarded the offending 
campers are to be escorted off the reservation. While 
the Bitter Root reserve has had numerous fires, Sho- 
shone county, Jdaho, has been singularly free from fires 
this fall, and as the district is the center of timber 
holdings by the big companies, amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, they are congratulating them- 
selves upon their good fortune. The recent fira near 
Murray was the only serious forest fire reported thus 


far in Shoshone county and it was put out by the rains. | 


Senator Addison G. Foster, of the St: Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, Tacoma, hurried through Spokane 
tonight on his way back to Tacoma after a trip up the 
Columbia river. He went up the Columbia river with 
Senator Levi Ankeny-‘and Congressman Jones to view a 
stretch of water 225 miles long, between Wenatchee and 








We are exclusive 
Walnut Manu- 


WA 
ONLY. .... pumas 


Ample Stocks, High-class Lumber. 


Always in the LESH, PROUTY 


market for 


Walnut Logs. 


& ABBOTT CO. 


Telecode Used.» EAST CHICAGO, IND. 








TENNESSEE 
MOUNTAIN 
WHITE PINE 


Band Sawed 
Poplar and Oak 


Thin Stock 
A Speciaity. 


Galloway- 
Pease 
Company, 
Johnson City, 


























Satin Walnut 


CHAS-F-LUEHRMANN 


Hardwood Lumber Co. 
MANVFACTURERS ST. LOVIS, MO. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Cable Address—Luehrmann. 


CODES: Telecode. Western Union & A B.C. 4th Edition. 
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SPECIALS: 


{ inch Basswood, all grades. 

1% inch Basswood, Com. and Bet. 
1% inch Basswood, Com. and Bet. 
1% inch Rock Elm. 

2 inch Rock Elm. 

t inch Birch, Plain and Red. 

1% Southern Plain Red Oak. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., Appleton, Wis. 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 
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OAK, ASH «i CYPRESS 
LUMBER ovpress’SHinGLes 


Blue Lake Lumber Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 








W. M. McCoRMICK, Pres. 
A. W. LEE, Vice-Pres. 


Little River 
Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAND SAWED POPLAR 
Oak and Other Hardwoods. 


MILLS: 


W. B. TOWNSEND, Gen’! M’g’r. 
Jno. W. Wrigley, Sec. & Treas. 








TOWNSEND,’ 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
4 218 Girard Bidg. Biount Co., TENN. | 
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Wisconsin 
Winter Sawn Basswood 
a Specialty. 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWOODS 


12 Foot Lengths 
if desired. 


= 


Fred W.U pham Lbr. Co. } 


BEDFORD BVILDING, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


DENNIS BROS. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers In 


Hardwood 
Lumber 
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Rickey rapids, that has been almost cut out of trans- 
portation because of the rocks in the river. An effort 
will be made to get an appropriation of about $250,000 
from congress to put the river in shape for steamboat 
travel. The congressional delegation have promised to 
help in the work. There is much fine timber along the 
water. 

Trade for the fall is holding up well and lumbermen 
express confidence in the business this winter. 

The enormous development of the timber business in 
Washington and Oregon during the past two or three 
years has almost revolutionized railroading in the north- 
west. Up to 1900 the bulk of the traffic was westbound 
freight, comprising machinery and supplies of all kinds, 
including the enormous volume of groceries and wearing 
apparel which is still poured into this field from the 
east. The problem with railway men was to get traffic 
for the empty cars going back east. Even the grain in 
the northwest largely moves to the coast for shipment 
to the orient or to Europe by sailers around the horn. 
With the advent of the timber business, however, all 
this is changed. It is almost an hourly spectacle to 
see trains half a mile long drawn by two or three engines 
laden almost together with Washington timber, rolling 
slowly eastward through the city. Every eastbound car 
is crowded with lumber and the cry of the traffic men 
on. the railways is to’ get more cars—more cars to send 
east. The traffic men have developed almost all the 
lines of business from the east that can be brought into 
this field and still there is a shortage of cars. If the 
supply is to be kept up there should be substantial lower- 
ing on westbound freights on some bulky classes of 
goods in order to bring the cars out here without hauling 
them clear across the continent at a dead loss. In that 
way the tendency of the timber trade will help the 
northwest immensely by reducing the high freight rates 
which are now exacted on nearly all kinds of importa- 
tions. 


VOLUME OF INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER BUSI- 
N 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 5.—Secretary R. A. Kellogg, 
of the Western Pine Shippers’ Association, has been 
figuring on the output of the mills of the inland em- 
pire for the season of 1903, and he estimates the cut 
at 1,500,000,000 feet worth over $20,000,000 in the 
form in which it is used. Mr. Kellogg has been further 
figuring on the enormous volume of this output when 
reduced to cars, and finds that the shipments would 
make a train load 7,000 miles long. He does not pre- 
tend that his figures are authentic but they are the 
best estimate he can make now on the output of half 
a hundred mills reporting to him. He has been getting 
the data together to furnish ammunition for the fight 
he is making with the railways for lower freight 
rates. The growth of the business is shown by the 
fact that W. H. Acuff, of the Washington Mill Com- 
pany, estimated last January that the cut for this 
year would be 950,000,000 feet, or only about two- 
thirds the size which it now seems likely to reach. 
Secretary Kellogg has found over 300 mills running 
in this territory. As nearly as can be estimated the 
lumber and logging business of the inland empire em- 
ploys 20,000 men with a yearly pay roll of $12,000,000. 

In Spokane county alone there are twenty-one saw 
mills with a daily output of 835,000 feet, or nearly 
sixty carloads. The enormous growth of the lumber 
business here is shown by the fact that the output of 
the mills in the county has doubled since 1900, while 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in eastern money has 
poured into the county for the purchase of timber 
lands. There are 2,500 men employed in the wood 
industry in Spokane county, of whom about 750 are 
employed in Spokane. 

Nearly ten cars of shingles are produced daily in 
Spokane when all the mills here are working to their 
full capacity. Four new mills, with a capacity of 
150,000 shingles a day, have been built since 1900. 


——rrrrr—r 
OBEGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND Orr., Sept. 4.—The new steel steamer 
Francis G. Leggett, owned by the Hammond Lumber 
Company, of San Francisco, is in the river, The 
steamer will tow the Oregon Rafting Company’s raft 
to San Francisco during the month, from the Columbia 
river. 

George 8S. Long and R. L. McCormick came over from 
Tacoma on Tuesday, to look after some affairs in con- 
nection with the Weyerhaeuser interests. 

Frank Schmitt, president of the Frank Schmitt Com- 
pany, is taking a brief vacation on the Sound this 
week, 

R. D. Inman left this week for Buffalo to attend the 
Hoo-Hoo.Annual. 

Moore Bros., of Klamath Falls contemplate erecting 
a band mill at Klamath Lake. 

H. M. Munson has sold his interests in the Hilgard 
Lumber Company, of Hilgard, and has purchased the 
planing mill at Imbler formerly owned by Wade, 
Wright & Robinson. : 

A. 8. Russell, of the Brookhaven Lumber Company, 
Chicago, was here during the week looking over the 
situation on the coast for his firm. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, has 
started a drive of 10,000,000 feet of logs from the 
upper McKenzie river. This company also has a drive 
coming down the upper Willamette. 

The saw and shingle mill and dry kilns of Olson & 
Nordby were burned at Rainier on Tuesday. The loss 
was complete, including a box car belonging to the 
Union Pacific and 1,200,000 shingles. The plant was 
valued at $40,000. 





W. BR. Stancell, of Jacksonville, has gone east to 
make arrangements for the erection of a mill on Foots 
creek near Jacksonville. The plan is to build a railroad 
for the mill to Woodville, on the Southern Pacific. 

The car situation on the Southern Pacific does not 
improve, even in a small degree, while the Union 
Pacific is also very short of cars. The mills are shipping 
to California entirely by water. 

W. J. Kelleher is erecting a saw mill near Drain. A 
flume will be built to carry the lumber to Drain, where 
a planing mill will be erected. 

The Chapman Lumber Company, of this city, has 
closed its camp at Oak Point, Wash., on the lower 
Columbia, the timber being exhausted. Mr. Chapman 
returned recently from California, where he picked up 
a nice body of redwood. 

W. H. Fletcher, of Milton, will have to vacate his 
present location on Weston mountain, by reason of the 
formation of a forest reserve. He has secured another 
location near Weston and will remove his mill and box 
factory. 

A meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will be held at Centralia, Wash., on Tuesday, 
Septemebr 8. A meeting of the Western White Pine 
Shippers’ Association will be held at Spokane to-day, 
where the question of rates and other matters will be 
discussed. 

O. H. Hinsdale, of the Gardiner Mill Company, was 
in Portland this week. He says the lumber trade kceps 
up well and brings information that a corps of South- 
ern Pacific engineers is running a line from Drain down 
the Umpqua river. The Umpqua furnishes an easy and 
direct route to the coast. 

The Oregon Furniture Manufacturing Company, of 
this city, has ordered a 9-foot Allis band mill, which it 
will erect in this city, to supply lumber for its furniture 
factory. 

Ex-Lieutenant Governor C. W. Stone, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who is largely interested in Washington timber, 
is at present in Humboldt county, California, looking 
over the redwood situation with a view to investing. 

The steamer San Gabriel has gone into commission 
between Eureka and San Pedro, Cal. She takes the 
place of the steamer Pasadena, and is in service for 
the Kerchkoff & Cuzner Lumber Company. 

The ship J. P. Fuller has been chartered by L. B. 
Tanner to carry a carge of 2,000,000 feet of lumber 
from Everett, Wash., to Nome, Alaska. 

A raft containing 700 logs cut on Fish creek, Alaska, 
and owned by A. Campbell & Son, while en route south 
was wrecked during the recent storm at Rocky Point 
and is a total loss. “ 

The schooner Zampa has arrived at Vancouver, Wash., 
from San Francisco, Cal., and will take on 500,000 feet 
of lumber for the latter city. 


AGAINST FOREST RESERVATION EXPANSION. 


RosEsuraG, Ore., Sept. 5—W. W. Cardwell, secretary 
of the board of trade, has received a number of favorable 
indorsements to the protest recently issued by the board 
of trade against the further extension of forest reserves 
in Oregon. One of the most important communications 
was from J, N. Williamson, congressman from the second 
district, saying that he was in hearty sympathy with the 
movement and hoped in his way to stop the craze for 
establishing forest reserves which seems to have com- 
plete control of the interior department under the pres- 
ent administration. While no doubt there is some reason 
for the protest against the creation of reserves upon 
the lines indicated by the recent withdrawal of public 
lands from entry, the same reasons do not exist in favor 
of the abandonment of reserves. It would be a good 
thing if no more reserves were created until the lieu 
land and ‘‘scrip’’ laws have been amended so that 
the owners of valueless lands will not be permitted to 
exchange them for valuable lands, this being the princi- 
pal reason of Governor Chamberlain’s vigorous protest. 


A CHANGE DEMANDED BY EXPANSION. 


The Gillette Roller Bearing Company, formerly of 
Benton Harbor, Mich., has purchased a valuable fac- 
tory property in Grand Rapids, that state. The office of 
the company was removed to that point on September 
1 and is now located in the Fourth National bank build- 
ing. The buildings now standing on the newly acquired 
property are being remodeled and will be used tem- 
porarily. The change of location was made necessary 
by the rapid growth of business. The volume of trade 
has more than doubled within the past nine months in 
spite of the lack of facilities for carrying on the work. 
The prospects were never better. The bearing which 
is the distinctive feature of all the Gillette company’s 
vehicles grows more popular as it is better understood. 

Along with the pleasant features of the Gillette 
company’s business has come one which is not pleasant 
but which is, however, bound to arise in connection with 
the successful manufacture of articles of recognized 
worth. Other manufacturers have paid the company 
the compliment of attempting to steal the patent held 
by the company. They will be prosecuted vigorously, a8 
will all other infringers of the Gillette patents. 

The company is in better position than ever to give 
adequate attention to the wants of its customers and 
solicits a continuation of their patronage. 


PPP PP PPI III FA 


A record breaking cut was made at the Superior 
Lumber Company’s mill at Munising, Mich., this week. 
In ten hours 206,000 shingles were cut. One double 
block machine cut 103,000 and two single block machines 
51,000 and 52,000 respectively, — 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 4.—Shipments from the 
redwood mills in August amounted in round numbers 
to 27,000,000 feet, an increase over those of the same 
month in 1902 of about 3,000,000 feet, and the preceding 
August had held the record, with 23,915,025 feet, for 
many years. Here is an increase of about 124% percent 
in output as to shipments, but it is much greater than 
on the surface it appears, for there is to be taken into 
account the fact that consumption in Humboldt and 
Mendocino counties, especially the former, has been 
notably large this year. 

The committee to which was referred the proposition 
of having all the redwood, whether for local, eastern 
of foreign shipment, shipped through one office has had 
several meetings but has not as yet made a final report. 
When this report shall be made it will probably be 
in favor of the project, although not all the manufac- 
turers favor it. The proposition really is to have the 
business done after the manner of the shingle company. 
Some of the larger eastern shippers of redwood have 
been planning united action in this way and the idea 
naturally came to them whether this could be applied 
to the whole business, and as off shore shipments from 
Humboldt bay have been made in this way and as some 
eastern shipments have been made up in the same man- 
ner they do not see why it cannot be applied to the 
whole business. 

Freights off shore have not been as low for years 
as they are today, The result is that the export trade is 
particularly favored, especially the Puget sound and 
Columbia river trade. Here there is practically no 
limit to the business that can be done, but the redwood 
mills have all they can do off shore trade at present. 
Freights to Australia from the Sound have gone down 
to 27s 6d, or less than $6 a thousand feet, while a vessel 
has been chartered to carry redwood from Humboldt 
bay for Europe at 45s, or less than $11. This enables 
manufacturers to get better prices for their lumber. 

Redwood manufacturers have been looking round San 
Francisco bay for a yard where they can pile up clear 
redwood for eastern shipment. The matter has 
not yet taken definite shape but the probability is that 
before long they may all agree on a big storing yard. 
This would be a great convenience to the trade and 
would facilitate the materialization of the proposition 
for combined action. 

Samuel, Crawford, a well known lumberman of Me- 
nominee, Mich., has been here during the week. He 
says that there is fifteen years’ sawing of hemlock 
yet and that it will be some time before he will locate in 
the west. He owns a mine in Utah and has been buying 
some timber for it. 

D. E. Skinner, of the Renton-Holmes Company, re- 
cently left for Port Blakeley on business of the com- 


any. 

A. J. Uphus, president of the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Everett, Wash., has been in San Francisco. 
He is making arrangements with San Francisco parties 
to handle his lumber. 

R. A. Booth, of the Booth & Kelly Lumber Company, 
has been in San Francisco from Eugene, Ore. The com- 
pany has five saw mills in southern Oregon and cuts 
200,000,000 feet yearly. 

N. H. Falk, manager of the Elk River Lumber Com- 
pany, has been here on business. 

Hiram C. Smith, president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to this city after ten days’ absence 
in Humboldt county. L. L. Long, the secretary of the 
company, is back to-work again after his vacation, 
looking brighter and more full of business than ever. 

Hobbs, Wall & Co. are delivering here a cargo of red- 
wood from their mill at Crescent City that is being 
loaded into a vessel for export to Australia. The firm 
has two mills in Del Norte county, having bought Cap- 
tain Simpson’s mill. 

E. E. Naugle, the big shingle man of Chicago, has 
been in San Francisco during the past week on busi- 
ness. 

_Charles Culbertson, of Colorado, has returned to this 
city after a visit to Humboldt county, where he has 
been looking over tracts of redwood timber land with 
a view to investment. He was very much impressed and 
will likely locate here. He was formerly of the Girard 
Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich. 

The big steel steamer Francis E. Leggett, owned by 
the Hammond Lumber Company, will bring down 1,500,- 
000 feet of fir from the Columbia river while towing 
down the Hammond Lumber Company’s big log raft. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Company, says there is no truth in the, statement 
that the company is about to dispose of the Eureka & 
Klamath railroad. It taps the heart of the redwoods 
im northern Humboldt and in Del Norte and is altogether 
too valuable a possession. It constitutes the key to all 
that country. 

The Minor mill, Humboldt county, started sawing on 
September 1 for the Eastern Redwood Company. The 
capacity is 75,000 feet a day. The Minor mill is under 
& long time contract to saw all the lumber for the 
Eastern Redwood Company. 

F. F, Sayre, the genial agent of the California Sugar 
& White Pine Mills, has been ill for some time. He 
18 now convalescing. The business of shipping sugar 
and white pine to Belfast is still under way under the 
management of E. F. Wist, Mr. Sayre’s able lieutenant. 

usiness in general is good here, 

The number of new ‘buildings recorded during’ the 
past week was 30, valued, together with improvements, 
additions ete., at $260,001, 


IN THE NORTHERN REDWOOD BELT. 


EuREKA, CAL., Sept. 4.—The most notable occurrence 
of the week is the preliminary meeting held by the in- 
dependent shingle manufacturers, preparatory to organi- 
zation. The meeting was held on the evening of Septem- 
ber 2 and the following gentlemen were present, repre- 
senting their respective firms: M. A. Burns, representing 
the Eastern Redwood Company; G. W. Fenwick, repre- 
senting the Vance Redwood Lumber Company; F. McCor- 
mack, of the McCormack-Hauptman Lumber Company; 
Whiting G. Press, on behalf of the Press shingle mill 
of Bucksport. The meeting resolved to proceed to or- 
ganize the Redwood Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, 
having for its object to facilitate the shipment, drying 
and marketing of the shingles of the association, to work 
for remunerative prices in both the coust and eastern 
markets. This being the announced object and design 
of the older organization, the Pacific Redwood Shingle 
Company, successor to the Humboldt Shingle Associa- 
tion, if both organizations are carried out on business 
principles, purely for the betterment of the trade, it 
ought to prove the stepping stone to mutual relations 
between the two organizations. With proper and con- 
ciliatory generalship the new organization should be 
able to take in all the independent manufacturers, all 
outside the Pacific Redwood Shingle Company, and 
there should be no obstacle to prevent a mutuality of 
effort and influence in extending the market and fortify- 
ing prices. 

The American barkentine Amelia cleared for Hono- 
lulu, H. I., September 1 with 301,654 feet of sawed 
redwood ties, 90,417 feet of rough merchantable red- 
wood, 5,189 feet surfaced clear redwood, 21,863 feet of 
split redwood posts. Norwegian bark C. Tobias cleared 
for Melbourne, N. 8. W., August 31 carrying 498,255 
feet rough clear redwood and 22,106 feet of pickets. 

A new town, Carlotto, has been laid out on the Mid- 
land branch of the California & North-Western railway, 
thirty-five miles southerly from Eureka. J. M. Vance, 
formerly president of the Eel River & Eureka Railroad 
Company, is building a large hotel and other buildings 
at the new town. 

Hiram C. Smith contemplates changing the bull don- 
key in the Scotia woods to the single endless cable 
system, that seems likely to displace the big drum and 
double cable. 

The Hotel Vance, owned by E. H. Vance, vice presi- 
dent of the Vance Lumber Company, and which has 
been undergoing a thorough remodeling and refitting 
for the past year, was opened to the public September 1. 
It is a splendidly equipped and up-to-date hotel. 


TROUBLE. 


West Virginia Embarrassments. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Sept. 7.—Bankruptcy proceedings will 
shortly be begun against the lumber firm of Stone & Gates, 
of Parkersburg, against whom attachments to the amount 
of $20,000 have already been levied. The total llabilities 
will amount to $70,000, while the assets will not exceed 
$42,000. J. M. Stone, one of the members of the company, 
left his home in Jackson county some days ago with a 
—- number of cattle to sell and has not been seen or heard 
of since. 

Referee in Bankruptcy George W. Johnson, of Parkers- 
burg, has adjudicated the Randolph Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Alexander, a bankrupt and has set September 12 
as the date when the creditors will meet and select a 
trustee. Suit was brought about four months ago in the 
Upshur county court against Charles Williams, of the lumber 
company, and others by J. B. Hart and others, and the court 
deemed it necessary to appoint a receiver, whereupon H. T. 
Wilson was chosen to fill the position. Bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings were begun simultaneously with the other cases by 
Jesse D. Coplan, George C. Zinn and F. A. Schuyler, all of 
Alexander. ‘Their claims aggregated $684.52, all for labor 
done for the company, and the petition is based on section 
3 of the United States bankruptcy law of 1898. This marks 
another interesting phase in the troubles of this company, 
as it is already concerned in several suits in the state and 
federal courts. 











Settling a Two Years’ Controversy. 


St. Joun, N. B., Sept. 7.—A very important case affect- 
ing the affairs of the Maritime Sulphite Fibre Company, of 
Chatham, that has been in dispute at law for two years 
has been settled. The dispute was between the Royal 
Trust Company and Hugh Robertson, trustees of the com- 
pany, and the unsecured creditors, who were seeking to 
force the company into liquidation, to protect their own 
interests. 
follows: 

The plaintiff, the Royal Trust Company, takes a decree 
in equity for $500,000, which places it in possession of all 
the real and personal property of the late company. The 
Bank of Montreal and John Stuart, A, B. Lee and A. Bruce 
release their right to rank on the estate in the hands of 
the liquidators, Hon. L. J. Tweedie and A. H. Hanington. 
The claims of the lumbermen who took action against the 
transfer of the lumber lands are to be settled on the pay- 
ment of the sum of $10,565 by the Bank of Montreal, the 
lumbermen paying their own costs and withdrawing their 
protest, so that the lands will revert to the trustees. The 
Bank of Montreal is to pay to the liquidators $15,000 for 
the unsecured creditors, each party to pay its own costs. 
In case the dispute between the Bank of Montreal and the 
town of Chatham in reference to the assessment on the 
pulp company’s property should be contested in the courts 
the proceedings are to be at the bank’s expense. 

The Snowball claim respecting the real estate occupied 
by the buildings etc. of the pulp mill was settled some time 
since, the bank paying an equivalent for about $6,000. 

The lumbermen who were parties to the proceedings will 
probably receive about 40 cents on the dollar for their 
claims. They include Beckert Company, London, $1,150; 
Rice, Lewis & Co., Limited, $4,500; Manitowoc , Steam 
Boiler Works, $1,400; Alex. Gibson Iway Company, 
$3,171; John J. Barry, $2,000; Robb Engineering Company, 
SrEyE: Fuel Economizer Company, $3,121; Henry Bertram, 
18,842, ‘ 


The terms of settlement are substantially as 





The Mason Lumber Company, the Lippincotts, of Philadel, 
phia, and the Hans Rees Tanning Company are said to be 
interested in the building of a railroad in the Balsam moun- 
tains from Whittier to Soco Gap, N. The new road will 
open up a primeval forest of oak and hardwoods. 
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If Red Cypress products 
interest you, 


D, G. Saunders Lumber Co, 


can supply your wants. Con- 
trolling the largest individual 
product of Band Sawed 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS, 


Daily Capacity, 500,000 Feet. 
THAT’S ALL! 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
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MANUFACTURERS. 
Capital Paid in, $200,000.00 


EDWIN HALLAM, President. 
W. E. McCaw, Vice-Pres't. 
WM. CRICHTON, Sec. & Treas. 
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well just try 
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Exchange Bidg., BOSTON, 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: {18 Broadway, NEW YORK. ” 
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THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 8.—Freight rates on lum- 
ber and coal in Minnesota or, rather, between Minne- 
sota points, will be reduced Thursday, September 10. All 
but two of the railroads have filed their new _ tariffs 
with the state railroad commission and most of them 
have already published new tariff sheets. In a general 
way it may be said that the reduction is 10 percent 
on coal from Duluth and the Twin Cities to Minnesota 
points and 15 percent on lumber from Minnesota distrib- 
uting points, for all hauls over seventy-five miles. There 
are some exceptions to these figures, by agreement be- 
tween the roads and the state commission, and they 
are shaded off in southern Minnesota. The railroads also 
found it necessary, in order to preserve the baSince, to 
make some reductions in lowa and South Dakota terri- 
tory. 

White pine manufacturers have for the most part 
sent out the August 25 list to their customers, based 
on the existing railroad rates. They will have to send 
ovt supplementary notices of reductions which the new 
rates will give retailers. 


Current Trade. 


Buying is slow in all lines of the trade, and is not 
showing the improvement expected to come by this time. 
Retailers are not stocking up for the fall trade but are 
waiting until it shall start before ordering. It is likely 
to mean a great rush to fill orders along about October 
1, when the retail trade starts and everybody wants 
stock. 

Hemlock Advances. 


White pine men have received notice of an advance 
in hemlock dimension which amounts to 50 cents a thou- 
sand on dimension over 20 feet and on 38x12, 18 feet; 
also 16-foot common boards and shiplap. The general 
shortage of dimension steck and steady demand for it 
resulted in advances in the list by white pine, yellow 
pine and hemlock men, all during August. 


Visitors from the West Coast. 


Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, second vice president of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, is in Minne- 
apolis today visiting with the company’s eastern repre- 
sentative, Harrison G. Foster. Mr. Griggs expects to re- 
turn to the far west tomorrow. He speaks very opti- 
mistically of business conditions on the coast. 

I’. L. Hale, of McCormick, Wash., vice president of 
the McCormick Lumber Company, was here today on 
his way west. He spent some time in Chicago and east- 
ern points, looking into business conditions and arrang- 
ing to extend the business of his company in this diree- 
tion. 

Minor Mention. 

James G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Company, has returned from a short trip to his former 
home at Thief River Falls, Minn., which he used as a 
base of operations for a little chicken shooting. He had 
excellent luck and brought back a well filled bag. 

J. P. Lansing, of the Earles-Mackintosh Company, re- 
turned Saturday night from a business trip in North 
Dakota, and F. 8S. Mackintosh, of the same company, 
is up there this week, calling on some of his friends 
among the retailers. 

Fred H. Parks, of Tacoma, who visited here some 
weeks ago, has come to Minneapolis as a permanent 
resident and will be eastern representative of his com- 
pany, the Foster Lumber Company, of Tacoma. He has 
been its traveling representative for some time and 
is well acquainted with the trade in the northwest. 

R. 8. Butler, of the Harbor Lumber Company, Revel- 
stoke, B. C., and formerly of Minneapolis, is back here 
for a short visit. He says the company has had some 
difficulty about getting machinery and men, but none 
in marketing its stock. 

Among retailers in the Twin Cities for the fair and 
on business during the last few days were John Mahon, 
of Mahon & Robinson, Langdon, N. D.; A. J. Hilton, 
Erwin, 8. D.; IF. F. Seamon, of Seamon Bros., Deer 
River, Minn.; M. O’Brien, Cohasset, Minn.; L. W. Sher- 
man, Lyle, Minn.; W. H. Bannon, with George 8S. Brown 
& Co., Dumont, Iowa, and H. P. Kidder, manager of the 
Hayes-Lucas yard at Watertown, 8S. D. ; 


LAKE SUPERIOR PORTS. 


weer 
AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., Sept. 8.—Sales of lumber have been 
fewer than for some weeks, but a considerable amount 
has been disposed of in small lots and at prices, generally 
speaking, nearly as high as of late. There is doubtless 
a weakness in higher grades, but the lower still remain 
firm, and these are the bulk of the sales. About 2,500,- 
000 feet. has been sold by Alger, Smith & Co. out of 
their September cut, the biggest ‘sale of the week. Ship- 
ments have been large; in fact, August was the biggest 
month of the year, with a total of 65,000,000 feet from 
the three head of the lake ports. 

L. C. Nolan & Co. have bought from W. H. Gilbert 
at $5 a thousand 10,000,000 feet of pine in northern 
Douglas county and will log it this winter for the saw 
mill at Hawthorne. 
southwestern trade and will not come into the cargo 
market to any extent. . 

Timber holdings of Duluth people on the west coast 
are increasing gradually and are now very*large. The 
chief are those of the Merrill-Ring Lumber Company and 


This lumber will be used for the. 


following them are those of W. C. McClure and asso 
ciates, who, though not exactly Duluth people, will 
always be regarded as very closely connected with this 
city. The Merrill-Ring holdings amount now to more 
than 1,000,000,000 feet and they control another similar 
amount, making them very important owners on the 
coast and in the Sierras. The McClure holdings are 
probably not less than 700,000,000 feet. Many others 
here hold in amounts from perhaps 500,000,000 feet 
down. The Dunean & Brewer Lumber Company ‘has 
large western timber holdings and the North Land com- 
pany interests have been heavy buyers. This crowd has 
just bought enough to make its holdings about 125,- 
000,000 feet. The Schofield holdings in Idaho, while not 
so large, are important, and counting what they expect 
to get in time will be of considerable weight. 

After the Merrill-Ring company shall complete its 
sawing here, which will be in a few years, the large 
mill at West Duluth will be moved into the far west and 
others will be added. 

St. Paul men have decided to erect at [ron River, a 
short distance east of this city, a factory for the distilla- 
tion from pine and norway stumps of the tar and tur- 
pentine contained therein. This is claimed .to have 
profitable possibilities and the experiment will be tried 
on a considerable scale. 

C. E. Seelye has been closing a logging deal for put- 
ting in about 25,000,000 feet near Dewey lake, in 
the northwestern part of this county. This will be 
logged the coming winter. 

Pulp and cedar lumbermen expect business to be good 
the coming winter and are already preparing for a 
larger trade than they had last season. There is a large 
stock of cedar. Pulpwood shipments this year have not 
been heavy as they were the season previous. If the 
winter shall be reasonably good for this class of logging 
there will be a great deal of it both on the north shore 
and in the interior. 

The Swan River Logging Company and associated in- 
terests have completed their logging operations around 
Cass Lake and Bemidji for the present. 

The new saw mill for John Owens and associates is to 
be erected at the lower end of Vermillion lake. There is 
a large amount of pine in that district owned by Mr. 
Owens and associates and this will be the first mill north 
of Vermillion. 


IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLOQUET, MINN., Sept. 8.—E. A. Shaw and J. E. 
Linday, of Davenport, Iowa, spent a few days here last 
week. Both of them are interested in the Cloquet 
Lumber Company. J. E. Lynd, treasurer of the Cloquet 
Lumber Company, is spending a few days in Daven- 
port. 

The St. Louis River Dam & Improvement Company 
expects to make a drive this week. It has rebuilt the 
dam on Cloquet river which was washed out last spring 
and now has a 9-foot head of water, which will enable 
it to bring in another supply of logs for the Cloquet 
mills, 

The past week has been very favorable for manu- 
facturing and all five mills have put in full time. The 
weather has been all that could be desired for manu- 
facturing and drying the stock and getting it in shape 
for market. Shipping is keeping up in good shape and 
all three companies have about all they can handle. 
Orders are coming in freely and everybody wants his 
car first. Cars are plentiful and the companies are 
taking advantage of this and crowding the shipping all 
they possibly can. Eastern shipments via Duluth are 
still very good. Last week 800,000 feet was shipped 
from this market for North Tonawanda and Buffalo. 

The loggers are beginning to figure on work for the 
coming winter; one or two contracts have already been 
signed and the loggers will soon be busy building camps 
and getting ready for a long season in the woods, 


LAKE MICHIGAN PORTS. 


PPP PPI IS 


ON MICHIGAN’S WEST SHORE. 


MUSKEGON, MiIcH., Sept. 8.—A deadhead drive is 
being driven on the Muskegon river all the way from 
the headwaters of. Houghton lake. Deadheads are being 
picked up on Wolff creek, Townline creek, Butterfield, 
Dead stream, Clam river and other tributaries. The 
logs are hauled out of the sand and dry on the banks. 
They will be brought to Muskegon for manufacture. 

The electrical work on the Hackley hospital has been 
awarded to the M. B. Wheeler Electric Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for $7,270. Already $38,000 has 
been spent on the building. The J. J. Howden Company 
has been awarded the contract for heating and ventilat- 
ing systems at the hospital. 

Mrs. Elizabeth 8S. Slaght, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been visiting her father, J. T. Strahan, president of the 
Grand Rapids Desk’ Company, of Muskegon Heights. 
Mrs. Slaght is one of the first teachers of domestic 
science produced by the Hackley Manual ‘Training 
School. She will teach at Fort Worth, Tex., this year. 

The Muskegon Cutlery Company has been organized 
here with a capital stock of $107,000, of which 35 per- 
cent is paid up cumulative preferred stock. The follow- 
ing officers have been elected: President, Thomas Hume; 
vice president, Thomas Munroe; secretary, J. 
Fletcher; treasurer, W. H. Mann; directors, Thomas 
Hume, J. G. Emery, Thomas Munroe, J. A. Fletcher and 
W. H. Mann. The company will take over the plant of 
the Muskegon Manufacturing Company and will manu- 


facture a line of tableware. 


The lumber barge Markham, of Muskegon, has been 
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sent to Sturgeon Bay, Wis., where she will go into dry 
dock to be reconstructed. The beam will be widened a 
foot. The work will require six weeks. The steamer 
has a carrying capacity of 425,000 feet. 

Wednesday the Masons observed the third anniversary 
of the dedication of the Hills Masonic Temple. The 
day-is known as Hills Day. There was a program in 
the evening which included music by the Arion quartet 
and others and an address, ‘‘The Passing of the Lum- 
berman,’’ by Attorney L. N. Keating. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 9.—This is holiday week for 
all Wisconsin, because of the State Fair being held in 
Milwaukee. Among the many visitors here are not a 
few of the leading retail lumber dealers of the state as 
well as mill owners. A. W. Sanborn, of Ashland, was 
here last Friday, as were A. H. Wright, of Merrill; 
A. M. Pride, Tomahawk; Henry Sherry, Neenah; Con- 
gressman J. W. Babcock, of Necedah, and ex-Governor 
Seofield of Oconto. 

John J. Kennedy, of Rib Lake, was in Milwaukee 
Saturday and Sunday. Mr. Kennedy said that he has 
sold out his interest in the Rice Lake Lumber Company 
and retired. His son has located in Idaho and Mr. 
Kennedy has taken one or two trips out there to advise 
his son in the building of mills. 

George W. Hanley, of Marinette, spent Sunday bere. 
He is the confidential manager of the business interests 
of Isaac Stephenson. 

Both members of the firm of Altenburg & Stoddard, 
of Dancy, Wis., came in this week to attend the fair 
and found time to call on their Milwaukee friends in 
the lumber business. ; 

The Milwaukee and Wisconsin delegation to the Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation at Buffalo left here Monday morn- 
ing. 

Gabe Ringenoldus, of the Southern Land & Lumber 
Company, has returned from a two weeks’ trip to 
Louisiana and Arkansas points. 


MICHIGAN. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, MICH., Sept. 8.— Wet weather 
all of last week interfered with the retail lumber busi- 
ness. Lumber dealers are not buying much lumber just 
now, and it is the usual time in the year when they 
stock up for fall and winter. business. Some of the 
largest dealers bought heavily during last winter and 
their business has been smaller than calculated upon; 
hence they have not had occasion to buy. Mershon, Schu 
ette, Parker & Co. have not bought any stock since last 
winter. They are getting stock in Canada that was con- 
tracted for last winter and have five mills cutting for 
them. A member of the firm stated the other day that 
they did not expect to buy any stock before winter. 

L. C. Slade bought two lots, one of choice Michigan 
pine and the other common lumber, and is getting this 
stock, which was cut by an interior mill firm, into his 
yards. He is not carrying a very heavy stock just now. 

Booth & Boyd received a cargo of 550,000 feet from 
Ashland last week. They have received several million 
feet from Lake Superior and are carrying rather a light 
stock for them just now, but they have some very goo«l 
lumber in their yard. 

Will Brewer, of the Brewer-Knapp Lumber Company, 
has returned from the Pacific coast. He bought 160,- 
000,000 feet of timber for the company there. It had 
a large block of timber before and this purchase gives 
it a big lot of it, all located in Oregon. 

The Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw Railroad company 
has sold 7,104 acres of land in Cheboygan county, Nunda 
township, to Cobbs & Mitchell, of Cadillac, the consid- 
eration being $70,000. The land contains standing timber 
of value. 

C. 8. Bliss has bought a small tract in Gladwin county 
of J. W. MeCausey, the consideration being $2,400. 

Men for woods work are very hard to find. When 

the farm work for the season shall shut down there will 
be some men offering, but just now a woodsman is 
worth good money. One jobber from upper Michigan 
was here last week looking for men and managed to 
pick up ten. They are offering $26 to $35 a month. 
_ The old Charles Lee saw mill was destroyed by fire 
Sunday night. The mill was operated under a lease by 
E. Jochen and had been operated only a portion of the 
season. The lumber on the dock was saved but the mill 
18 a total loss. It was worth $7,000 and there was only 
$1,000 insurance on the property. 

Lumber shipments were active at Cheboygan last week. 
The steamer J. T. Pauly and consort Anna P. Grover, 
the steamer Sanilae and consort Commerce, and the 
steamer Faustian loaded with lumber at Clar & Son’s 
and Nelson & Clark’s mill and at the McCarty mill. 

The lumber receipts for the three months ending 
August 31 at Saginaw river ports were 50,929,441 feet. 
In June they were 14,148,687 feet, in July they were 
18,230,988 feet, and in August 18,549,796 feet. 

_ Arthur Newton, formerly of St. Louis, Mich., is a 
Navy operator in cypress in Louisiana and has recently 
engaged Lee Shafer, formerly of Riverdale, to instal! 
and manage a big plant at Galien, La. Mr. Newton owns 
4 large body of eypress and. will manufacture lumber 
and Shingles. Mr. Shafer left a week ago for the south. 

It is estimated that the hardwood in the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan is distributed over 10,000,000 acres, 
and that the chareoal furnaces in that region are con. 
suming the hardwoods on 10,000 acres annually. Esti- 
mating that these furnaces have been using 300,000 cords 
of wood a year since 1880, the twenty-three years to the 





close of 1903 would measure a consumption of about. 
7,000,000 cords of wood. At the rate of 10,000 acres’ 
consumption annually fifty years’ operations would clear 
the hardwood from 500,000 acres, so there need be no 
apprehension of an immediate famine in hardwoods for 
purposes of the kind. 

Littlejohn & Sons’ planing mill at Cheboygan is run- 
ning overtime to keep pace with the business offering. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. are doing a steady business. 
The plant of the firm has not been crowded to the ex- 
tent it has in some years, but there is something doing 
all the time. 

Foss & Co. are handling a lot of lumber this year and 
have-had a fairly steady run of business. They get 
their stock from Canada and carry good lumber in their 
yards. 

Some of the mills have been bothered in getting logs 
down by rail. The Flood mill, which has been idle some 
weeks, will resume operations September 15 and Mr. 
Flood expects to have logs enough to keep the saws 
humming until winter. 





UPPER PENINSULA NOTES. 
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CALUMET, MIcH., Sept. 7.—Thompson & Hodgkins, 
who were operating a saw mill and doing a logging 
work at Clowery, have finished their season’s cut, which 
was sold to a Chicago concern. The firm is now pre- 
paring to begin operations in the woods. 

Eugene Houte, of Stephenson, is arranging to start 
his logging camp about the middle of this month. He 
will employ 100 or more men. 

Andrew Bjorkman, of Iron Mountain, expects to be- 
gin his logging operations this month. He has already 
arranged to cut from his own lands 9,000,000 feet of 
mixed timber, 100,000 cedar poles, 200,000 cedar posts 
and over 10,000 cords of pulpwood. 

Paul Francis and James Humphrey ,of Greenfield and 
Ewen, respectively, have taken contracts to put in 4,000,- 
000 feet of timber for the Diamond Match Company dur- 
ing the coming winter. 

The Pulp Wood Company, of Appleton, Wis., and Es- 
canaba, Mich., has filed articles of incorporation with 
the secretary of this state. The company has a capital 
of $80,000. 

Joseph Gauthier, of Baraga, has completed the pur- 
chase of an outfit in Houghton and left for Sauk’s Head 
lake. He took a tug, scow and twenty-five men and will 
start logging operations at that point at once. 

The Jones-Anderson Timber Company has bought for 
$30,000 from Edward Carroll the Wakefield property, a 
tract of 4,700 acres in Ontonagon country. The tract 
contains considerable mixed timber, although the larger 
pine was cut some years ago. The company is consid- 
ering the erection of a large saw mill plant. 

The Diamond Match Company’s hoists at Ontonagon 
will be closed down this week. The company will this 
winter continue extensive logging operations. 

The Holt Lumber Company, of Oconto, Wis., aside 
from several million feet of pine, will cut about 20,000 
cedar poles and considerable spruce for use at the pulp 
mills. 

Henry I. Key, of Hancock, formerly superintendent 
of the stamp mill of the Adventure Consolidated Min- 
ing Company, of Greenland, is figuring on the erection 
of a saw mill at Hancock. The proposed plant would 
employ fifty men. 


A PARTICULARLY BUSY MAN. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept. 8.—J. S. Stearns has a 
multitude of friends in this city and they insist that 
he will be the next governor of Michigan. A _ brief 
review of the various industries with which Mr. Stearns 
is prominently identifled will indicate that he does not 
have to go into politics to put away ennui. 

The Stearns & Culver Lumber Company, which is now 
operating at Bagdad, Fla., has remodeled one of its 
mills there and is putting in dry kilns and fixing up 
another mill, so that it will soon be ready to run. 

The Stearns Coal Company, which is operating at 
Stearns, Ky., is now shipping out fifteen to twenty cars 
of soft coal a day, most of it going to southern points. 
Not much lumber will be shipped from the Kentucky 
plant before the first of the year. 

The J. S. Stearns Lumber Company is operating a 
mill at Odanah, Wis., and the Flambeau Lumber Com- 
pany has a mill at Lae du Flambeau, Wis., each cutting 
about 50,000,000 feet of pine yearly. A large share of 
the cut of these mills is handled through the Grand 
Rapids office. 

Besiues these interests Mr. Stearns has a mill and salt 
plant at Ludington. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN NEWS. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept. 8.—The Grand Rapids 
Stave Company may later in the year add hampers and 
baskets to its output, negotiations now being under way 
with a basket manufacturing concern of Lansing. If 
carried out this will mean a reorganization of the com- 
pany, with capital stock of $100,000. 

The Wisconsin Chair Company is overhauling its mill 
at Harbor Springs and will put on a day and night 
crew. A new system of water works has been in- 
stalled. 

The Pierce-Williams Company, of South Haven, will 
remove its plant to southern Texas in the spring. 
President Pierce and Secretary Williams have returned 
from ‘Texas, where they closed a deal for land ond 
buildings. The company manufactures all kinds of 
fruit packages and removal will be due to scarcity of 
basket material. 

Gus Kitzinger is tearing down the old salt block at 
the Canfield & Wheeler mill, Manistee, and the lumber is 
being used in the Wolters’ big warehouse and in other 
buildings. 
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Red Star Dowel Doors. 
Sash, Mill and Turned Work. 


MANUFACTURED 
FROM THE 
CELEBRATED 


ARKANSAS SOFT 
YELLOW PINE. 














Our New Sash and Door Factory is 
modern in every respect, equipped with 
every known machine and device which 
would tend to lessen the cost and en- 
hance the quality of workmanship. 
While we have entered the Sash and 
Door field we are still manufacturing 
lumber and will be pleased to receive 
your inquiries tor everything in that line. 


Sawyer & Austin 
Lumber Co. 
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Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co. 


21S. Gay St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


ROUGH AND DRESSED. 





Bill Stuff, Virginia, North and South Carolina Pine and 
Georgia Pine shipped promptly. 


We use the Telecode Correspondence Solicited. 
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GEORGIA LONG LEAF AND 
LOUISIANA SHORT LEAF.. 


YELLOW PINE sis 


Representing several of the largest 
mills in the south. 


LEL= We J. OLIVER, wonsve tesme CHICAGO, 


Telephone Main 1294. Telecode, | 
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QUA RAZ SRLAT SADE 
( WHO SAID 


CAR MATERIAL, ODD SIZES, 


Weare where 
the Timber 
grows and 
can fill 
SPECIAL 
BILLS with 
despatch, 





One order 
will con- 
vince you, 
Telegraph, 
Telecode or 
Telephone, 


> W. W. HERRON LUMBER 60., 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 


TEXARKANA, ARK. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. S&T. LOUIS, MO. 





Wm. Buchanan 


LONG or SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 








LATH or MOULDINGS. 


"OW ‘ALIO SVSNY» 


For Retail Lumber Yards. 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 8T. LOUIS, MO. TEXARKANA, ARK, 


imate: 











Sutherland-Innes Co. 


LIMITED. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


COTTONWOOD, YELLOW PINE, 
OAK, CYPRESS, POPLAR, RED 
GUM, BOX SHOOKS, LATH, 
SHINGLES, ETC. s: ss ss ss 


Pitch Pine Department, MOBILE, ALA.; MOSS POINT, 
MISS.; PENSACOLA, FLORIDA; 
BEAU MONT, TEXAS. 














Liverpool, London & Globe Bidg. 


) NEW ORLEANS, - LOUISIANA. 


DLASSRATNA OSAP 


Anos Kent Lumper & Brick Oo. | 


LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE. 


ind « 


KENTWOOD LA. | 








YOU NEED THE TELECODE 


if you use the telegraph. Itshortens and simplifies 
our telegrams. It pays for itself many times over 
n the course of a year. It is indispensable in every 
lumber office, and should be carried by every trav- 
eling salesman. Descriptive circular and sample 
pages free for the asking. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago 























Employees of the Stearns Salt & Lumber Company, 
of Ludington, enjoyed a picnic at Hamlin lake on 
Labor day. 

The Gillette Roller Bearing Company, of Benton 
Harbor, has opened offices in the Fourth National 
bdnk building here and expects to have its new factory 
equipped and in operation in October. The Reelman 
factory on Grandville avenue, in use up to this time 
as a planing mill, has been purchased and will be 
fitted up for use until a new factory can be built. The 
Gillette company has capital of $100,000 and officers as 
follows: President, Richard G. Peters; vice president, 
H. B. Gillette; secretary, Frank M. Ryan; treasurer, 
Henry W. Carey. 

The Brown & Horlacher Cooperage Company has 
heen organized at Central Lake, with George I’. Brown, 
G. 8. Brown and M. E. Horlacher as stockholders. The 
old factory of Liken, Brown & Co. will be used for the 
manufacture of cooperage stock, mostly for nail kegs, 
and thirty to forty men will be employed. 

J. F. Follmer has leased factory buildings near the 
Lake Shore depot at Schoolcraft for the manufacture 
of lawn swings. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Sept. 8.—Labor is having its innings 
with a vengeance. Yesterday was Labor Day, and a 
man who, although a convicted criminal, having been 
found guilty of extortion and sentenced to state’s 
prison, is yet able, alone, to keep at odds the builders 
and their employees, so that thousands are idle and 
millions of dollars’ worth of work awaits completion, 
sat on a white horse at the head of the procession 
and received the cheers of thousands of workingmen. 
It is also true that many jeered him, and that women 
stood on the curb as he passed by and cursed at him 
as being responsible for taking the bread out of the 
mouths of their starving babes. 

Truly, with all this it is a fitting commentary on 
twentieth century civilization and progress that a man 
like Sam Parks can be lionized and martyrized after 
a jury has found him guilty of crime. Leaving all 
else aside and granting that he has in the past been 
of service, only proof that he did not injure work- 
ingmen to his own profit would, to a reasonable per- 
son’s mind, be enough to earn the workingman’s trust 
again. 

It is now all a question as to how long the unions 
will be dominated by men like Sam Parks. The labor 
parade was not participated in by many self-respect- 
ing union men, who refused to apparently sanction the 
doings of that man’ by walking in his wake, and the 
time may soon come when the unions will, as a body, 
break away. 

Meanwhile, building is not being resumed to any 
very large extent and affairs in the lumber trade have 
been quiet. Prices had sagged a little on some stock 
but there has been a better feeling this last week, 
and more firmness has been imparted to prices. 

With these labor troubles over trade is going to be 
livelier than it has been for years. Millions of dol- 
lars are ready to be invested in building and lumber 
dealers will get a large proportion of it. Then, too, 
the local yards, which have been buying only in a 
hand to mouth way for many months, will be compelled 
to stock up, and an active market will surely result 
from all these causes. 

Almost the usual amount of transcripts for new 
buildings were filed last week. In Manhattan and the 
Bronx the number was 29, the structures to cost $928,- 
025, while in Brooklyn 67 new structures were planned 
to go up at a cost of $428,470. Alterations in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx amounted te $144,050, while in 
Brooklyn they were $37,818. 

Morgan V. Gress, of the Gress Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Tipton, Ga., is stopping at the Waldorf here. 
Among other visitors during the past week should be 
mentioned J. Lee Ensign, of the Ensign Lumber Com- 
pany, Tifton, Ga.; C. W. Cantrell, of the Provident 
Lumber Company, Tifton, Ga.; Pendennis White, North 
Tonawanda, and C. E. Lloyd, of the Cherry River 
Boom & Lumber Company, Philadelphia. 

Passing through the city was William B. Stillwell, 
of the Southern Pine Company of Georgia, of Savan- 
nah, Ga. Mr. Stillwell is prominent in Hoo-Hoo cir- 
cles, and was on his way to the Annual gathering in 
Buffalo. 

C. W. Manning, the well known hardwood dealer, is 
on one of his regular business trips south. He will be 
away three weeks. 

W. R. Adams, of W. R. Adams & Co., the Brooklyn 
retail house, returned last Friday from Europe, where 
he had been for six weeks. 

Frederick W. Starr, the well known Brooklyn re- 
tailer, has gone to the Pacific coast on a pleasure trip. 

F. E. Waymer, Bliss & Van Auken’s Jacksonville 
(Fla.) manager, is here for a week on business. 

W. E. Marsh, of Marsh & McClennan, Maritime 
building, hurried back from the firm’s operations at 
Emigrant Gap, Cal., last week in order to attend the 
funeral of his father, W. S. Marsh, at Springfield, 
Mass. 

A plan for growing its own ties has been taken 
under advisement by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad because of the growing scarcity of 
tie lumber. The assistance of the national forestry 
bureau has been asked. 

There will be quite a big attendance from this city 


at the Hoo-Hoo concatenation at Buffalo. A contin- 
gent from the south that passed through here included 
‘“‘Lon’’ Dickey, Fitzgerald, Ga.; J. Lee Ensign, of the 
Ensign Lumber Company, Tifton, Ga., and C. W. Can- 
trell, of the Provident Lumber Company, Tifton, Ga. 

Charles E. Hudson, of the New York force of the 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Company, is spending his 
vacation around Cape Cod, Mass. 

Frederick Wilbert, of the A. Wilbert Sons Company, 
Plaquemine, La., is in town. So is C. H. Bond, of 
Oswego, N. Y. 


CHARTERS FOR A WEEK. 


New York, Sept. 5.—There has not been an appre- 
ciable increase in general cargo to transatlantic ports, 
though the prospects are bright from gulf ports to the 
United Kingdom. but still the demand for tonnage does 
not materially improve. Tonnage, however, is scarce, 
and 10s is asked for prompt loading; for October 10s 
9d has been paid. Timber rates from the gulf to the 
United Kingdom and continental ports are reported firm 
at 80s to 82s 6d to one or two ports, but with few 
inquiries. The rate for prompt deal tonnage from 
St. John to the west coast of England is 30s, but for 
late September and October up to 35s is asked. 

Large sailing vessels for general cargoes to the colo- 
nies are in considerable demand, but lines are having 
some difficulty in covering their wants owing to the 
scarcity of tonnage. There seems to be a willingness to 
meet the basis of 30s upon the net register to Sydney, 
but with the market in its present condition owners 
consider that they are entitled to a slight advance and 
are asking 32s 6d to 35s for tonnage of large and 
medium size. Lumber tonnage to River Plate ports 
continues to be in some demand. Vessels are scarce 
at gulf ports and $11 to $11.50 is required at Buenos 
Ayres. From Boston $7 has again been accepted for a 
large vessel, while $7.50 is thought to be a fair rate for 
medium tonnage. From the provinces the rate is $8 
to $8.50, according to the size of vessel. Some outside 
tonnage has been secured for lumber from Jacksonville 
to Surinam and Demerara at $9 to $9.50 respectively. 
From the south to West India and Windwards ports 
lumber tonnage is in demand, and though shippers show 
a willingness to pay full rates the offerings are ex- 
ceedingly light. Owners of coasting lumber tonnage 
are holding out for the full basis of recent charters 
and shippers are proceeding cautiously in hope of an 
early change favorable to their interests, the rates 
being $6.25 from Brunswick to New York; Fernandina 
$6.50 and Jacksonville $6.75. 

Among the fixtures for the week were: 

Steamer Regina, St. John, N. B., to southwest of England, 
deals, 33s 9d. September. 

Steamer Atlanten, St. Lawrence to United Kingdom, deals, 
37s 6d. September. 

Steamer Athlite, Bay Chaleur to west coast of England, 
deuls, 37s 6d. September. 

Steamer Norfarer, St. Lawrence to United Kingdom, deals, 
35s. Prompt. 

Bark Lily, Nash Creek to west Britain, deals, 47s 64d. 

Bark Belmont, Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $7. 

Bark Miro, Apalachicola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $11.50; 
option Bahia Blanca, $12.50. 

Bark Lilian, Bangor to Rio Janeiro, lumber, about $9. 

Bark Luke Bruce, Jacksonville to Demerara, lumber, $9.50. 

Bring Roma, Jacksonville to Surinam, lumber, $9. 

Bark Bonny Doon, Brunswick to Havana, lumber, $6.50. 

Steamer David, Fernandina to New York, ties, 20 cents. 

Schooner Carred E. Look, Simons to New York, lumber, 


25. 
Schooner John R. Penrose, Jacksonville to Baltimore, lum- 
ber, $6.87%4. 

Schooner Thomas Winsmore, Jacksonville to Philadel- 
pula, lumber, $6.50. 

Brig Atlanta, Jacksonville to New York, lumber, $6.75. 
“ae Fannie Palmer, Brunswick to Philadelphia, ties, 

cents. 

-— Olive T. Whittier, Satilla to New York, lumber, 

Schooner Nellie Floyd, Georgetown, 8. C., to New York, 
ties, 16 cents. 

Schooner Golden Ball, Georgetown, S. C., to Stamford, 
dry cypress, $5.50. 

Schooner Aetna, Jacksonville to New York, lumber, $6.75. 

Schooner Sarah D. J. Rawson, Georgetown, 8S. C., to New 
York, lumber, $5.50. 

Schooner Pendleton’s Satisfaction, Pascagoula to Norfolk, 
resawn, $8, and hewn, $9. 

Schconer Mary Sanford, Charleston to New Bedford, 
lumber, $6.25 e 

ark Matanzas, Savannah to Philadelphia, lumber, $5.50. 
b “e ‘eged John R. Bergen, Savannah to New York, lum- 
er, $6. 

Bark Amazon, Puget sound to Sydney, lumber, 32s; op- 
tion Melbourne or Adelaide, 39s 6d; Fremantle, 49s 64d; 
Shanghal, 38s 94, or Port Arthur, 40s. 

Ship Herat, Puget sound to Sydney, lumber, 27s 6d; op- 
tion Melbourne or Adelaide, 28s 9d. 

Ship Mylomene, Puget sound to Burrard’s inlet to Port 
Natal or Delagoa bay, lumber, 48s 384d. 

Ship Cambuskenneth, San Francisco to Melbourne, 
wood, 20s; completing at Puget sound at 30s. 


Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 


Walnut logs Cooperage 
and lumber. Whitewood. stock. 
Liverpool 14¢ 


12¢ Qs 6d 
NS anor. Suet sibs 12s 6d 15s 10s 
Antwerp 12s 6d 15s 
Hamburg 16c¢ 100 lbs. 19c 100 Ibs. 
17s 6d 20s 
174%c 100 22%e 


red- 


108 
10 ¢. ft. 
22s 6d 


Marseilles 10c ¢. ft. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Lumber receipts by lake for 
the week were only 4,170,000 feet, with 4,615,000 shin- 
gies. For August the lumber total was 27,670,000 feet, 
with 36,290,000 shingles. For the season the amount of 
lumber was 90,964,000 feet, as against 110,525,000 last 
season to date, and shingles 111,480,000, as «gainst 
107,293,000 last season. . 

. From two sources come in letters offering cuts on Cali- 
fornia white pine lumber, the amount of reduction being 
about $2.50 on No. 1 shop, and the reason given being 
that piling room had given out. In at least one instance 
the finest possible stock from most responsible concerns 
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was offered, with inspection guaranteed. As usual the 
receivers of such offers concluded to wait for a further 
decline, but the fluctuation often proves to be in the 
other direction. 

The American Cabinet Company is still unable to say 
where it stands and for a few days declines to make 
any statement. The business is at a standstill and will 
remain shut down until it shall be decided who is to go 
on with it. There is no expectation that such a costly 
plant will be given up, and especially where the troubles 
originated through the operations of another and not 
from any inherent defect. 

©. V. Nealis, of Brooklyn, was one of the late 
visitors to this market. He came to buy lumber. 

G. Elias & Bro. are putting in a new 25-car railroad 
switch, to facilitate the handling of lumber in their 
yard. Their stock of heavy timber makes it very de- 
sirable to do as little teaming as possible. 

Haines & Co. find that they did as much business in 
three weeks of August this year as they did during the 
whole month last year, and they are still selling as 
much as they could expect. The addition of cypress 
has proved a notable help to the regular white pine 
trade. 

The annual gathering of the Montgomery family took 
place at Silver Creek, the old home of many of that 
name, on September 5, both members of the Montgomery 
Door & Box Company attending. 

Labor Day apparently broke in upon the building 
operations considerably. There were only nine permits 
recorded for the week, with an aggregate of $20,250, 
most of them being extensions to stores and the like. 

Harrison W. Blake, of Charleston, 8. C., who was 
buried in Buffalo on August 26, tvas formerly a Buffalo 
lumberman, who came here from the east and remained 
long enough to become weil liked; but complications on 
the coast caused him to close up his business here, since 
which time he has been lost track of by the local trade 
generally. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., appears to be 
making good his claim that he liked the south, as he 
has been at the new plant of the firm in Haylow, Ga., 
all summer, getting the business to running and keeping 
it booming. Yellow pine is the chief product. 

Col. C. M. Betts, head of the firm of that name, who 
has been in Europe this summer, sailed for his Phila- 
delphia home on September 5, embarking at Bremen. 
Business in the Buffalo yard is good, new lumber now 
coming in from the Green Bay purchase steadily. The 
mills are preparing to run until the middle of Decem- 
ber and the stock is of the best. 

The tow of Holland, Graves, Manbert & George lately 
brought in 3,000,000 feet of white pine and is gone 
back for more. In the list was a large lot of clear 
shorts, for a special customer. Mr. Graves expects to 
come home this week, for the first time in months, 

East side developments in which certain lumbermen 
are deeply interested seem to have gone against them so 
far. The improvement of upper Buffalo river, which 
should have begun last year, is at a standstill and the 
street railway company still refuses to put its cars back 

into Elk street, though it may be made to when the rail- 
road commissioners get started on the problem. 

D. Y. Leslie lately took the contract to furnish ma- 
terial for three miles of sidewalk six feet wide, all in 
the new steel plant district. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


PAPILLA IDS 


AN OUTING ON THE LAKES. 

Following a practice of several years’ standing, the 
Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has again brought together a large number of its cus- 
tomers and friends of its managing officers for an out- 
ing as the guests of the company. Something over 150 
were able to accept the company’s invitation for a trip 
from Cleveland to Duluth and return on the palatial 
lake steamer North-West, of the Northern Steamship 
Company. A large party assembled at Cleveland and 
embarked there on the morning of August 30; others 
Joined the party at Detroit, Mackinac island, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Houghton and Duluth, but whether of the 
first or last to board the steamer when the last of the 
party left the steamer at Cleveland there had been but one 
voice, and that of perfect satisfaction and enjoyment. 
There was much of good-fellowship. Many friendships 
of long standing were closer knit, new ones formed, 
and throughout the whole there was good, wholesome, 
restful jollity. The unanimous verdict was announced 
by & young southerner, a civil engineer, who was having 
his first view of the great unsalted seas and their won- 
derful commerce. As he gazed in quiet wonderment at 
the majestic waters of Lake Superior, in full rapport 
with the lapping swish of the sea and the throb of the 
mighty engines, he exclaimed in full, soft voice, rich 
with the sonorous intonation of the south, ‘‘Sure, I’m 
having a good time.’? A volume would not add to 
or more accurately express the general feeling. 

The arrangements, under the personal supervision of 
Robert H. Jenks and John H. Jenks, were perfect. The 
personal comfort of each guest was looked to, with no 
annoying restraint of ‘‘schedule’’ of amusement, but 
each was left to follow his own bent. 

The officers of the steamer were most gracious in 
attention and patient in answer. One of the very 
interesting features of the trip was the splendid sea- 
manship of Captain Miner, who laid his immense 
Steamer alongside docks with the exactitude and ap- 
parent ease of a skilled workman benching his tools, 
and sent her at high but necessary and confident speed 
through the narrow draw -of the bridge at Houghton. 
One could not but feel that here was one with both 





courage and skill to meet the wildest trick of the ele- 
ments. 

The trip was enjoyed in every part, and the com- 
pany’s managers are to be congratulated on the success 
of their undertaking. 

The following is a partial list of the party: 


O. H. Bachtel: W. H. Caine. 
H. W. Prange. W. H. Miller. 
W. B. McGill. 


Geor; Barner. 
M. J. 


Bergin. Charles L. Phelps and wife. 


W. Carothers. W. B. North and wife. 
P. J. Bernower. B. L. North. 

Henry C. Bankerd. E. J. Koos. 

George H. Clark. J. J. Wemple 


George W. Clark. 
O, M. Spencer. 
c. 8. Lehman. 


A. H. Cartwright. O. Wollenweber. 
Cc. §. Clarke. John Piggott. 
Sam M. Collins. George Maul. 
Joseph A. Mayl. EK. G. McCann. 
J. J. Comerford. . P. C. Robinson. 


Thomas J. Dundon, 


G. V. Guyton. 
KF. W. Dutweiler. 


H. W. Kanouse. 


John Davis. A. J. Kraft. 
Arthur H. Davis. John Rhinesmith. 
J. F. Haines. ER. 8. Porter. 
Lyman Felheim and wife. W. J. Reed. 

A. E. Beeckel. Charles O. Rodgers. 
Capt. Henry Fish. W. C. Allison. 

oO. B. Fuller. J. Q. Riddle. 

M. A. Mastick. William P. Neill, 
Simon Gilliom. BH. F. Stephan. 


Dr. Amos_ Rousser. David Shearer. 


8. B. Gorham. W. H. Smith. 
W. H. Barney John Strong. 
A. H. Gates. H. H. H. Crapo Smith. 
Fred H. Weeks. L. M. Spears. 
H. M. Hempy. W. J. Smith. 
William Hoyle and wife. KF. M. Smith. 
Charley Hoffman. J. G. Watts and wife. 


ss Hoyt. William Gordon. 


. Harper. Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Wick and 
Edward Goodrich, Miss Wick. 
H. Gregg. Sam T. Woodman 
Irwin H. James. Cc. B. Loveless. 
Louis Larsen. Cc. L. Wood. 
B. P. Keep. J. Wetzel. 
Joseph J. Knox. B. F. Weybrecht. 
Charles W. Kotcher. H. P. Webster. 
Frank C. Kelton. S. A. Wilder. 
T. Spencer Knight. Charles Willoughby. 
J. M. Lawson. D, S. Williams. 
W. W. Henry and wife. George W. Weston. 
W. H. Schimmelhennig. B. A. Leach. 


David Lytle. 


Louis Weber. 
Arthur B. C. Leach. G. W. Wood. 
Tom Williamson. Cc. W. Zimmerman. 
Samuel J. Little. Jerome G. Smith. 
A. G. Lewis. John D. Morgan. 


J. L. Lamont. 


W. J. Parker. 
Darwin Thompson. 


D. B. Edwards. 


John B. Mathias, A. B. Lambert. 
Cc. B. Mather. Cc. J. Coppock. 
Hugh MclIntyre. Frank 8S. Masten. 
F. J. Robinson. Joe Myers. 

G. W. Myers. B. L. Jenks. 

M. Lawrence. J. Elam Artz. 

Cc. L. Matteson and wife. Dr. H. W. Jones. 
J. W. Wolvin. Henry C. Christie. 
H. H. Marks. Robert Rees. 

W. 8S. Munn. A. B. Legg. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, OnI0, Sept. 7.—Trade continues steady, with 
increase in volume as the season advances. Prices are 
even and if anything stronger on all common grades 
than thirty days ago. Arrivals are steady but not large. 
Barbour & Starr had a tow in this week from Grand 
Marais. The Empire Lumber Company and the Mitch- 
ell & Rowland Lumber Company also received some 
lumber. 

Local trade shows well, with steady demand for ma- 
terial for dwelling houses etc., but no large operations; 
but the local dealers are having a good trade and the 
factories are all busy. 


AT THE TONAWANDAS. ; 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The first week 
of the current month was marked by the arrival of nine- 
teen vessels with approximately 15,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. 

The shipments of lumber from the Tonawandas over 
the Erie canal during the first week of September show 
a big increase over those of the corresponding week of 
last season and the preceding week of 1903. During 
the first seven days of this month 8,364,975 feet were 
forwarded, while 4,997,000 feet was the amount shipped 
in the first week of September of 1902. Of last week's 
shipments 4,200,000 feet were forwarded to Albany and 
New York, 3,929,975 feet to Rochester and intermediate 
points and the balance to Buffalo. 

Hon. John T’. Charlton, of Lyndock, Ont., is spending 
a few days in this city looking after lumber interests. 

L. A. Kelsey is in the west on a business trip. Timanus 
Wilson, of Wilson & Kenney, and wife, are spending a 
few days in Toronto, Ont., being on a pleasure trip. Mr. 
and Mrs. M. M. Smith are in Toronto, Ont., attending the 
Industrial fair. 

Among recent visitors were George Williams, of Pal- 
myra, N. Y., and Fred A. Myrick, of Erie, Pa. 

PAP PPP LPI IIIS 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST. 


The following patents of interest to the lumber in- 
dustry have recently been issued: 


736,470. Combined saw set and gage. Dudley Worden, 
Whatcom, Wash., assignor of one-half to Edwin P. Phelps, 


Whatcom, Wash. 

736,534. Saw set. Joseph Morin, Seattle, Wash. 

736,575. Weodworking tool. Joseph J. Blanford, Eliza- 
beth, and John MacGregor, Newark, N. J. \ 

737,039. Sash fastener. Charles F. Stone, Lebanon, Mo., 
assignor of one-half to E. R. Clough, Lebanon, Mo. 

737,144. Window sash. George W. Richardson, Sparta, 


Wis. 
737,830. Saw guide. B. A. Brink, Cushing, Wis. 
737,434. Horizontal band saw for resawing box lumber. 
Arno Mereen, Minneapolis, Minn. 
a57.408. Hand saw. R. F. BE. Okrassa, Antigua, Guate- 


mala. 
737,563. Saw mill set works. Ruben F. Barker, Marinette, 
Wis., assignor of one-half to Michael Corry, Marinette, Wis. 











ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD. MISS. 











MISSISSIPPI 


/LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
A 


EAVY ViIMBERS FLOORING 
AND INTERIOR FINISH 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 














P Everything m Seorugia Yellow Sime 7 
. Fenton 
L. The Ensign Lumber “Company 











We are Manufacturers of 


ear YELLOW PINE TIMBERS. 


Car Bills and all kinds of Dressed Stock. 
Mixed Carloads a Specialty. 


Champion Lumber Company, 
ORVISBURG, MISS. 


We use the Telecode. 

















C. J.CARTER LUMBER Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Telecode. 


























Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of High 
Grade Arkansas Gang 
Sawed 2% 2 8 wt 


YELLOW PINE. 


Mills at 
MILLVILLE, ARK. 








Sales Offices: ° 
506 Fullerton Bldg. St. Louis. 
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WEF HEMLOCK. “2a 








HEMLOCK 


I make a specialty of cutting 
Hemlock to order. Prices are 
right. Good dry stocks on 
hand. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Posts, Poles, Railroad 
Ties and Shingles. \<.¢ 








Your Inquiries will be Appreciated. 


F. P. HILES, 


sek gpoutmy HILES, Forest Co., WIS. 


Pine Lath. 




















Heineman Lumber Co. 


HEINEMAN, WIS. 





WE MAKE AND SELL 
HEMLOCK, PINE AND 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Our address and our only address is 
HEINEMAN, WISCONSIN. 























Heineman Lumber Co. 


HEINEMAN, WIS. 





WhiteCedar Shingles 
and Hemlock Lath. 


Mixed Cars with Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Write us for Special Prices, 


| FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 














TIMBERS, BOARDS, 
DIMENSION, Etc. 


HEMLOC! 








SHINGLES: | LATH: 
White Seser. Fins and White 7. Serwer and 





HARRY GARBUTT, Janesville, Wis. 


A Complete Stock. Prompt Shipments. 




















Two Well Assorted Stocks of 


BLACK RIVER 


HEMLOCK 


Extra ‘‘A’’ White Cedar Shingles in Car Lots. 


McGo.orick LUMBER Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 





Lumber Exchange 





Wants »« For Sales 


The department of the American Lumberman 








that takes care of your little needs. Try it. 








NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MAss., Sept. 7.—The market is still in a 
peculiar condition and each wood is a law unto itself. 
There is no general trend, as some articles are dis- 
tinctly weak, while others manifest decided strength. 
Spruce, for instance, is very firm, and the scarcity of 
logs makes even higher prices not impossible, while 
North Carolina and hard pine are distinetly druggy. 
The greater part of the retailers report that the build- 
ing trade is dull, and are buying only from hand to 
mouth. All the planing mills and manufacturing trades 
are, however, running full time, with good prospects 
ahead. This accounts for the varying stories afloat, 
one salesman saying that there is no business to be 
had and another wearing a satisfied smile, all accord- 
ing to the elass of trade which is supplied. 

The Wood-Barker Lumber Company, of Boston, has 
bought an interest in a New Brunswick lumbering 
operation, and if the export trade does not prove 
unusually attractive will be an even more prominent 
feature in the spruce market in the near future. 

It is announced that the late Thomas B. Wilcox, of 
New Britain, Conn., left his entire interest in his large 
and well established coal and lumber business to his 
son-in-law, William L. Damon. Mr. Damon has been 
in charge of the business for some years and the only 
change in trade methods will be the alteration in the 
name. Mr. Damon has the best wishes of all the trade. 

The reorganization of the Norcross Bros. Company 
is proceeding rapidly. The latest step is the recording 
in the Suffolk registry of deeds of a $2,000,000 mort- 
gage in favor of the Worcester Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company as trustee. The papers cover property in 
Branford, Conn.; Worcester, Cambridge, Revere, Stock- 
bridge and Washington, Mass.; Denver, Col.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Marble Hill, Ga.; Mt. Desert, Me.; New 
York, N. Y.; Sterling, Conn.; South Pueblo, Col. 

A strong effort is being made to reorganize the Ma- 
son & Hamlin Company, manufacturer of pianos and 
organs. The assets are scheduled at about $310,000; 
direct liabilities $286,000, and contingent liabilities 
$79,000. The business has been decreasing for some 
time, owing to special trade-conditions, but it is hoped 
that under new management better results will be ob- 
tained in future. 

The many friends of the popular lumberman John M. 
Woods are looking after their fences in great shape. 
They have already carried out a well attended rally 
in favor of his nomination as state senator, at which 
a number of prominent men, including several clergy- 
men, spoke in indorsement. Mr. Woods himself also 
made a taking address. The lumber trade is mueh 
interested. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Banaor, ME., Sept. 7.—As the East and West branch 
drives are two weeks behind their expected time of ar- 
rival most of the Penobscot mills are out of spruce logs 
and very little of that kind of lumber has been manufac- 
tured this week. Many vessels are waiting for cargoes, 
including the barkentine Josephine, for Rio Janeiro. It 
is -thought that logs will begin to come to the mills 
about September 15 and then there will be a rush to fill 
orders. 

The rear of the West branch drive reached Lincoln 
Friday night and must wait there until the crews finish 
sorting the East branch, which will be in about a week. 
The East branch logs are being sent down river as fast 
as sorted and small supplies will be available for some 
mills next week, although nothing like a full stock is 
expected before the 15th or 20th of the month. There 
is a big jam at Lincoln, where the sorting is going on, 
and this retards the work. Spruce is in quick demand 
and the delay is costly to the manufacturers. 

C, E. Sutton & Co. will begin next week the erection 
of a large saw mill at Stillwater, on the site of the old 
Kimball & Adams mill, which was burned two years ago. 
The mill, which will be operated by steam, will be ready 
for sawing late in October. 

The bark Lillian has been chartered to load lumber at 
Bangor for Rio Janeiro, being the fourth vessel thus 
far chartered here for South America this season. 

The schooner Charles Luling, all the way from the 
great lakes, arrived at Bangor on Saturday to engage in 
the lumber trade. She hails from Grand Haven, Mich. 

Van Buren is one of the ‘‘boom’’ towns of Maine, 
and at the present rate of progress it will soon rival 
Houlton in size and importance. The advent of the rail- 
road has transformed an unimportant hamlet into a 
thriving and bustling village. One mile and a half 
northwest of the town the St. John Lumber Company is 
erecting a saw mill, to be operated by steam power, 
which will be one of the largest and best plants of its 
kind in New England. The mill, with equipment, will 
cost’ about $150,000. Charles A. Milliken, of Augusta, 
prime mover in this enterprise and also the largest 
stockholder, is superintending the ‘installation of the 
machinery. The foundations on which the engines, boil- 
ers and heavier machinery rest are of concrete and of 
unusual depth and solidity, The main mill’ will not ‘be 
completed in time for operation this fall, but the shingle 
mill will be in running order by November 1. 

The Van Buren Lumber Company. will begin in a few 
‘lays the removal of its mill from its present site at 
Violette brook to Chapel eddy, on the St. John river, and 
will enlarge and improve the plant. 

H. 8S. Wing, E. E. Jenkins and E. E. Tufts, of King- 
field, have bought from the Kingfield Land Company all 
of that company’s land in that town, comprising about 


7,269 acres. This tract is heavily timbered with white 
birch, poplar and other hardwoods, enough to supply all 
the spool and novelty mills in Kingfield for years. 

William C. Holway of Machias has sold his stock in 
the Machias Lumber Company to Charles E. Oak, of 
Bangor. For many years Mr. Holway was engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber at Machias, and was 
one of those whose interests and properties were con- 
solidated in the formation of the Machias Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr, Oak is the eastern superintendent of the 
International Paper Company and is extensively en- 
gaged in the pulp wood business on the Machias river. 
With a number of associates, Mr. Oak owns township 
25, and it is known that for some time they have been 
trying to secure more land in that vicinity, so that 
the purchase by Mr. Oak of Mr. Holway’s stock in 
the Machias Lumber Company is looked upon as a 
move in that direction. As Mr. Holway was the owner 
of about 20 percent of the company’s stock the trans- 
fer of his interest will give the purchaser considerable 
influence in the management of the company’s affairs. 
What the result would be should the pulp men secure 
a controlling interest in the concern is a serious ques- 
tion over which the people of the Machias valley are 
much agitated. At present, the logs cut on township 
25 are driven to Machias and there cut into 4-foot 
lengths, loaded upon cars and carried away to pulp mills 
in other parts of the state, the town deriving very little 
benefit from the operation. Should this be continued 
upon a large scale the effect upon the industry and 
shipping of Machias would be serious. It is thought, 
however, that even should the pulp men secure con- 
trol of the Machias Lumber Company and the timber 
lands of the river a pulp and paper mill would be estab- 
lished in place of the lumber mill and the shipment 
of the timber to other parts of the-state be stopped. 
This would partly compensate for the loss of the lum- 
ber industry, but it would, nevertheless, be a poor ex- 
change for the town. The owners of 80 percent of the 
Machias Lumber Company’s stock, however, desire to 
continue in the manufacture of lumber, and it is hoped 
that they will retain their holdings and that the princi- 
pal industry of the town may remain prosperous and 
undisturbed for years to come. 

The John F. Harlow spool mill at Dixfield was burned 
last Friday afternoon; loss, $15,000; insurance, $5,000. 
Fifty men are thrown out of employment. 

The short lumber business conducted by W. H. 
Robertson at Sprague’s Falls has been increased by the . 
addition of a plant for the manufacture of ladders. 
Work has begun on a contract for 150,000 ladders to 
go to Worcester, Mass. 


MAINE LOGGING PROSPECTS. 


Bancor, ME., Sept. 7.—The indications are that the 
coming winter will see one of the greatest cuts of logs 
ever known in Maine, according to Hon. E. E, Ring, 
state land agent. Mr. Ring says of the cut: 


It has been years since the lumber market was in better 
conditior. than now. Sawed lumber is bringing good prices 
and there is a steady demand. Under these conditions oper- 
ators are hopeful and have the courage to go into the woods 
and do business on an extensive scale. The result of this 
will be that all of them will cut every log possible to get 
upon the yards and to the landings. The demand for logs, 
for both pulp and saw mills, is good and prices are the 
highest ever known. This is sufficient incentive for the 
operators to cut all they can. It was such a condition that 
caused the great log cut in Maine last winter. 

But there is one thing which may cause great trouble 
and possibly the financial ruin of some of the operators un- 
less they are careful to guard against it, and that is the 
smallpox. ‘There is great danger from the disease if men 
from the provinces are hired indiscriminately, and should 
it become epidemic, as it did a few years ago in Minnesota, 
the consequences would be disastrous. When the disease 
gets into a camp that camp has to be burned, as the only 
way of stamping out the disease in that locality. This 
means a great deal when a large number of camps are con- 
cerned and when small operators are affected. With care in 
the hiring of men Maine may escape the smallpox this win- 
ter; otherwise the disease is likely to gain a foothold here, 
causing a ioss cf millions. 


OBITUARY. 


PPD DID DIDI 
Manasseh Arnold. 

Manasseh Arnold, aged 73 years, a prominent financier 
and business man of Clarion, Pa., died at his home on Sun- 
day, August 30. He was interested in the lumber business 
and was president of the First National bank of New Beth- 
lehem and a director of the Second National bank, of Clarion. 
He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal church. He is 
survived by six children. 


Arthur W. Palmer. 

New York, Sept. 7.—Much sympathy has gone out from 
the trade to Lowell M. Palmer, head of the Palmer Cooper- 
age Company, of Brooklyn, on the death last week of his 
son, Arthur W. Palmer. The young man was only 24 and 
had recently graduated from the Polytechnic Institute, 
while at the time of his death he was a student at the 
Columbia University law school. He died after an operation 
for appendicitis up in Maine. 


James B. Curtis. 


* James LB. Curtis, the Atlantic coast representative of the 
Simonds Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg, Mass., maker 
of saws and machine knives, was drowned in the harbor of 
Charleston, 8S. C., on September 9. He was a Hoo-Hoo and 
was widely known among the saw mill men of the east and 
southeast. 

Operations have been resumed at the mill of the 
Morgan Lumber Company at Foster City, Mich., after 
an idleness of several weeks owing to the partial destruc 
tion of the boiler house. This company will cut 6,000, 
000 fect of mixed timber this season. A deal was Te 
cently closed with the Ford River Lumber Company 
for ‘several thousand acres of land, estimated to cut 
50,000,000 feet of mixed timber. 
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A GREAT CENTER OF WHITE PINE PRODUCTION. 





The Pure White Pine Growth of St. Louis County, Minnesota—Basis of the Lumber Output of Cloquet, 
Minn.—The Three Companies and Five Great Mills of Cloquet—Types and Pictures 
Tell the Story of a Wonderful Lumber Town. 








HITE PINE is gradually dis- 
appearing as an important fac- 
tor in the forests of the United 
States and its product shows 
a diminution year by year. 
The mills which are cutting 
this king of soft woods ure 
still turning out enormous 
quantities of it, but their 
product has decreased by about 
a third from the top notch 
record and vast stretches of 
country in which the white 
pine was once the principal 
feature are now devoted to 


























White Pine Stranded. 


agriculture or are growing up to less desirable timber, 
while millicns of acres are for the present unprodue- 
tive stump lands. 

Minnesota alone holds its position and maintains its 
product, and even in Minnesota some of the most im- 
portant producing points are already declining or look 
upon a swift reduction of their product from now on. 
It is therefore of intcrest to multitudes of people in 
this country to know of a white pine producing point 
which has at least fifteen years ahead of it at its pres- 
ent rate of production. It is even more interesting to 
find such a point whose output is white pine and not 
largely norway or eked out with hemlock and hara- 
woods. 

White pine is the soft wvod of general use in the 
building and miscellaneous industries for which there 
is no thoroughly satisfactory substitute. Substitution 
becomes absolutely necessary as its output decreases 
and cheaper material perforce must take its place to 


Rudolph M. Weyerhaeuser, 
General Manager. 


MANAGERS OF THE NORTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, CLOQUET, MINN. 


an inereasing extent; but as long as white pine grows to log size, as long as the 
mills can find logs, white pine will be preferred on anything like even terms, and 
for a good many purposes on any terms. 

One of the pure growth, white pine sections of Minnesota, and in which is con- 
siderable timber of a very fine quality, is to be found in St. Louis county. 

To the eastern trade, by whom especially white pine is prized and who are 
willing to go far for it, Minnesota seems far away; but Duluth in the last few 
years has been a familiar name to those who are acquainted with the sources of 
white pine supply. It has taken the place in no small measure of the Saginaw 
valley, Muskegon and the Menominee river, because it has been for several years 
the most important center for the shipment of white pine in eargo lots on the 
great lakes, reaching by this comparatively inexpensive transportation the mar- 
kets or transferring points upon which New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and other states chiefly depend for their supplies of white pine. 

If Duluth be not too far away to prosecute the search for this wood, twenty 





A. J. Taylor, 
Sales Manager. 


F. B. Poole, 
Office Manager. 








Northern Lumber Company—Lower Mill. 





Mills of other companies in the cistance. 
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Northern Lumber Co.—Upper Saw Mill. 


miles farther is hardly worth talking about, and twenty miles beyond Duluth 
brings us te Cloquet, Minn. And Cloquet has this peculiar claim, that while the 
day of Duluth’s decline as a lumber producing point is at hand, Cloquet has 
assured to it a product for at least fifteen years on as great an annual scale as at 
present. 

For fifteen years to come Cloquet will turn out from its saw mills at least 
250,000,000 feet of white pine annually, and who knows what longer life may be 
given to it from inclusion within its resources of tracts not now counted upon. 

Geographers tell us that the source of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes 
water system is the St. Louis river. The St. Louis river has its head waters 
about the center of St. Louis county, a county which stretches from Duluth to the 
international boundary, and which is about 130 miles long in its greatest length 
and sixty miles wide. Among the chief tributaries of the St. Louis are the Swan, 
White and Cloquet rivers. The Cloquet joins the St. Louis about six miles north 
of the line separating St. Louis and Carlton counties; thence the St. Louis flows 
in a generally southeastern direction, twelve miles below the junction being 
located Cloquet, whence by river and bay it is about twenty-five miles to Duluth. 
Cloquet itself is in Carlton county, but its mills draw their logs almost entirely 
from St. Louis county, in which the manufacturing companies located at Cloquet 
have timber already secured, either through ownership of the fee or of the stand- 
ing timber—the fee or mineral rights being perhaps owned by others—to insure 
a supply for at least fifteen years to come. With a production of 250,000,000 feet 
a year it is easily seen that these holdings are perhaps the largest in a reasonably 


compact form of any in the white pine district. 


THE LUMBER INTERESTS OF CLOQUET. 


The companies doing business at Cloquet are three—the Northern Lumber 
Company, the Cloquet Lumber Company and the Johnson-Wentworth Company. 
The two first named have two saw mills each, the last named one. These mills, 
though varying somewhat in size, have an average annual capacity of about 
50,000,000 feet of lumber. In addition to the saw mill companies are a number 
of other institutions which will be spoken of later. 

All these companies own lands in substantially the same territory, solid town- 
ship after township being owned by one or the other of them, in many cases 
their holdings intermingling. Conseqnently the logs which supply the mills of 
the three companies are of identical character and, as the mills are all of modern 
type, the oldest of them heing kept up to date in equipment, the product of all 
of them stands on a substantial parity. 

Cloquet is, therefore, a white pine manufacturing town of remarkably homo- 


r 


geneous eharacter. Not over 5 pereent of the timber is norway snd all other 
log timber of whatever description will not amount to more than 1 or 2 percent 
of the whole. 

Cloquet is almost an ideal point for lumber manufacture. The river, which is 
of considerable volume, is there divided by islands so that logs are readily stored 
and guided to the different mills without such an extensive boom system ag is 
usually required. On the south and west side of the river are bottom lands which 
with the islands afford ample piling space. Thus, exeept for the clear spaces 
required by insurance companies and two blocks occupied by streets and build- 

















Northern Lumber Co.—Planing Mill, dressed lumber shed and loading platforms. 
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; Northern Lumber Co.—Interior of sorting shed, lower mill. 


ings, the mill and yard properties stretch uninterruptedly for about two and a 
half miles from above the business and residence portion of the city of Cloquet 
past it and below. 

The lowest mill, the Johnson-Wentworth, is located at the chief descent in 
Knife falls, a term which is, however, generally applied to the fails and rapids 
whick extend for some distance along the St. Louis river at this point. The 
rock uplift at this point, assisted by dams, gives excellent control of the water in 
the storage ponds and sluice ways. 

In passing Cloquet the river makes a curve of about 45 degrees, coming in from 
the northwest and continuing to the east. A. panoramic view printed across the 
top of two pages further on, gives an exeellent idea of the location of Cloquet and 

i its lumber district. The view was taken from a point on the bluffs nearly oppo- 
site the center of the Northern Lumber Company’s property, looking toward the 
north and east. This company occupies the upper location. Looking at the 








J view, what is known as the upper mill of the Northern Lumber Company is 
, seen in the extreme left distance, while nearer the foreground but to the left of . 
it are the planing mill and dry lumber shed. The yards begin a quarter of a Northern Lumber Co.—Alley in. yard of Upper Mill. 





mile beyond the upper mill and continue down past the point of view to the 
lower mill which is just to the right of the center. All the lumber in the fore- 
ground belongs to the Northern Lumber Company. Te tie extreme right and 
in the background is a portion of the city of Cloquet, a town with a population 
of about 6,000. Below tne lower mill of the Northern Lumber Company are the 
depot, freight houses and a pertion of the town, and beyond that again the great 
yards of the Cloquet Lumber Company and its two mills, and still farther on, 
barely indicated by a puff of steam anid a little smoke, is the saw mill of the 
Johnson-Wentworth Company, with its great yards on the farther side of it. 
Altogether this lumber district is about two and a half miles long. 

The railroads seen in the view are the Northern Pacific and the Great North- 
ern, running side by side, and the curve shown is not a distortion of the camera 
but the conformity of the roads to the curve of the river and of the bluffs. 
Other engravings given with this article show more or less extended views of this 
lumber district. 





Having thus outlined the geography and resources of Cloquet as a lumber city, 
we will pass te a consideration of the individual concerns. 
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Northern Lumber Co|—Interlor of Planing Mill. 


Northern Lumber Co.—Protected loading platform at planing mill and shed. 
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Rear of a pile of thick uppers. 


Beginning at the upper end of the town the first is the Northern Luinber Com- 
pany, though there is little difference in the magnitude of the yards and plants 
of this and of the Cloquet Lumber Company. 

It is also appropriate to begin with the Northern Lumber Company because it 
must stand for the history of Cloquet. It has not seemed worth while to spend 
much time in research but it appears that the firet mill of any importance was 
built at Knife Falls about 1879-50 by the Knife Falls Lumber Company. Old 
residents say that one little mill preceded this. 

In the fall of 1883 this plant was bought by the Renwiek, Shaw & Crosseitt 
Lumber Company, which in turn was sueeceeded in 1886 by the Cloquet Lumber 
Company. About 1879 or possibly in 1880 the C. N. Nelson Lumber Company, 
in which the chief parties were Charles N. Nelson, D. M. Sabin and M. M. Darr, 
aequired large tracts of timber land in St. Louis county and erected a mill at 




















Cloquet which is still after all these years the largest mill of the Northern Lum- 
her Company, known as its ‘‘lower mill.’’ At the time of its erection it was 
among the largest in the northwest, then being rated at 250,000 feet of lumber, 
100,000 shingles and 40,000 lath a day. In 1889 the Sabin mill was removed from 
Stillwater and rebuilt at Cloquet and again has been rebuilt. 

THE NORTHERN LUMBER COMPANY. 

It was in the spring of 1896 that the C. N. Nelson Lumber Company disposed 
of its mills and other interests in the city of Cloquet together with its standing 
timber in St. Louis county to the Northern Lumber Company, the officers of which 
are Frederick Weyerhaeuser, president and treasurer; I. C. A. Denkmann, vice 
president; William Irvine, secretary, and Rudolph M. Weyerhaeuser, general man- 
ager. The timber acquired with the purchase was estimated at about 600,000,000 
feet and the timber cut from it has been more than made good during the nearly 
eight years that have intervened, until at this time it is estimated the life of the 
plant, with a capacity of over 100,000,000 feet of lumber annually, is at least 
fifteen years. 

In connection with its woods operations the Northern Lumber Company owrs 
and operates about sixty miles of logging road—main ard branch lines—equipped 
with six locomotives and 120 ears. The average haul of these logs is about 
twenty miles to the banks, while the river drive averages seventy-five to eighty 
miles. Both the St. Louis and Cloquet rivers are made use of. 

The St. Louis River Drive & Improve- 
ment Company is the driving organization 
which covers both of the rivers and their 
tributaries. The main boom is located be- 
low the junction of the rivers, six to 
twelve miles above Cloquet. The logs of 
the three Cloquet companies are pooled, as 
has been done on the Chippewa and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. This avoids the expense 

- of sorting by log marks, and, as the logs 
are identical in average character, as noted 
és above, no injustice is done to any one and 
, the handling is simplified, accelerated aud 
cheapened. The boom company handles 
now about 200,000,000 feet of logs annu- 
ally, in addition to which a considerable 
quantity of logs is brought down by rail 
for winter sawing. 
The logs handled down the river average 
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Cloquet Lumber Company—Upper or “Steam” mill. 
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that ander previous regimes were culled over to some 
ode ee : _ extent. When that work is finished the logs will run 
a Pee larger. 
. It should be mentioned here that the Northern and 
Cloquet lumber companies are having their Jands ex- 
amined and estimated by the experts of the forestry 
bureau for determining what is possible in the matter 
of reforestation of cut-over lands and the perpetua- 
tion ef the virgin growth. So far it has not been the 
policy of the companies to sell their lands, as thus a 
fire hazard is introduced and increased, but upon the 
results of the examination will largely depend their 
future policy in this respect. 


PLANT OF THE NORTHERN LUMBER COMPANY. 


The larger of the two mills of the Northern Lumber 
Sompany is called the lower mill, and was originally 
built by the C. N. Nelson Lumber Company. It was 
equipped with two circular and two bands. It was 
then changed to two bands, a rosser and two gangs 
In 1897 one gang and the rosser were taken out and 
a third band put in. Thus the principal sawing equip- 
ment now consists of two MeDonough bands, one Allis 
band and a Wickes gang, of rather small size but well 
fitted to take care of small logs. The mill, like all the 
plants at Cloquet, is exceptionally well arranged. One 
of the notable features of it is the immense sorting 
shed, through which the lumber as it comes from the 
trimmers is carried on chains, marked by the graders 
and pulled off on wagons for transfer to the yard. 

The upper mill of the Northern Lumber Company 
was built in 1886 and commenced sawing in February, 
1887, with two bands and a gang. It is said to have 
been tho first band mill in Minnesota. Its equipment 
now is two Allis bands and a smail Wickes gang. 

A somewhat notable feature of the Northern Lumber 
Company’s plant is the planing mill. In the first place 
it is a large one, containing nineteen machines; but 
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Cloquet Lumber Co.—Birdseye view of Lower or ‘‘Water’’ Mill. 














about thirteen to the thousand. It is noted that in 1886 the logs ran eight to tie the especially attractive feature about it is its roominess, light and convenience. 
thousand and in 1896 about ten to the thousand. At present the logs are running Connected with it at one end by a covered way is the immense dry lumber shed, 
rather small, because of the fact that the companies are clearing up old lands which is almost a model in shed construction. On the west side of both planing 
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Cloquet Lumber Co.—interior of Upper Mili—Three Bands and a Gang. 
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Cloquet Lumber Co.—Back of the piles In 
long alley. 
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Cloquet Lumber ‘Co.—-Birdseye View of Mills and Yards. 


mill and shed runs an over-hang 
ing roof covering a platform of 
such width that lumber can be 
handled on it easily. The loading 
track along this side of the shed 
is depressed so that lumber is 
handled into the ears with the 
utmost convenience. Another de- 


pressed track is on the other side 


of the planing mill and shed, also sheltered from the weather by the roof, and 
farther down toward the river is a loading track for rough lumber. Twenty-five 
or thirty cars of lumber can be loaded at once under cover, while the total load- 
ing track capacity is about seventy-five cars, and not infrequently fifty to seventy- 
five cars are loaded in a day, although of course the average shipment is much 
smaller than that. 

The yards of the company are in four specifie divisions—one lies north of the 
upper mill, another lies below that mill and between the planing mill and the 
river, the third and the largest division runs between the planing mill and the 





Cloquet Lumber Co.—An Alley in Yard of Lower Mill. 





Cloquet Lumber Co.—interlor of Sorting Shed of Lower Mill. 








Cloquet Lumber Co.—Loaded for Cargo Shipment. 
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Johnson-Wentworth Co.—View of Saw Miil. 


lower mill, and the fourth, which includes a large shingle and lath shed, is be- 
tween the railroad and the bluffs. 

In every particular this plant is a model of excellence. The power houses are 
all fire proof, with Corliss engines of large capacity. There is a magnificent fire 
protective system. The unique feature of this is that the large fire pumps of 
all the companies are all connected by 8-inch and 6-inch mains. Through the 
plant of the Northern Lumber Company run 8-inch mains with 6-inch laterals, 
with hydrants located at frequent intervals, with hose carts ready for instant 
action. The buildings are all equipped with automatie sprinklers, pressure being 
furnished from a large elevated tank. 

The mill refuse furnishes the fuel, and then much has to be burned in the big 
refuse burners which are prominent features of the artificial topography of the 
place. However, the shavings produced by the big planing mill of the Northern 
Lumber Company are all sold to the Northwest Paper Company, which uses them 
under its boilers to provide steam for its digesters, ealenders ete. 

The plant of the Northern Lumber Company is but inadequately deseribed in 
F. 0. McGavic, Sales Manager, the above. There are boarding houses, blacksmith and machine shops, stables, 

Johnson-Wentworth Co. sheds of various sizes and for various purposes, making altogether one of the 

largest and hest arranged plants in the country. 

















L. F. Leach, Office Manager, 
Johnson-Wentworth Co. 











Johnson-Wentworth Company—Back of an alley. Johnson-Wentworth Co.—Back of an Alley. 
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Johnson-Wentworth Co.-Planing Mill. 


We take pleasure also in giving on the first page of this presentation pictures 
of the three resident managers, Rudolph M. Weyerhaeuser, general manager; A. 
J. Taylor, sales manager, and F. B. Poole, office manager. 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser is a son of Frederick Weyerhaueser, the president of the 
company. He is a young man, but seems to have inherited not only a taste for 
details, but a broad gaged outlook which makes him an admirable executive head 
for an institution of this sort. He lives in Cloquet in a charming cottage resi- 











Johnson-Wentworth Co.—A Pile of Lath. Log Pocket at Lower Mill of the Cloquet Lumber Co. 


dence. He was born in Coal Valley, Il, in 1868. 

Mr. Taylor, the sales manager, is a native of Rock 
Island, Ill. He is 43 years old and has been connected 
with the Cloquet business since 1899. He is well 
known as a salesman, having spent many years on the 
road, but his ability is more pronounced in his present 
work of overseeing the handling of the large output 
of the company. 

Mr. Poole, the office manager, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania forty-two years ago and came to Cloquet in 1886, 
when the institution was owned by the C. N. Nelson 
Lumber Company. 

Mention should also be made of Joseph Pecha, super- 


intendent of mills and foreman of the ‘ 


upper mill,’’ 
who has been connected with the plant since it was 
built. The foreman of the lower mill is James Pecha, 
his brother. William Wilson has the honor of being 
foreman of one of the finest planing mills in the eoun- 
trv, while W. T. Savage is yard foreman and Maurice 
Erwin is woods foreman. 

The marketing of the lumber of the Northern 
Lumber Company is largely done from Cloquet. Thore 
are but two regular traveling men. One is Cornelius 
Crowley, located at Kansas City, and the other is J. 
D. Sleigh, who lives in Minneapolis and looks after the 
Towa and southern Minnesota trade. The company 
maintains a sales office in Chicagé, in the Chamber of 
‘ommerce building, in charge of Robert Starrs. 





THE CLOQUET LUMBER COMPANY. 


The history of this institution has been briefly re- 
, fered to on a preceding page. There was a small mill 
at Knife fails in the 70’s, but the first company of im- 
portance to occupy the present site of the Cloquet 
Lumber Company was the Knife Falls Lumber Com- 
pany which was established by Henry Brandenberg, 
This plant was bought by the late and lamented George 
S. Shaw, of Davenport, Ia., and the Cloquet Lumber 
Company was the outcome of a preliminary organiza- 
tion under the style of the Renwick, Shaw & Crossett 
Lumber Company. The original official staff of the 
Cloquet Lumber Company consisted of G. 8. Shaw, 
president, F. Weyerhaeuser, vice president, and U, 
Roraback, secretary and treasurer. 

In May, 1897, H. C. Hornby, was made assistant 
manager and J. K. Lynds, treasurer. Mr. Shaw, the 
founder of the company, died November 5, 1897, and 
at the beginning of the following year the company 





was reorganized and Frederick Weyerhaeuser was made 
president and J. B. Phelps vice president. Mr. Phelps 
died in 1900 and FE. A. Shaw sueeeeded him as vice 
president. 

During the 80’s there had been operated a saw mill 
plant by the Cloquet Water Power Company. In 1890 
this plant was for sale and it was purchased by the 
Cloquet Lumber Company, which therefore has now 
two saw mills, a planing mill, immense yards and all 
the other necessary and desirable equipments of a 
lumber manufacturing and wholesaling plant. The 
present officials are Frederick Weyerhaeuser, presi- 
dent and manager, H. C. Hornby, assistant manager, 
E. A. Shaw, viee president, U. Roraback, secretary, 
and J. I, Lynds, treasurer. 

We give herewith portraits of the three managing heads of the institution. 
Assistant Manager H. C. Hornby is to all intents and purposes general manager, 
inasmuch as Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s time and attention is so oeeupied by other 
affairs. Mr. Hornby was born in Davenport about thirty-six years ago and 
eame to Cloquet when the company was organized in 1883. He is known as one 
of the best lumbermen of Minnesota. 





























Johnson-Wentworth Co.—Shingle Shed. 
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Johnson-Wentworth Co.—Interior of Its Three-Band Mill. 
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The sales manager of and southern Minneso- 
the Cloquet Lumber ta; George W. Shaw, 
Company is Edgar Dal- of St. Paul, Minn, 
zell, who is also a na- whose territory is 
tive of Davenport, southern lowa, «and 
where he was born in Robert Starrs, of Chi- 
1865. His first busi- cago, who is selling 
ness experience was agent. 


with the U. N. Rob- 


erts Company, of that Timber and Logging. 








city. In 1892 he be- The timber of the 
gan several years’ Cloquet Lumber Com- 
work as traveling rep- pany lies all in St. 
resentative of the Louis county and the 
Rock Island Lumber eut is from 90,000,000 
; & Manufacturing Com- to 100,010,000 feet a 
pany, of Roek Island, year. It lies inter- 
and in January, 1898, mixed with or adjoin- 
removed to Cloquet to ing the timber of the 
Manager at Brevator and Family. accept his present Northern and Johnson- Cedar Boom at Brevator. 
position. Wentworth companies, 

J. E. Lynds is a native of Massachusetts, and is forty-nine years old. He came and is expected to last at the present rate of production for about fifteen years, 
to Cloquet in 1886 in charge of the company’s general store. As treasurer of the while it is possible that further purchases, and perhaps to a slight extent natural 
company he is represen- growth, may increase the 
tative of the office part ; “| ai producing period for the 

1 of the business. mills at Cloquet. Most of 


Of the outside forees the logs of the company 


we should mention the are put in at Island lake, 
mill superintendent, F. FE. ‘= . . ee 8 on the Cloquet river, over 
Fletcher, who came to pa ew, . a , 3 1} | nae es the Duluth & Northeast- 
the Cloquet Lumber Com- ¢.9 er fe Be =: ~¥ ———— y ern railroad. ‘This is a 
pany in 1900 from the 4 Sng we ies m >; : a = , oe > " line 28% miles long, 
Knapp, Stout & Co. Com oe rea We SR : : es I Na Ce = reaching from Hornby, a 
; pany. He is superintend- eaten iin oe - =" 7 % 7 fre 2 _ ver eee Sina station on the Duluth & 





ent of both mills, with an a ae 3 nae of k ret Ig ie th SC, 80 i Iron Range railroad, 
assistant in each. The : re : Lge PAL a ~ — southwesterly to Island 
lake. Its branches bring 
the total mileage up to 
forty-five miles. Of this 
road H. C. Hornby is vice 
president and manager. It 


planing mill foreman is H. 
M. Selmser. The yard fore- 
man is Stanley MeCou 
prey, while J. C. Camp- 
bell is manager of rail- 





road and logging. _ a _ . "is equipped with four 

The outside _ selling Cedar Posts at Brevator. Pole Yard at Brevator. locomotives and 100 ears. 

foree of the eompany From Island lake the logs 

, consists of M. B. Edleman, of Lincoln, Neb., whose territory is eastern Nebraska are driven down the Cloquet and Duluth rivers by the St. Louis River Dam & 
and Missouri river points; C. O. Gronen, Waterloo, Ia., selling in northern lowa Improvement Company. 





“ad 





Cloquet Tie & Post Co.—Yard at Brevator. 
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Pianing Mill and Upper Saw Mil, Northern Lumber Co. 


The Plant of the Cloquet Lumber Company. 

The company occupies with its mills and yards a nearly rectangular space of about 2,500 
feet square, cut into three nearly equal parts by a branch of the river and the railroads. 
South of the railroads, on the slope of the hills, are the handsome office and the general 
store. Between the street on which they front and the railroad is the south yard, occupy 


ing the west part of the space, sheds, houses and the planing mill. Between the railroad 


und the river is the so-called ‘‘steam’’ mill, which is the particular pride not only of the 
Cloquet Lumber Company, but of the Cloquet interests generally. On either side of it is 
a yard. 


Connected by a bridge is a yard on Dunlap island. Across the river is anothe) 


island on which the so-called ‘‘water power’’ mill is located, though now it is a steam 


mill, and also a large yard. There is also a storage shed and, adjacent to the ‘‘ water 
power’’ mill and spanning a branch of the river, is the pulp mill of the Northwestern 
Paper Company. The yards are thoroughly piped witk 8 and 6-inch water mains, with more 
than forty hydrants outside of the building. In the building are vertical pipes, while the 
big steam mill and the planing mill are equipped with automatic sprinklers. Near the 
steam mill is the water supply station, which is equipped with a Dean 24x30x14-inch fire 
pump. The water pipe system of the Cloquet Lumber Company is connected with that of 
the Northern Lumber Company by an 8-inch main and with that of the Johnson-Wentworth 


Company by 8 and 6-inch mains, 
The Cloquet Company’s Mills. 


As stated above, what is known as the steam power mill of the Cloquet Lumber Com 
pany is the pride of Cloquet, though probably its capacity is no greater than that. of the 
lower mill of the Northern Lumber Company. It is practically a new plant with every- 
It has 
two jackers supplying the three band mills. The central mill of the three is a double ecut- 


thing about it from its equipment to its arrangement of the very latest design. 


ting band, made in Minneapolis, and it works to perfection, apparently turning out as 
much lumber as would be made by an ordinary gang. The other bands are of Allis make. 
In addition to the bands is a Wickes gang. In this mill are two edgers and one big 
Near this 


ill is an excellently equipped machine shop, blacksmith shop and iron storage house, in 


trimmer with overhead levers. The lumber assorting shed is shown in a view. 


vonnection with which is a fire proof building containing the fire pump, shavings vault, and 
extra boiler room and the plant of the Cloquet Electrie Company, which supplies the towns 
of Cloquet, Scanlon and Carlton with light. It has a capacity of 5,000 incandescent lights 
and secures its power from the Cloquet Lumber Company. 

The so-called ‘‘water’’ mill, which was purchased in 1890 from the Cloquet Water Power 
Company, is the least attractive in appearance of any of the mills in town but it is the 
intention soon partially to rebuild it. It is equipped with two bands and a gang. 

During its first year the Cloquet Lumber Company eut 16,000,000 feet of lumber. Now 
its product is over 90,000,000 feet. 
season of about 45,000,000 feet, but it runs down in the spring to perhaps 10,000,000 to 
15,000,000 feet. The shingle product this year is about 15,000,000; lath, 18,000,000. In the 
steam mill are two Perkins hand shingle machines and in the water power mill a double 


It aims to carry a stock at the close of the sawing 


blocker and a hand machine, both of Challoner make. 

The planing mill of the Cloquet Lumber Company contains fourteen machines, eight 
planers and matchers, two rip saws, two resaws and two molding machines. As is the ease 
with the Northern Lumber Company, the floor is on a level with the floors of cars, which 
are loaded under the protection of an overhanging roof. Near the planing mill are the 
extensive dry and dressed lumber sheds. 


THE JOHNSON-WENTWORTH COMPANY. 


The last plant at Cloquet, going down the river, is that of the Johnson-Wentworth Com- 
pany. This corporation was organized at the close of 1894, broke ground for the mill imme- 
diately and was the first in the city to start up in the spring of 1895. It was organized by 
Samuel 8. Johnson, who has a varied and interesting history in the lumber business for 
twenty years past in Minnesota. His associates in the original enterprise were George K. 
and Justine Wentworth, of Chicago, who were owners of timber land in St. Louis county, 
Minnesota, and John DeLaittre, of Minneapolis. The Wentwerths sold out their interests 
in the fall of 1899. 

The original plant was a 2-band mill, but in the winter of 1899-1900 an addition was 
built and another band added, so that it is now a 3-band mill. It cuts about 70,000,000 
It occupies the roughest 
point along the Knife falls, so while other mills haul their lumber by wagons into the 
yards, the Johnson-Wentworth Company uses elevated trams laid with rails and equipped 
with 820 trucks. It has about 20,000 feet of tram road, and the yard sprawls across the 
enormous water channels at this point, and over the rock. There are two main tramways 


feet a year and is considered a very fast mill for its equipment. 


and twenty-three cross alleys with an annex on both sides of the yard, .The capacity of 
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Lower Saw Mill, Northern Lumber Co. Saw Mills of Cloquet Lumber Co. City of Cloquet. 
Johnson-Wentworth Co. 
NN., SHOWING THE MILLS, YARDS AND CITY. in Far Distance. 
—— the yard is about 40,000,000 feet. The loading capacity of this plant is about seventy-five 


vars 2 day. There is a good planing mill equipped with nine machines, almost all of them 
combination. Like the other mills in Cloquet, the Johnson-Wentworth plant is driven by 
large Reynolds-Corliss engines. 








This company has a heavy duty fire pump which is eonnected with the systems of the 
ether two companies, so that in case of fire any one of the three companies has the protec- 
tion afforded by all the rest. The Johnson-Wentworth Company has an eleetrie light plant 
of its own. 

The bulk of the timber of the Johnson-Wentworth Company is on the Cloquet river and 
its quantity is such that this mill will run as long as the others in Cloquet. 

“he general manager of the Cloquet Lumber Company is 8. 8. Johnson, who is assisted by 





his son, O. S. Johnson. Mr. Johnson was born in 1857, in Canada, but came to this country 
when an infant. As a young man he engaged in wood and mill work and finally estab- 
lished the firm of 8. 8S. Johnson & Co., at Barnum, Minn., and after five years there 
vemoved to Cloquet. 

The sales manager of the Johnson-Wentworth Company is F. O. MeGavie, who is an 
exceptionally good judge of lumber and well known through both the wholesale and retail 





trade of the northwest. He is a young man of energy and marked ability. The office 
manager is L. F. Leach, and F. P. Beeker represents the company on the road. . 


OTHER CLOQUET COMPANIES. 


In addition to the three milling companies of Cloquet there are several other institutions 
more or less intimately connected with them or some of them. We have before spoken of 
the St. Louis River Dam & Improvement Company. It has its office in connection with that 
of the Northern Lumber Company in the three-story brick block that company owns in the 





center of the village. Its province is to drive, boom and deliver the logs to the mills, 








Cloquet Tie & Post Company. 


Two years ago it was concluded by the Cloquet interests that a good deal of material 
left on the land after loading operations was going to waste, and so in October, 1900, the 
Cloquet Tie & Post Company was organized for the purpose of manufacturing ties, posts, 
poles and pulp wood. H. C. Hornby is president of the company, R. M, Weyerhaeuser is 
vice president and H. M. Dickson is secretary and treasurer. The company operates along 
the St. Louis and Cloquet rivers, principally on the cut over timber lands of the Northern 
Lumber Company and the Cloquet Lumber Company. The output consists of cedar and tam- 
arack ties, spruce, pulp wood, and cedar posts and poles. The annual output is about 200,000 
ties, 5,000 to 7,000 cords of pulp wood, 200,000 posts and 75,000 poles. They are banked 
along the rivers and their tributaries and driven down to the booms and camps at Brevator, i 
Minn., about ten miles up the St. Louis from Cloquet. Here is also the big yard of the 
company, of which views are given. It lies about 144 miles along the St. Louis river and 
betwen it. and the Great Northern tracks. The stock is hauled out of the river by power fur- 








nished by a gasoline engine and on an average thirty men are employed the year around. 
We have before spoken of the Cloquet Electric Company. Another institution of import- 
ance is the Northwest Paper Company, having a pulp mill adjoining the water power mill 
of the Cloquet Lumber Company, and a fine paper mill of 100,000 pounds a day capacity, 
which is below the Johnson-Wentworth Company’s plant. It is said to be one of the finest 








newspaper mills in the country. Its material is spruce, which is furnished by the Cloquet 
Tie & Post Company. Views of the paper and pulp mills will be found in the groups 
which are given with this article. 


SHIPPING FACILITIES OF CLOQUET. 


The railroad service of Cloquet is provided primarily by the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern railways. Both of them make direct connection with Duluth and the Superiors, 
both of them have lines to St. Paul and Minneapolis, both of them reach west through the 
prairie country of western Minnesota and the Dakotas, while the Northern Pacific reaches 
as far east as Ashland, Wis. But these connections mean more than appears on the surface. 

Through the Northern Securities Company these roads and the great Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quiné¥Y system make one grand aggregation which goes far toward covering all the 
territory north of a line drawn from Chicago to St. Louis, thence to Kansas City and thence 








to Denver. : 

But there is another practically direct connection, for the Chieago, Milwaukee & 
Paul has a 99-year lease of trackage rights over the old St. Paul & Duluth road, now & 
part of the Northern Pacific system, and the Cloquet agent bills lumber shipments in the 
re Cy of chments. No. 12. St. Louis River Log Jam name of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Cloquet shipping facilities, therefore, cover 
ve “gteqgm’’ Mill from the Yard of Hoa = A River of Logs. practically all the country west of Lake Michigan, but of course the eastern connections 

um Qo 0. 14. Wood Pulp R f h Mill. ‘ : ; > ‘ . - shi nts 
Pspaner Company Pan”: No. 18. Left After the Flood. — oe of the great railways represented at Cloquet give through rates and shipments to any and 


aper Lom ’ 
the Nothweet BS, Pulp Mill. 


St. 


















west Paper Company. all eastern points. 
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In addition Cloquet has the advantage of water shipments on practically even 
terms with Lake Superior ports. Only twenty or twenty-five miles from the docks 
and with a rate which is extremely favorable, without dock 1ates to pay or any 
of the other charges which go with the ordinary conduct of a eargo business, the 

ianutacturers of Cloquet are on practically even terms with the mills at Duluth, 
West Superior and Ashland. 

Son ewhere in the series of illustrations accompanying this article will be seen 
ears loading or loaded for water shipment, for train loads go down to Duluth made 
up of cars carrying an average of 25,000 feet of lumber each. It is a short, down 
grade haul and the cars, which are exceptionally strongly built, carry immense 
loads. Shipments are made by all the companies, but when this article was pre 
pared the Johnson-Wentworth Company was loading a full train bound for Lake 
Erie ports. This lumber went to Duluth, was loaded direct from car into vessel 
and by this time has been delivered at destination. 

Eastern lumber buyers, therefore, have their choice of routes according to their 
needs. Full cargo lots of Cloquet lumber can be during the season of navigation 
most economicaily transported by the great lakes, but during other seasons, or for 
smaller lots, through rail shipments are available and economic. 


THE CITY OF CLOQUET. 


This northern town is a city of about 6,000 people. We have deseribe:l its loen 





tion on the banks of the St. Louis river. Most of the residences are at an eleva- 
tion of 50 to 100 feet above the river. Cloquet is, except for a small earlier set- 
tlement, about ten years old; but it is looking forward to an active business life 
which warrants the construction of a good town. It is ornamented with some gooi 
business buildings, fine schools and handsome churches. One of the features of the 
town is the publie library, in which the lumbermen take great pride. 1t stands in 
the next block to the beautiful office of the Cloquet Lumber Company. 

The streets of the town are well graded, some of them are macadamized, and 
altogether it is an unusually attractive place for the new northern pine country. 

The Northern Lumber Company owns a large three-story brick block in which 
it has its offices. A view of it is given. A part of the building is occupied by 
stores and the remainder of the first floor by the offices of the Northern Hotel. 
Adjoining this building is the general store of the Northern Lumber Company, 
which is a city department store on a reduced seale. It carries a fine stock of 
goods and is managed in metropolitan style. We have before spoken of the hand- 
some new office of the Cloquet Lumber Company, which is one of the finest build- 
ings of its clags in the state. In the next block is the general store of the 
company. 

Taken all in all, Cloquet is a remarkable saw mill town. Nowhere we believe at 
any milling point can the eye cover at one glance so much lumber as at Cloquet. 
Those who are interested in white pine would be well repaid in what they would 
see in mills and yards for a visit to this growing center of white pine production. 






































No. 1. Boarding House of the Northern Lumber No. 5. Department Store, Northern Lumber Com- No. 8. Interior Office, Johnson-Wentworth Company 
Company. pany. No. 9. Office of the St. Louis River Logging Com- 

No. 2. Counting Room, Cloquet Lumber Company. No. 6 S. O. Johnson, Superintendent, Johnson- pany. 

No. 3. Office of the Cloquet Lumber Company. Wentworth Company. No. Office Building, Northern Lumber Company. 

No. 4. Counting Room, Northern Lumber Company. No. 7. General Store, Cloquet Lumber Company. No. 11. Office, Johnson-Wentworth Company. 
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THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


ee ee a 
SMOKY CITY TRADE NEWS. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Sept. 8.—A general summing up of 
opinions on the condition of trade is that there is 
practically very little big business being done anywhere, 
but there is not much to complain of for the season of 
the year. It is a little early to look for a movement in 
fall business, and this city is still ip the final throes 
of strike and financial agony. While considerable of 
an improvement is looked for this fall, a campaign year 
js not always the most active one in business annals. 

D. L. Gillespie has returned from a three weeks’ trip 

with his family to Canada. Mr. Gillespie found the 
situation in about the same quiet state as when he left, 
which he atributes to the extreme tightness of the money 
market, which has prevented new operations, and also 
to the unsettled condition occasioned by labor troubles. 
Mr. Gillespie expects this financial stringency to obtain 
until crops shall be gathered and the money for them 
aid. 
’ J. G. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Company, spent 
the last week of August at the company’s mills in 
Whitly, Ky., and Oneida, Tenn, Operations are brisk at 
those points. 

J. B. Flint, of Flint, Erving & Stoner, reports medium 
trade, the mail trade being excellent while city business 
is dull. 

John Garling, of the Empire Lumber Company, re- 
turned last week from a vacation spent at Confluence; 
Miss Agy, of the same company, returned from Atlantic 
City. 

Enos, Turner & Henry report prices on hardwoods in 


cause any apprehension. The demand is generally good. 
White pine prices are firm and the demand is of the 
average midsummer times. W. H. Mace, of this firm, 
is in the south closing up timber contracts. 

A charter has been granted to the Swissvale Lumber 
Company, of Swissvale, Allegheny county; capital, 
$25,000. The directors are C. J. Imel, D. K. Faulk and 
J. E. Faulk, of Swissvale, Pa. 

William Waite, of William Waite & Sons, has been 
seriously ill for some time, but expects to be out shortly. 

Among the out of town visitors here recently were J. 
H. Smith, of Ashtabula, Ohio; Mr. Copeland, of J. W. 
Logan & Sons, Parnassus, Pa.; James Munson, of the 
Fayetteville Lumber Company, Connellsville, Pa.; B. F. 
Lee, of Hawkins Station, Pa.; B. E. Fitzgerald, of the 
National Lumber Company, McKeesport, Pa.; W. H. 
Parrish, of the Carnegie Lumber Company, Carnegie, Pa. 

KE. H. Stoner, of Flint, Erving & Stoner, is on a canoe- 
ing trip through the Muskoka regions. Mr. Stoner is an 
expert at paddling his own. canoe, and is a prominent 
member of the local canoe club. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 7.—The first week of the 
new fall season did not bring forth much in the way of 
improved trade. The market remains steady, with a 
fair demand and some buying being done, though not 
as much as might be expected. There are indications 
of better trade, as is pointed out by the large number 
of inquiries which have gone out, so everybody is ina 
good frame of mind. Outside of two or three yards 
the retailers are not busy and it is not so easy for 
the salesman to pick up a few orders on a day’s travel. 
Trade is not as brisk as it was a year ago, as any one 
dealer in town will admit, though it is realized that 
general conditions were different then from now and 
that there is not the rush in building circles. The 
question of prices is receiving the most attention from 
hoth sides. The seller is trying to hold up values, 
while the buyer is endeavoring to beat them down. As 
a result there is more or less of a dead-lock which will 
probably remain unchanged until an addition to stocks 
may become imperative. 

The retailer who owns his yard and who is already 
saddled with heavy expenses will have his burden 
added to by a recent action of the municipality. Here- 
tofore real estate has been assessed at about 80 percent 
of its true value for the purposes of taxation, and if 
the truth be known the majority of yards have not 
heen rated over 50 percent of their value. But the 
idea is now to assess property at its selling price, 
which means that the owner is going to go deeper in 
his pockets for taxes, which will increase the cost of 
the maintenance of his yard. 

During July there were shipped into this city 2,054 
cars of 30,720,000 feet of lumber, and 33 cargoes aggre- 
gating 13,200,000 feet were received. The total—43,- 
920,000 feet—is an increase of 2,886,000 feet over that 
of the same period of last year. 

_The first meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
Since June was held on Thyrsday and considering the 
fact that many members are out: of town there was a 
fair representation present. Nothing much out of rou- 
tine matters was taken up, though the question of the 
readjustment in real estate assessments was touched 
upon, but no definite action was taken. 

Samuel H. Shearer & Son will increase their sales 
force on the road in a couple of weeks by the addition 
of two new men. Charles A. Bartlett, formerly with 
the Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company, who is well 
known to the trade of New York and New England, 
will take up that section for the house. George EF. 
McNermey, of Lock Haven, who has had considerable 
experience in the south, will look after the yellow pine 
end of the business besides covering the western part 


~ 





some grades showing a slight weakness, not enough to. 


of the state. Mr. Shearer says business is looming up 
nicely after a fair summer season. 

Sales Manager M. J. E. Hoban, of the Wood-Barker 
Company, has taken possession of a suite of offices on 
the eighth floor of the Real Estate Trust building. He 
is finding some demand for yellow pine and cypress and 
is well satisfied with the prospects for better business. 

Justin Peters, manager of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, is up in the 
Pocono mountains on a vacation. 

President Walter Taylor, of the Meadow Mountain 
Lumber Company, is back after an extended trip to 
the company’s properties in the south. He reports the 
Friendsville (Md.) and Mt. Sterling (W. Va.) mills as 
running nicely. At the latter plant there is a stock of 
about 2,000,000 feet of lumber, mostly poplar, on 
sticks. 

The Keystone Yellow Pine Company is acquiring a 
big stock of yellow pine in this city. Down at Reed 
street wharf, which is used for storage purposes by the 
company, is about 3,000,000 feet of lumber from which 
some quick local deliveries can be made. 

Samuel P. Burkholder, of 8S. P. Burkholder & Co., 
Crawfordsville, Ind., was here last week calling on the 
trade. 





AUGUST BUILDING IN PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 7—The report of the bureau 
of building inspection for August shows that 670 per- 
mits for 1,042 operations, estimated to cost $1,895,965, 
were issued. Below is given a detailed statement of the 
work of the bureau: 











CHARACTER. Permits. Operations. Est. cost, 
Dwellings, 2-story, .....ccccece 67 392 $ 740,785 
Dwellings, 3-story ............ 21 2 115,900 
Dwellings, 4-story ........... 1 1 4,000 
Alterations and additions 277 291 320,935 
PRUGMOMOOUR Sc ccc ccctccedos 186 208 68,490 
.< danie ets BAe beaeme ee 35 37 13,380 
SE dtsas eve tseane ct eee ne 15 15 26,150 
Manufactories 8 8 183,500 
WIE rnc manne Pec e ced: 8 8 5,35 
GHGS DUMGINGD. . oo cciccvesece 3 3 75,000 
DE ces wectsscccesctanvané 5 6 29,000 
WUOSUROD  éc6i css vcrndbbaess 4 4 46,230 
SN DIES. 6 occ add eme saws 3 3 9,000 
Frame dwellings .........e+. 4 4 4,400 
Ce Re re ee ee 3 3 69.500 
SD. cA SUR HC COOK eae 8 1 1 35,000 
Municipal buildings ........... 2 2 75,000 
Charitable institutions ........ 2 2 52,000 
We NN a bo. dncicccnaccv ate 24 25 7,260 
MONEE a ciecccteecc etn eeouses 1 1 5,000 

yo |) et 670 1,042 $1,895,965 





SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


PPPPP PPP 
THE MIDDLE GEORGIA COAST. 
BRUNSWICK, GA., Sept. 7.—The outward movement 
of lumber from this and nearby ports for August, while 
amounting to considerable volume, was much below the 
shipments of July. The following is the August report, 
in board measure: 





From— Coastwise. Foreign. Total. 
BEURGWIER oc csicwcccecs 17,180,193 630,000 17,810,193 
Fernandina ........+.+. 10,148,590 2,084,592 12,183,182 
WEI, ctv eveccdacedeve . shaaene 11,531,992 11,531,992 

TOA cv ecsvcvc.cres 27,328,783 14,196,584 41,525,367 


The following shows the movement in detail: 


Coastwise. Foreign. Total 





Lumber ....cccccsccceees 10,836,000 621,000 11,451,000 
Timber ..cccccccererceces 538,000 9,000 547,000 
Railroad ties .......++e+6 5,609,163 ...... 5,609,163 
*Shingles .....+escseseeee 177,860 ‘....-- 177,860 
FEMUR cccccccsvvcccccccee Sate Lbceade 19,170 

BOCAS ccc ccccccscces 17,180,193 630,000 17,810,193 


*889,300 pieces. {230,000 pieces. 

The foreign exports were: To Azores, 230,000 feet; 
Spain, 400,000 feet. Railroad cross ties continue to be 
a strong feature in the coastwise movement. The 
movement by the coastwise steamship lines has been 
heawy and many cargoes are now awaiting shipment. 
So far for September the outward movement has been 
very pronounced in the face of the fact that this time 
of the year is known as the Atlantic storm period and 
tonnage is stiff in rates and hard to get. Freights are 
now holding firm with lumber at $6.25, and railroad 
ties 18 and 19 cents, from Brunswick to New York as 
south Atlantic basis. 

At Fernandina the August detailed report shows: 





Coastwise. Foreign. Total 
Pe EO Eee ee 8,983,478 2,084,592 10,968,070 
allroad ties .....++s++- CESIG IIS vo cues 1,215,112 
Oe RAO Be 170,148,590 2,034,592 12,183,182 
*Pleces. 


‘he foreign exports went: To Bermuda, 267,212 
feet; Germany, 1,034,278; Liverpool, 386,293; Port of 
Spain, 346,819; total, 2,034,592 feet. 

At Darien the August movement amounted to a total 
of 11,531,992 feet, all foreign, as follows: England, 
7,621,992; Scotland, 1,611,000; Germany, 2,299,000; 
total, 11,531,992 feet. 

At Macon T. M. Willingham has leased four acres of 
land on the. city reserve for the erection of a large 
sash, door and blind factory. 

The saw mill of G. T. Taylor, at Sigsby, which was 
lost by fire recently, will be rebuilt at once. 


E. A. Jackson and otliers will erect a large lumber | 


product plant, styled a variety works, at Cuthbert. 

The Flint Lumber Company will probably erect a 
planing mill and dry kiln plant at Montezuma. 

The saw mill plant of Bozeman & Ethridge, near 
Tyty, was totally destroyed by fire on Wednesday 
night. The plant will be rebuilt. 

The Vale Royal Manufacturing Company, of Savan- 





Edward Hines Lumber Go. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





View XV.—Lumber sorting scene—Practical 
operation. The vessel having discharged her 
cargo, men are put to work sorting the various 
grades, lengths, widths and thickness found in it 
which are laid in different piles until the cargo 
is finished, when it is moved and piled in what 
we call “storage” piles, where it remains until 
in shipping condition. The men performing this 
work are what is called “sorters”; men who by 
close application and years of experience have 
become proficient in this particular line and as 
an illustration of how careful the work is done, 
a man sorting and inspecting from fifteen to 
twenty thousand feet per day is considered a 
good operator. Uniformity in ideas is here 
clearly demonstrated as it is far more difficult to 
establish and maintain a uniform basis of an 
article that grows than an article that is manu- 
factured and for this.reason great care and good 
judgment must be exercised in passing on the 
various grades. 








HE SEASON of the year is fast approaching when 
leaky roofs must have attention, hence you 
should be prepared with a good stock of SHINGLES 


to supply the trade promptly. We have the 


LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT OF 


WHITE PINE, WHITE CEDAR 
AND REO GEDAR SHINGLES 











in Chicago, and can quote close prices either from 
here or through shipment from the mills. Write us 
before placing your orders elsewhere. 





Coupon No. 15. 


LOGGING AND MANUFACTURING VIEWS. 


Edward Hines Lumber Company, 


CHICAGO. 











Cut out and retain this coupon until series is completed. 
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How would you like 
a few specialties in 
the Lumber Line— 


Norway Yellow Pine, 


OREGON FIR AND OAK? 


We use the Telecode. 


Guy @ Rapa Gray Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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THOROUGHLY DRY 


White Pine 


FOR QUICK SHIPMENT: 


1x8inch, 10 inch and 12 inch Shelving. ) 
8-4 No. 1 Common 10 inch and 12 inch. 
6-4 No. 1 Common 10 inch and 12 inch. 
5-4 No. 3 Shop. 


THE MiLLs-Gray-CARLETON Co. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


: 








) VENEERED DOORS : 


Birch as cheap as White 


Don’t forget this. 


D: 


OTH BIRCH and 
AK IN STOCK; 


‘ THE OHIO SASH & DOOR CO., > 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 


QLISRAO RA DRA DIP 
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for Stock List. 
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We have the largest and best stock of 


GOOD WHITE PINE 


in this section of the country. Send 
We use the Telecode. 








THE FISHER & WILSON CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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WHITE PINE 


Special Timber Rills, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Yellow Pine, 


RIB RIVER LUMBER CO. 


Yard ‘ 
WM. McCLOY Reprnenative, rain omee 1Ol@dO, Ohio. 
208 Fitzsimmons Bidg., 
Pittsburg, Pa BRANCH OFFICES: } 


RHINELAN DER, WI8. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


WE USE THE TELECODE. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





























Send us your inquiries and orders. 
receive our prompt attention, 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


PRICE AND QUALITY 


RIGHT. 


TRY US. 


They will 














nah, will expend over $15,000 in enlarging and improv- 
ing its shingle mill; the capacity will be more than 
doubled. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE STATISTICS. 

The report of the North Carolina Pine Association’s 
statistical bureau for July shows the distribution of the 
stock by water and rail and the destinations. It shows 
the shipments slightly in excess of the cut and that the 
stock on hand was drawn upon slightly in that month. 
The figures follow: 











Virginia, 
DISTRIBUTION. Water. ail, 
DB so ip Be is one a biel eRe Rag, Mateee ere 378,838 
i ccc oe tcp as haa W ene oe nies 61,434 
oC. enG un eetbeavistitbasts  pasGee —Mameiees 
RNs ae re ey re rt he 
eee ere ee ee ee ee 89,284 
SS Err rey eee ee 11,188 
SS ere oe eee 361,393 47,967 
I END, 0k eee bdo 628 UATeNs eee 559,626 
Op ae ee ry ee re 405,233 434.222 
OPT POPE EET ART er eee tee 1,129,631 
A ee Oe eee 102,750 562,355 
I ie b6EC CN RO SETS RE ONES | ee 544,656 
EE eles bev csb evo eanevwe (Stele 1,304,179 
SUMMED 3 sica\oTais naa) dal elal bueie We Cio w's, aa ce 55,360 
I 1.x forbs: eg 5 ew og: 88 GCN SUR ee 366,007 ii «ccsee 
ENE oo Soe cited SF ec bee OeeeEeES. wakes 316,261 
SPINLSOCe DE COMMUNE. vcr cevceseviose efestie 4 . sumo 
ER Fe aa WN onl ee Cee w ees Geib sen eine 723,677 
I ND 5 5%p 9 iho pA 6 MAS ED LORD 76 884 
Res SRS ON a inn ars eee ne CY tae gS CP 85,128 
PE SRD, oa cwsssesecesssees- Ovens —- “ebenne 
SE re, re ee ee ee 
FE eee ey Peete eee © 47,545 94,231 
INN Bo Naya o.d islet sch toc oe ee ee 1,283,918 6,474,921 
UD UNOD 6 ..0 5 54,6 4:0 WV: bees 7,758.839 
ae Gide he wits wees S 6,947,326 
ee re en ere 10,996,951 
North Carolina. South Carolina, 
Water. Rail. Water. Rail. Totals. 
eo ereees 88.936 ire els 18,849 486.623 
ee 72 734 says 20,727 154.895 
Sere re 22.497 re er é beg 22.497 
11,429 oy ie 15,965 354.112 
er 597,941 piven Sine 687.225 
. veep 164,818 109%. kue pid nels 176,006 
5m ie 403 843 ae sp aruiens 813 2038 
coal 864,967 sue tale ce 84,908 1,509,501 
3,023,505 os  Saepew  teugeicn 4.013.188 
SPAKE 732.992 ciao 45.463 1,908,086 
693,451 554,349 1,339,148 205,289 8.457.342 
ae 147,612 err TEA 692,268 
a ieens 1,531,509 Tree 30,613 2,866,301 
ere 43 397 aoa vaewere 98.757 
1,516,623 ME <Gwlssiens . Gabonese 2,292,641 
207,000 | icc nie”. semiubib 1,215,548 
436,157 ee «=—«(is Sw pines). -crravteers 506 672 
544,141 Tere knee! (eeeede 2,019,074 
ee oe 569,558 sincere keane 646,442 
paieoahiss 58,820 uw ae * sea eae 143,957 
254,483 Speen CP Sewoss! Ween 717,994 
sates 106,170 Sate lateie 42,797 148,967 
es ee 17,680. 367,721 
6,895,054 8,823,688 1,339,148 482,291 25.299,020 
15.718,742 1,821,439 25,299,020 
16 279,430 1,588,137 24.814,893 
30,208,051 1,467,000 42,672,002 


The following is a summary of reports from the above 
concerns for June and July, from which comparisons 
may be drawn: 


June, July. 
OE fs dan a-0ae koe we rere seeisee 25,913,746 24,814,893 
Shipments .....-:-eeeeereeeeceee 23,800,465 25,299,020 
Ee roe 44,091,711 42,672,002 


The following is a summary of reports from eighteen 
mills of stock unsold August 1, assorted as to grades and 
compared with statements from the same concerns on 
June 1 and July 1: 


June 1. July 1. August 1. 
he 6s .3.0 pried eek Coe 8.799,000 8.495,000 7,398,000 
SR Ee ere | 5,926,000 6,863,000 6,751,000 
RD. datas dsevveseen 5,029,000 4,982,000 830,000 
0 ESR RARE OR Pe ee 5.513,00 8,956,000 8,059,000 
Red heart and mill culls.. 2,314,000 2,936,000 3,622,000 





27,581,000 32,232,000 29,660,000 





FROM MARYLAND’S METROPOLIS. 


BavtTrmoreE, Mp., Sept. 9.—Information from Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., is to the effect that Charles M. Wyeth, 
of Baltimore, who had Charles A, Talley, one of his 
tenants near Fredericksburg, arrested recently on the 
charge of taking 15,000 railroad ties and other wood 
from his timber tract, which is one of the largest in 
the state, later got out an attachment of $4,800 against 
Talley’s effects. This attachment was quashed last 
week by Judge John E. Mason. Talley is still to be 
tried on the charge of larceny, being under bond for 
his appearance in the Spottsylvania county court. 

Lewis Dill, senior member of Lewis Dill & Co., 
arrived home from Europe in fine health and spirits 
on Monday of last week. He returned on the Lucania 
not because he was in a hurry but to enrich his experi- 
ences by the sensation of traveling on an ocean grey- 
hound. He and his party, which consisted of his wife, 
a son and niece, sailed from New York about July 10 
on the Zeeland, landing at Antwerp. They went up 
the Rhine as far as Geneva and Luzerne. He was 
strongly impressed with the great number of Americans 
abroad, many of whom, he admits, manifest much self- 
assertion and make great display, creating the impres- 
sion abroad that everyone from the States is at least 
a millionaire. Mr. Dill traveled chiefly—in fact, almost 
exclusively—for pleasure and saw much to interest him. 

The large planing mill of the Douglas Land & Lum- 
ber Company, at Damascus,, Washington county, Va., 
was recently destroyed by fire, which caused a loss of 
$50,000, partly covered by insurance. The company 
is said to be one of the wealthiest corporations in 
southwestern Virginia and will rebuild the plant. 

Tt is stated that J. H. Thiemeyer & Co., box manu- 
facturers, who have a large plant on South Caroline 
street, this city, will be succeeded by the Thiemeyer 
Box Company, to be incorporated shortly. J. H. Thie- 
meyer is to be president of the company and William 





8S. Thiemeyer secretary and treasurer. The establish. 
ment is to be enlarged so as to have a capacity for 
consuming about 100,000 feet of lumber a day. 

The Carroll Lumber Company, of this city, has been 
incorporated to deal in lumber and other materials, 
The incorporators are Carter G. Osborn, Charles T, 
Crane, John E. Marshall, John O. Stafford and Charles 
S. Hayden, and the capital stock is $10,000. 

E. Frank Pierce, J. M. Orr and U. M. Orr have bought 
558 acres of timber land near Kingswood, W. Va., and 
will build an extensive milling plant there. 

For the week .ended Monday last building permits 
were issued of a contemplated cost of $88,850. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFrouk, VA., Sept. 9.—North Caroline pine logging 
operations were restricted to a great extent last week 
on account of the wet weather which prevailed for 
several days, and some of the mills were inconveni- 
enced for want of logs. 

The Burruss Lumber Company sustained a loss of 
about $5,000 by fire at its saw mill plant in Louisa 
county, Virginia, last week. The conflagration was of 
such a serious nature that a shut down of several 
weeks will result to make repairs. The loss is fully 
covered by insurance. 

W. W. Robertson, of the wholesale lumbeer firm of 
W. W., Robertson & Co., went to Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
last week for a vacation and will probably be away 
until October 1. 

A charter has recently been granted the Atlantic 
Coast Timber & Lumber Company, of New Bern, 
N.C. The company is capitalized at. $500,000, author- 
ized to deal in timber lands and operate saw mills. D, 
J. Nysefander, C. H. Mills and J. T. Greer, of Toledo, 
Ohio, are the incorporators. 

The planing mills of Raper & Goodwin, near Nor. 
folk, which were recently damaged by fire, will re- 
sume operations this week, repairs having been made 
and improvements added to the plant. 

It is reported that the John L. Roper Lumber Com- 
pany is erecting an extensive saw mill plant at Greg- 
ory’s, N. C., a small station on the Norfolk & South- 
ern railroad between Belcross and Shawboro. The re- 
port has it that the mill will be one of the largest in 
eastern Carolina and will constantly employ about 
sixty operatives, having a cutting capacity of nearly 
100,000 feet a day. The inducement for the enterprise 
is the vast growth of virgin pine in that immediate 
vicinity, which will supply timber for the mill for 
several years. A town is expected to build rapidly 
around the mill, which will result in other enterprises 
which usually follow Roper push and developments. 

A company consisting of J. Ml. and U. M. Orr and 
E. F. Pierce has bought over 500 acres of timber lands 
near Kingwood, W. Va., and will build an extensive 
saw mill plant to develop the tract. 


CENTRAL SOUTH. 


OPP LI IIIA 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, LaA., Sept. 7.—A deal of great impor- 
tance to New Orleans lumbermen was consummated dur- 
ing the week when the Alabama Coal & Transportation 
Company closed a 25-year lease of the Lake Borgne 
canal, with the privilege of purchase at any time dur- 
ing that period for $500,000. The canal furnishes an 
inside short route from Mobile and intermediate lumber 
points, and it is predicted that the improvements which 
the leasing company proposes to make will enable local 
lumbermen to handle at least 50 percent more lumber 
than they handle at present. The importance of the 
canal is further emphasized by the fact that it is the 
only canal tapping the Mississippi river and furnishing 
access to the Lake Pontchartrain, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama lumber regions. Lumber can be loaded at the 
beginning of the canal directly upon the big lumber 
vessels anchored in the river. 

The Clinton Lumber Company, Clinton, La., has been 
chertered. It will operate a saw and planing mill and 
will run a tramway to a large tract of timber land 
situated several miles from the mill. Those interested 
are F, J, Harris, president; L. M. McKnight, vice prest- 
dent, and D. J. Anders, secretary and treasurer. 

R. W. Gribble, who for the past two years has been 
in Alexandria as secretary and treasurer of the Caddo- 
Rapides Lumber Company, Limited, is charged by the 
stockholders of that company with embezzling $1,500 
of its funds. He left Alexandria August 24 and is 
supposed to be in Arkansas. 

The Louisiana railroad commission has issued author- 
ity for the following rates: 

Morgan Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Com- 
pany—Fifteen cents a hundred on machinery from Jennings 
to Morgan City; expires with shipment. ame company— 
'Three cents a hundred on cross ties from Baldwin to Frank- 
lin & Abbeville Railroad junction; expires with shipment. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Company 
Thirteen cents a hundred on machinery from Monroe t0 
Clark; expires with shipment. 

The mill now being erected in Orange, Tex., 
manufacture newspaper and wrapping paper from yel- 
low pine refuse will be ready to begin operations 1” 
less than a month, according to Secretary and Treas: 
urer L. Miller, and W. H. Stark, of the Lutcher-Moo® 
Cypress Lumber Company, one of the largest stockhold- 
ers. These gentlemen say that the work of the new 
mill will be watched with great interest by lumbermen 
everywhere, for if it succeed the problem of disposing, 
of saw mill refuse will have been solved in a way th 
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will mean a big profit to saw mill operators. Mr. 
Miller says that experiments have gone far enough to 
show that the best white paper can be made out of the 
se. 

oe R. Austin, a large lumber operator of Gulfport, 
Miss., was in New Orleans on Septeraber 4. He says 
that Gulfport is annually increasing its lumber ex- 
ports, furnishing as it does an outlet for the major 
part of the product of southern Mississippi mills. There 
are about 100 mills situated on the main and_ branch 
lines of the Gulf & Ship Island railroad alone. 

H. F. Bach, representing Simon, Bach & Co., of Bre- 
men, Hamburg and Emden, wasin New Orleans last 
week, passing through on his way from the Pacific 
coast to New York city. Mr. Bach says that the for- 
eign lumber trade has not been active during the past 
two years. He attributes this partly to the high prices 
prevailing in America and partly to the fact that there 
has been a general business depression felt more or 
less throughout Europe. Indications, however, point to 
a general improvement for the next year. 

Said L. G. Cameron, of the A. D. Cameron & Son 
Company, while in New Orleans on September 3: 


Some people fear a slump in lumber prices this fall, but 
I do not see any such indications. We recently sold 1,- 
000,000 feet of lumber to some northern dealers and they 
asked us to make a second contract for 1,000,000 feet. This 
indicates that these dealers at least do not anticipate any 
falling off in prices. On the other hand, prospects are good 
for a magnificent fall trade in pitch pine and cypress, as 
well as shingles. Alabama shingles are bringing a higher 
price than the shingles of any other state, for Alabama 
cypress is generally regarded as superior to the cypress of 
other states. Our mills are all working and they have 
orders to keep them busy for some time. The last year in 
our business was better than previous years. Our chief 
difficulty now is to get stumpage, on account of prices, 
which appear to be getting higher every year. 

George D. Emory, of Boston, probably the largest 
individual mahogany operator in the world, arrived in 
New Orleans yesterday with 8S. D. Spellman, Mr. Em- 
ory’s foreign manager for Nicaragua. Mr. Emory said: 

The market is fair. Next year will be a presidential 
election year, and that fact always affects our business. 
The foreign market presents no important features. Some 
pronounce it poor, but our connections are such that our 
business is good. As the mahogany along the coast of 
Central America is cut it becomes necessary to go farther 
into the interior. This means greater expense, and it will 
eventually mean higher prices, although there is no imme- 
diate prospect of such an advance. The mahogany of San 
Domingo is generally considered superior to that found in 
other countries, but there is now not enough of it left to 
pay for taking it out. Cuba has a great deal of mahogany 
that was practically untouched before the war, but since 
then operators have gone in and brought out logs in such 
quantities that the market has been glutted. There is more 
being shipped out than there is a demand for. Cuban ma- 
hogany is small and cannot be used for all purposes, but 
for certain purposes it is better than the mahogany of 
other countries. In Mexico, also, there is still much ma- 
‘hogany, and in Africa there has been some activity in re- 
cent years. The shipments of African mahogany ‘to Eu- 
rope, however, only very slightly affect the demand for the 
American product. 

J. W. Brown, of the Dibert, Stark & Brown Lumber 
Company, Donner, La.; J. H. Hinton, of the Camp & 
Hinton Lumber Company, Lumberton, Miss., and An- 
drew Flanagan, of the Kingston Lumber Company, 
Laurel, Miss., were in New Orleans during the week. 

The Sutherland-Innes Company, Limited, is cutting 
cypress at its Hanson City mill. 

Frank H. Ray, Texas agent of the Southern Cypress 
Lumber Selling Company, left during the week for his 
headquarters in Houston, after spending a while at 
each of the company’s mills getting informed on stocks. 

Capt. John Dibert, of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress 
Lumber Company and Dibert, Stark & Brown Lumber 
Company, has gone to Kansas City on business and 
before his retvrn will take in the eastern territory. He 
will be absent about a month. ’ 

H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Company, left last Friday for Buffalo to attend the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual. He will visit the, principal eastern 
cities and some Canadian centers before returning, 
about the middle of October. 

W. E. Mount, of the Gibson Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany, Gibson, La., left last Saturday for Chicago to 
purchase new machinery for the company’s mill. He 
will spend three or four weeks in the east. 

F. A. Keep, of the Louisiana Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany, Harvey, La., will arrive in New York on Wednes- 
day, after spending three months in Europe. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


_Mosite, Aua., Sept. 7.—The mills at Mobile are run- 
ning full time, cutting sawn timber, Cuban and South 
American schedules. The output of the better grades 
18 very small. The Blackshear Company is receiving a 
full supply of logs from its own land and is cutting on 
Sawn timber. The Sullivan Timber Company is now 
Tunning regularly and is declining orders daily. 

Cuban business is active but values are low. Cuba is 
buying heavily and the demand will continue through- 
out the year. There is a large fleet of schooners fixed to 
load for Cuba. Among the fixtures for the past week 
was the schooner Alice Lord, four trips, Mobile to 
north side Cuba, $6, forwarded by Hieronymus Bros. 
The output of Cuban stuff continues large but the brisk 
demand prevents stocks from accumulating. The mills on 
the Mississippi cofst continue to do the bulk of this 
business and insist upon full values or orders are de- 
clined. The outward movement continues large. In 
this connection a feature of much interest is the estab- 
lishment of the Munson Steam Ship Line out of Mobile 
of a line of barges along the Mississippi coast. These 
barges will be towed by tugs to Moss Point, Gulfport 
or Pearl River, They will each carry 250,000 feet of 


lumber when loaded on ten feet df water, Tugs will 


convey the barges to some designated spot, to be picked 
up by outgoing steamers from Mobile and carried to 
their destinations. Fifteen steamers will be sent out this 
month. The steamer Hiso is now loading 750,000 feet 
for north side Cuban ports. 

The log market is weak and there were no arrivals of 
market logs during the week. The city mills received 
2,000. No sales were reported. Even high prices would 
not bring logs to the Mobile market, for there are none 
to come, and the supply will not increase. Interior values 
are keeping pace with export prices. The demand for 
dressed stock is improving. The central gulf coast from 
Pensacola to New Orleans is using millions of feet 
monthly and this consumption will continue to increase. 
While the car question is serious in some sections, it is 
not notably so in this immediate section. 

The sawn timber market on the gulf is lifeless. The 
timber coming into Mobile is not even placed on the 
market but is towed direct to the booms to await favor- 
able conditions. The enormous demand for lumber has 
curtailed the output on the gulf. The outward move- 
ment is small and this can bet have a tonic effect upon 
the foreign markets. At Mobile not a foot of sawn tim- 
ber went out during the week and only one steamer is 
now loading timber. The arrivals were small and the 
city mills made 3,000 pieces. The only sale reported was 
500 pieces, 32% cubie feet average, at 17 cents. 


— 


WESTERN FLORIDA NEWS. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Sept. 7.—The demand for pitch 
pine timber and lumber at this port may be designated 
as very slack; in fact, there is practically no demand 
at present. Exporters all have fair stocks on han, 
with contracts in advance for all stuff that may he 
needed for some time. 

There are in the neighborhood of 65,000 pieces at 
Ferry Pass, of which about 8,000 or 9,000 sticks are on 
the market. The balance is contract stuff and is enough 
to load all ships reaching port for the next ten days. 

Prices are ruling at 13 and 13% cents for timber 
from 25 to 27% feet, and 16 and 16% cents for 30 to 
35-foot averages. Considering the slack demand the 
prices are ruling exceptionally high, though of course no 
sales of any magnitude have been consummated. 

The Cedar Creek Mill Company, of Brewton, Ala., 
is now delivering at Ferry Pass, for storage there, 5,200 
pieces of 20 to 25-foot averages for the Pensacola 
Lumber Company. The company has a contract with 
this exporting firm for the entire cut of the mills and 
the delivery is on this contract. 

Visiting manufacturers during the past week said that 
the creeks and rivers are rapidly falling, and if they 
continue at the present rate considerable difficulty will 
be experienced in logging and getting the timber to 
market. They all state, however, that there is enough 
stock on hand to run the mills for fully two weeks. 
This being the fact, they will accumulate stocks suffi- 
cient to supply the market for more than a month, pro- 
—e existing conditions may not be changed materi- 
ally. 
Freight market conditions are none too favorable for 
the exporters just at present. There is a moderate de- 
mand for tonnage from gulf ports, but there are few 
vessels offering. The market remains steady at 80s and 
82s 6d for one or two ports discharge. About seven 
charters were closed during the week for Pensacola 
loading, with one and two ports discharge. 








A TOTAL LOSS BY FIRE. 


Mr. OLIVE, Miss., Sept. 7.—As a woeful conclusion 
of a series of delays and disasters, the mill plant of 
Bentley & Ward, a mile north of this town, burned 
today, a loss of $50,000 without, according to the re- 
liable authority of the junior member of the firm, one 
cent’s worth of insurance. The plant was on the Gulf 
& Ship Island road and was of recent construction, as 
it has not had more than three months’ real cut. The 
mill was capable of 40,000 feet a day with a circular 
and pony circular, a new National kiln and fair planing 
mill, and there was about 1,000,000 feet of mill run 
stuff that went up with the outfit, the fire making a clean 


THE WEST. 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 9.—Hoo-Hoo day opens in St. 
Louis with the greater number of the St. Louis lumber- 
men out of the city, the majority being on their vaca- 
tions. A sufficient number are in Buffalo to bring the 
next Annual to St. Louis and the House of Hoo-Hoo, 
and the few who are left in the city admit that it is 
not through choice. 








Business is not suffering to any extent because of the . 


absence of so many people and it is doubtful if a larger 
volume could be transacted if all had remained at home, 
as the car shortage limits the ability to fill orders and 
it is no trick at all to secure more than a sufficient num- 
ber of orders to fill the number of cars available. This 
number of orders easily comes in without solicitation and 
it is rapidly becoming more a question of avoiding 
business than securing it. This may be why so’ many 
people are out of town. 

While a number of the local concerns are taking steps 
to avoid orders for straight cars of common yellow pine 
all are looking for orders for uppers and are anxious 
enough to secure these to make price concessions and also 
to promise the quickest possible delivery. The left hand 
side of the list is unquestionably rather dull, but there 
has been improvement during the past few weeks. In 
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We «want order: for Michigan WHITE 
CEDAR SHINGLES. Extra *A* 8-inch 
Clear and Betier, all clears in. *A* or 
5-inch Clear Butt. Sound Butt.... 


W THE OWEN T. JENKS CO. 


) CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Penoennis Wuits W.H. Gratwick G. A. Mitcwece. 


White, Gratwick & Mitchell, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WHITE PINE and WASHINGTON PINB 





Try asample of Washington Pine at from $10.00 to $20.00 
per M. less than the same grade of White Pine, 


__ { STEVENS, EATON & CO., 18 Broadway, M, ¥, 
REPRESENTATIVES: » Frey s. MORSE, Springfield, Mass 
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DRY WHITE PINE 


LUMBER LATH AND SHINGLES. 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


HAINES & Co. 


255 BRIE ¢7., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 























Sawyer @ Shuttleworth, 
WHOLESALE PINE LUMBER. 


We use the Telecode. 
ami \ —6 
OFFICE 1084 Eiictt, Square. Atos at” BUFFALO. 





Manufacturers of 
SPRUCE LUMBER, LATHS, 
CLAPBOARDS, SHINGLES 
and BOX SHOOKS. 
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Maple Flooring 


QUICK SHIPMENTS TO ANY POINT. 
ASSOCIATION GRADES. 


E. V. BABCOCK & CO. 


Telecode. PIT TSBURG, PA. 
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White and Yellow Pine 


NORWAY, HEMLOCK, POPLAR, CYPRESS, 
MAPLE FLOORING AND HARDWOODS. 








Red Cedar Shingles, Pennsylvania Hemlock, 
FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. 


J.M. HASTINGS LUMBER CO. 


Office, SIXTH and WOOD STS, Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Write for Prices. We Use the Telecode. 


Lindsay @ Hamilton 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Wholesale Lumber 


Our Specialty: 


Timbers of All Kinds 





PENN DOOR & SASH CO. 
PITTSBURG 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS 





ERECTION 
MAPLE. FLOORING 
yy -— © 
FITE FoR PRE 


Ruskauff Lumber Company 


Suite 419 Park Bidg,, PITTSBURG. 





~IN THE TELECODE 


FLYNET means, No. 1 split white oak posts 12 to 15 inches circum- 
ference, 6% feet long.” 

HOMEMADE means, “Stock % of an inch thick, in assorted widths 
and assorted lengths.”’ ; 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





other departments of the yellow pine trade, including 
timbers, there is a somewhat greater demand despite the 
fact that a number of the larger cities are buying in 
only limited quantities. Mill stocks are steadily decreas- 
ing, except as to upper grades, and many now have such 
low stocks of dimension that they are holding what they 
have for mixed car orders. 

In other branches of the lumber trade it is much more 
a question of supply than of demand, as orders are being 
received for dry stock which are being filled with stock 
which has been in pile merely long enough to show the 
stick marks. In all kinds of hardwoods and also in cy- 
press this shortage exists and the rate at which the out- 
put of the mills is being absorbed without visibly increas- 
ing stocks in the wholesale centers leads to the beliet 
that the present situation will not be relieved in the near 
future. 

The receipts of this market during the past week ag- 
gregated 26,330,000 feet, while the shipments amounted to 
17,292,000 feet, there having been a steady decrease in 
the amount of lumber moving for several weeks despite 
the fact that all branches ef the industry report an in- 
creased number of orders. , 

The partnership hitherto existing under the name of 
the Southern States Lumber Company between W. E. 
Campe and J. F, Bottger has been dissolved, Mr. Campe 
having sold his interest to Mr. Bottger and the latter 
continuing under the same name and assuming the liabili- 
ties of the company. Mr. Campe announces his inten- 
tion of remaining in the lumber business, but has not 
given information as to his plans. 

The latest large World’s Fair bill has been captured 
by the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, being for 
800,000 feet of yellow pine to be used in the construe- 
tion of lagoon bridges. 

F. E. Weyerhaeuser and N. H. Clapp, jr., of the South- 
ern Lumber Company, Warren, Ark., are here today. 

On August 31 the mill of the Colonial Lumber & Tim- 
ber Company, at Bennetts, La., lost by fire dry kilns con- 
taining 125,000 feet of lumber. On September 3 the mill 
of this company at Wyatt, La., lost its planer by fire, en- 
tailing a loss of about $15,000, fully covered by insur- 
ance. M. L. Fleishel, president of the company, is now 
at Wyatt making preparations to rebuild, 

E. W. Frost, of Texarkana, and E. A. Frost, of Shreve- 
port, are in St. Louis visiting the local offices of the 
Frost-Trigg Lumber Company. , 

Word reached St. Louis this morning of the appoint- 
ment by Secretary of the Treasury Shaw of Robert Ful- 
lerton, of Des Moines, Iowa, as disbursing agent of the 
fund of $5,000,000 appropriated for the use of the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition by the government. This came 
as a great surprise, as it was expected that the appoint: 
ment would go to a St. Louis man, It is practically the 
same thing, however, as Mr. Fullerton is vice president 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of this city, 
and his greatest business interests are here. 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 8.—With the one exception 
of slow shipment and slow delivery of lumber, condi- 
tions pertaining to the trade are very satisfactory in the 
southwest. From the standpoint of the retailer it is 
now a question of getting lumber promptly enough to 
supply his contracts and keep his stock in presentable 
shape. Price is a secondary consideration, and the mar- 
kets are firmer than at any previous time this year on 
yard lumber. The retail demand is in the aggregate 
above normal for early September in Kansas City terri- 
tory. The farmers are still busy in their fields and the 
country trade has not yet gotten a good start. At the 
same time dealers in most localities are more or less 
busy, and in some sections, notably northern Kansas, 
country trade has been active for a month or more and 
will be good until cold weather. The town trade in 
many places is brisk, and improvement is noticeable all 
over the southwest. All conditions point to a demand 
for lumber during the next six months that will be equal 
to that for any previous six months in recent years. 

As stated before, the main thing that is worrying 
the dealers is how to secure lumber, particularly yellow 
pine, promptly enough to fill their contracts. Hundreds 
of ears that have been ordered long enough ago for the 
lumber to be delivered and sold are still unshipped. 
Still other hundreds are on the road or lying on side- 
tracks, overdue anywhere from thirty to ninety days. 
Wholesalers are being pounded every day by dealers 
who have out cars which they need urgently. The dis- 
couraging feature is that there is little hope for im- 
provement, and the lumbermen of the southwest will 
have to put up with this miserable railroad service for 
the balance of the year in all probability. 

Prices are generally satisfactory. The only exception 
is red cedar shingles, and no material improvement on 
these is expected until some plan may be evolved to 
curtail the production. Yellow pine is firmer than at 
any previous time this year. Cypress retains its rigidity, 
coast lumber is stationary and firm. Hardwoods of all 
kinds are strong and premiums are being paid in in- 
stances for quick shipment. The demand for the bal- 
ance of the season will keep the manufacturers busy 
and the natural result is bound to be stiff prices through 
the year. 


Will A..Pickering is not attending to business today. 


He is at home celebrating the advent of a bouncing 


boy that the stork left at his home this morning. 

Horace Barns, who represents the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Company in the Joplin district, is in 
Kansas City today. He reports the following changes 
in business at that place: The Mineral Belt Lumber 
Company has been succeeded by the W. A. Clay Lumber 
Company. The yards of the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
and of E. ©. Phares at Joplin have been closed out. 
Mr. Barns reports trade in Toplin rather quiet. 


THE RECORD. 


Alabama. 
Kipling—-The Bull Island Lumber Company has recently 
commenced business. 
Scottsboro—Ashmore & Kelley are reported selling out to 
M. C. Raymond. 
Trussville—-Roper Bros. are reported out of business, 


Arkansas. 


Corning—-The I’. H. Smith Lumber Company has recently 
commenced business at this place. 

Mineral Springs—-Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by Lanier Stave & Tsuinber Company, giving capital stock as 
$50,000, ae 

Searcy—The Gitbert-Green Lumber Company recently be- 


gun business. 
California. 


Roberts Landing——-William Roberts is 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

San Francisco-—Welch & Co. are reported out of busi- 
ness.—-—Korbel Bros., of Eureka, who recently disposed of 
their lumber and railroad interests to the Northern Red- 
wood Company, have filed articles of incorporation, giving 
this city as the principal place of business. The capital 
stock is $300,000 and the incorporators are KF. Korbel, V, 
Zaruba, Anton Korbel, Theresa Korbel and Olga Korbel. 

Connecticut. 

Thompsonville-—-Amos D. Bridge has purchased the yard 

and business of Willis F. Bell. 
Delaware. 

Dover—Articles of Incorporation have been filed by the 
Crossville Lumber Company, giving capital stock as $130,- 
000.——-The Kendall Manufacturing Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock $100,000. 

Drawbridge-—-J. B. Dorman is dead. 

District of Columbia. 


Washington—-William I, Foote, Ellen P. Foote and W. F. 
Gorsuch have incorporated the Palladite Veneer Company 
with capital stock $25,000. 

Florida. 


Martel—W. B. Johnson, Daniel L. Clark, Walter Ray and 
others have incorporated the Martel Lumber Company with 
capital stock $25,000, 


reported to have 


Georgia. 


Augusta-—A, C. Brinson, secretary of the Perkins Manu- 
facturing Company, is dead. 


Illinois. 


Buda—M, I. Reynolds has engaged in the retail lumber 
business here. 

Chicago—The Chicago-Texas Land & Lumber Company 
has recently commenced a wholesale business, with offices 
at 113 Adams street.—-—The BE. A. Hartwell Company 1s 
reported to have discontinued business. 

KEvanston—Charles Hl. Mears & Co. have established a 
retail yard here, : 

Grafton—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Grafton Stave & Heading Company. giving capital stock 
as $10,000. The incorporators are J. l. Preston, VP. 1. 
Preston and Vrederick Schaperkotter. 

Greenville—The 'Taylor-Graham Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Greenville Lumber Company. 

Newton—James Evans is reported out of ‘business. 

Pleasant Mount—It is reported that Thomas J. Rench is 
out of business. 

Indiana. 

Clinton—Alph Vestal has purchased the Fuqua saw will. 
_Ifartford City-—J. P. Willman, president of the Willman 
Lumber Company, is dead. 


Indian Territory. 


Coalgate—H. T. V. Perry is reported selling out to the 
George D. Hope Lumber Company. 


Iowa. 

Charles City—A. B. Thomas has sold his interest in the 
firm of A. R. Thomas & Co. to the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, of Winona, Minn. 

Estherville—A. D. Root has been succeeded by A. D. 
Root & Son. 

Lanesboro—C. W. Alexander & Co. are reported selling 
out to J. & W. C. Shull, 

Perry—J. FE. Wilson has been succeeded by H. C. Modin 


‘o. 

Sioux City—It is reported that the Iowa & Minnesota 
Lumber Company and W., J. Bruce & Co. have consolidated. 

Turner—Charles Bobzin is reported to have bought out 
oO. J. Turner. 

Kansas. 

Cedar Bluff—Ira M. Peck has been succeeded by I’. H. 
Kellogg. 

Elmore—J. H. Osburn has sold his lumber yard to the 
Burgner-Bowmah Lumber Company. 

McCune—J. F. Barnhouser has succeeded J. W. Veak. 

Moundridge—D. BE. Schmidt has sold his interest in the 
Hunsberger Lumber Company to H, C. Vogt. ‘The business 
will be continued under the old style. 

Riley—George IF. Guy has been succeeded by 
Getinger & Co. 

Sedan--The Dickason-Goodman Lumber Company has re- 
cently commenced a retail business at this place. 

Stark—J. H. Osborn has sold his lumber yard 
Burgner-Bowman Taimber Company. 


Kentucky. 


Yrankfort—-The Loveland-Garrett Company, to operate 
Laarte county, has been incorporated with capital stock 


William 


to the 


in 
$5, * 

Fulton—J. H. Payne, of Arlington, has purchased the 
Fulton Stave & Heading factory. 

Milton—Melvin Young, John Christian and W. Fields have 
organized the Milton Lumber Company. 

Rothwell—George Hodge will engage in the lumber busi- 
ness here. 

Saltlick—The Saltlick Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 


Louisiana. 


Everett—Pate & Everett have been succeeded by the lver- 
ett Tram & Lumber Company. 


Maryland. 

Baltimore—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Carroll] Lumber Company, giving capital stock as $10- 
000. ‘The incorporators are Carter G. Osborn, Charles T. 
Crane, John E. Marshall, jr., and others. 


Massachusetts. 


Framingham—Isaac and F. EK. Foster have engaged in 
pay ic lumber business under the style of F. 1. Fo8- 
er 0. 

South Sandisfield—J. C. Smith is dead. 

Michigan. 

Escanaba—The Pulp Wood Company has been incorpo 
rated with copitel stock $90,000. 

Grand Rapids—It is reported that the Grand Rapids 
Stave Company and the Lansing Hamper & Basket Manu- 
facturing Company will consolidate. 

Masonville—Lindsley Bros., of Menominie, Wis., have pur- 
chased a saw mill here and will remove it to Alfred. 
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Minnesota. 
Bagley—Grover & Higden are reported out of business. 
Duluth—aArticles of incorporation have been filed by the 

Northern Land & Lumber — th giving capital stock as 

$50,000. The incorporators are Marcus F. Bates, Daniel 

D. McDonald and Marcus W. Bates. 

Elysian—M. Piesinger & Co, have been succeeded by 

H, BE. Westernman. 

Long Prairie—M. Dinkle is dead. 
Maple Lake—Jenkings & Westrup are reported closing out 
to William King. 
Missouri. 


Alva—T. H. Temple, M. D. Temple and R. C. Temple have 
incorporated the Alva Lumber Company with capital stock 
$10,000. 
ait Girardeau—The Indiana Lygmber Company has re- 
cently begun a saw mill business. 

Doe Run—R. PF. Rudy has been succeeded by J. P. Gra- 

m. 
metotcomb -W. I. Alexander is reported to have sold his 
saw mill business. : 

Hurdland—The Frank Snow Lumber Company is reported 
to have been succeeded by the Metz-Chadwick Lumber Com- 
yany. 

’ Kaboka—The Streeter Lumber Company, of Keokuk, Iowa, 
has purchased the lumber yard of Charles Lyon & Co. 

Kansas City—F. M. Deardorff has been succeeded by the 
Belt Line Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—It is reported that the partnership in the 
Ganahl-Wachsmuth Lumber Company has been dissolved. 
The business will be continued by Louis J. Ganahl.——— 
George W. Miles, president of the George W. Miles Tamber 
& Timber Company, is dead. 

Wentzville—H. G. Karrenbrock is reported closing out. 

Willard—-K. I. Greewade has been succeeded by G. II. 


‘Thomas. 
Nebraska. 


Ashland—It is reported that W. 8S. Errin & Co, will dis- 
solve. 
New Jersey. 

Jersey City—'he Fresh Water Lumber Company 
been incorporated with capital stock $1,500,000. 

Patterson—The D. B. Hubbard Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock $100,000, 

Washington—Anton Schilling is reported out of business. 


New York. 

Buffalo—The Buffalo Box Factory has been incorporated 
with capital stock $125,000. The directors are James Fen- 
ton, 8S. BE. Scroll, H. I. Sickler, J. B. Fenton and R. L. 
Newell. : 

Ithaca—-Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Massena Sash & Door Manufacturing Company, giving cap- 
ital stock as $25,000. 


has 


® 
New York City—R. I. McDowell, C. R. Smith and H, 8S. 


Smith have incorporated the Menasha Woodenware Company 
with capital stock $2,000. 

Port Leyden—Raleigh W, Hamilton has filed a netition In 
bankruptcy, giving liabilities as $2,405.44 and assets 
$1,300. 

’ Potsdam-—George Byrus, of Canton, 
woodworking plant of I. O, Burch. 


North Carolina. 

New Berne—TThe Atlantic Coast.Timber & Lumber Com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation giving capital stock 
as $500,000. ‘The incorporators are D. J, Mysucinder, C. H, 
Mills and J. T. Green, all of Toledo, Ohio. 

Ohio. 


Bros. 


has purchased the 


Mt. Sterling—-Gallagher have been succeeded by 
Itayman & Gallagher. 
Steubenville—The Union Lumber Company has increased 


its capital stock from $5,000 to $20,000. 
Oregon. 

Portland—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Des Chutes Fine Wood Company, giving capital stock 
as $20,000.————-The W. 8S. Johnson Lumber Company has 
removed to Centralia, Wash.——The Humboldt Sash & Door 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock $50,000. 


Pennsylvania. 
Mariensville—S. C. Mensch is reported closing out to 
Menry & Beer. 

Scranton—W. M, James, Steelton; Thomas J. Snowden, 
Scranton; J. W. Howarth, O. 8. Brandow and W. S. De- 
witt, Scranton, have filed a petition for a charter for the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Scranton. 


South Carolina. 


Greenville—Brown & James are reported out of business. 
Columbia—The Cheraw Door & Sash Factory has increased 
its capital stock from $12,000 to $20,000. 


South Dakota. 

Pierre—-The Chemical Hardwood Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock $100,000. The Philippine 
Lumber & Development Company has been granted a charter 
with capital stock $5,000,000. 


Tennessee. 

Memphis—The Gladden Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by C. 8. Gladden. 

Memphis—Phillips & Seeley have recently engaged in 
the retail lumber business here. 

Texas. 

Gallatin—Chandler & Chandler have been succeeded by 
R. 'T. Chandler, 

Houston—The Houston Texas Lumber Company has re- 
cently begun business here and has filed articles of incor- 
poration, ‘ 

Houston—Perey Allen has been succeeded by the Rice- 
Allen-Waples Company, which has recently been incor- 
porated. 

Irene—R. C. Mitchell & Bro. kave recently engaged in 
the retail lumber business at.this place. 
»Uvalde—The Uvalde Lumber Company, 
$20,000, has been incorporated by John N. 
Love and W. P. Bynum. 

Vermont. 


Northfield—W. C. Lamphier, of 
the saw mill of G. R. Andrews. 


Virginia. 


Hioward has been succeeded by J. T. 





capital 


stock 
Garner, D. 


Montpelier, has bought 


Ilampton—J. TT, 
iloward & Co. 
Marietta—The Marietta Fruit Package & Lumber Com- 
pan R has filed articles of incorporation, giving capital stock 
ps 20,000. ‘The incorporators are J. F. Marsch, i. Marsch, 
tto Hostetter, L. Hostetter dnd C. H. Richardson. 


Arlingt sg = 

Ariington—The Han 

been incorporated, ansen Timber Company has recently 

2 .cusburg—Wright Bros. are reported selling ou 

Ellensburg Lumber Company. ” . aeiel tne 

. ttell—-H. Pitcher is reported to have sold his mill near 

- and also his interest in the Claquato Lumber Company. 
enton—J, H. Teague is closing out to F. L. Stetson. 





Seattle—The Talbott-Walker Com 
pany has been incor- 
porated with capital stock $10,000. 
hatcom—Magul Lo 
rated with capital stock 


West Virginia. 


Raleigh—The Blue Jay Lumber Company has been 
The principal stockhol 


ing Company has: been incorpo- 
3,000. aie 


, rant- 
ed a charter. ers are P. P. Griffin, 





Lock Haven, Pa.; P. C. Lynch, Carry, Pa.; C. L. Goodwin, 


Dunio, Pa. 
Wisconsin. 

Downsville—Knapp, Stout & Co. 
closing out to Borm Friederich. 

Hixton—The McDirmid Miller Lumber Company is re- 
ported to be buying out the Miller Hardware & Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Iola—The Stevens Table Company is reported to have 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Oshkosh—The Paine Lumber Company is contemplating 
erecting a veneer plant. 

Rib Lake—John J. Kennedy is reported as having sold 
his interest in the Rice Lake Lumber Company. 

Rice Lake—The Chippewa River Logging Company has 
filed an amendment to its articles of incorporation, chang- 
ing its name to the Couderay Lumber Company, changing 
headquarters to Couderay, and reducing its capital stock 
from $30,000 to $25,000. 

Waupaca-—The Kellogg Bros, Lumber Company is reported 
to have sold its stock and to have closed its yard. 


Company is reported 





NEW MILLS. 
California. 


‘Tuolumme—The Ashland Lumber Company, of Ashland, 
Wis., is erecting a saw mill at this place, 


Georgia. 


Savannah—-The Vale-Royal Manufacturing Company will 
double the capacity of its shingle mill. 
Indiana. 
Anderson—-The Michigan Timber Company is erecting a 
planing mill, 
Kentucky. 


Louisville—The Wood Mosaic Company, of Boston, 

establish a saw mill in this city. 
Maine. 

Bangor—The St. John Lumber Company is erecting a saw 

mill near here which will cost about $150,000, 
North Carolina. 

Gregory—lIt is reported that the John L. Roper Lumber 
Company, of Norfolk, Va., is erecting an extensive saw mill 
plant in this vicinity which will have a daily capacity of 
100,000 feet. 


will 


Tennessee. 

Oakwood—-Lott & Bauer will erect a saw mill 

daily capacity of 25,000 feet. 
Texas. 

Nacogdoches—The Hayward Lumber Company will erect 

a saw mill near here with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. 
Virginia. 
A. W. Ely is building a saw mill. 
Washington. 

Seattle—Burke & McLean are erecting a shingle mill in 
this vicinity with a daily capacity of 200,000 shingles. 

Whatcom—Simmons & Co. will erect a large saw and 
planing mill near this city. 


with a 


Claremont 





CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas. 

Ilot Springs—The plant of the Valley Planing Mill Com- 
pany was totally destroyed by fire on September 1; loss 
estimated at $25,000, no insurance, 

California. 

San Francisco—lire totally destroyed the planing mills 
of Voight & Veyhle, Lorden & Riley’s and George Brandelin 
last week, causing a total loss of $30,500. In addition to 
these Markley Winner's mill was damaged to the extent of 

5,000; Dean’s Reversible Window Sash Comerey 2 plant 
was badly damaged; the Progrescive Planing Mill Company 
and R. Herring suffered a small loss, 

Georgia. 

Ty Ty.—The saw mill of Bozeman & Pthridge was burned 
on September 1; loss $2,000; no insurance. 

Kansas. 

Topeka—The planing mill.of DB. 
fire on September 3; loss $15,000. 

Kentucky. 

Hickman—The McMurray saw mill was burned recently. 


Michigan. 

Saginaw—The saw mill operated by Ernest Jochen was 
destroyed by fire on September 6; loss estimated at $7,000, 
with $1,000 insurance. 

Mississippi. 

Mt. Olive—Bentley & Ward saw mill was burned on Sep- 

tember 7; loss $50,000, no insurance. 
Missouri. 

Marshall—The La Crosse Lumber Company suffered a 
$16,000 loss by fire recently. 
New Mexico. 

McFall—Gromer Bros.’ plant was damaged by fire to the 
extent of $10,000 on September 3. Partially insured. 

Texas. 

Lynchburg—T. Baxter's saw mill, 

stroyed by fire several days ago. 
Virginia. 

Damascus—The large planing mill of the Douglas Land & 
Lumber Company was destroyed by fire recently, causing a 
loss of $50,000; partially insured, 

Norfolk—The Burrows Lumber Company sustained a loss 
of about $5,000 by fire at its saw mill plant in Louisa 


county last week. 
Washington. 
Everett—The dry kiln of the Monroe Shingle Company 
was totally destroyed by fire last week; loss estimated at 


$3,500. 
Wisconsin. 
Black Creek—The lumber yard of the Co-operative Lum- 
ber Company. was burned recently. 
Wittenberg—The Shiocton Lumber Company’s shingle 
and planing mill were totally destroyed by fire recently; 


loss $2,000. 
British North America. 
Spring Hill, N. B.—The saw mill of W. J. Scott was de- 
stroyed by fire on September 2; loss $12,000, with $5,000 in- 
surance. 


Horn was destroyed by 


near «ere, was de- 





The Standard Paint Company, 100 William street, 
New York city, has recently issued as a souvenir of the 
twelfth year of success of Ruberoid roofing a highly 
artistic pamphlet entitled ‘‘A Ruberoid Album.’’ It 
contains a few testimonials of the numerous commen- 
dations of the durability and efficiency of Ruberoid 
and also shows a number of photographs which indi- 
eate very clearly the various types of buildings on 
which Ruberoid roofing is used. 
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Send us your orders for | We have a 
nice lot 
NORTH CAROLINA of 16 and 
AND SOUTHERN 18 inch 
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& Our Specialty: The Empire a 
3 WHITE PINE Lumber 

= STRIPS Co., 

: AND WHOLESALERS, 

¢ BOARDS. Pittsburg, 

° We use the Telecode. Menom 
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| White Pine, N.C. Pine, 
Long Leaf Pine 


—————=_ AND HEMLOCK = 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


WILLIAM H. SCHUETTE CO., Pittsburg. 


























We Figure From Plans 


and furnish hardwood interior finlsh 


for large office and apartment buildings, 


custom houses, libraries and residences. 
FACTORY FRAMES & SASH A SPECIALTY 


Kirk Lumber & Mill Work Co. 


1008-1007 Pittsburg Bank for 
Me. eae Fourth Avenue and Smithfield St * — PITTSBURG, PA. 
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White and POPLAR 
Yellow Pine "42owoons 
Cypress . Shas” 


WE WANT TO MOVE 
No. 4 Boards, all widths, White Pine. 
Oak Flooring and No. 2 Mixed Lath. 


ENOS, TURNER & HENRY, 


607, 608 & 609 Ferguson Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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North Carolina Pine 


HEMLOCK SHINGLES. 


We have a very Fine Stock and can 
Give Prompt Service. 


WILLSON BROTHERS, Pittsburg, Pa. 


We use the Telecode. 
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Joun ArPIN LuMBER Co., 


Mills and yards at Bruce, Wisconsin, on 
“Soo” Line, also Arpin, Wisconsin. We 
have at Bruce, Wisconsin, ONE MILLION 
FEET of 5-4 and 6-4 White Pine Fac- 
tory Plank ready for shipment. 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 
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WRITE US FOR 
PRICES. 
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PINE TREE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers LUMBER, LATH Write for Prices 
and Dealers in SHINGLES, PICKETS 


MANUFACTURING CAPACITY, 100,000,000 FEET. 


PETER MUSSER, Pres., Museatine, lowa, 
M.G. Monrvon, Vice Pres... Winona, Minn, 
DREW MUSSER, Secy. & Treas., Little Falls, Minn. 
C. A. WEYERHAEUSER, Gen. Myr., Little Falls, Minn. 
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WHITE PINE 
LUMBER, 
LATH and 
SHINGLES. 


Crookston 
Lumber 
Company. 


CROOKSTON and 


General Offices at . j 
Mills at) sy, HILAIRE, MINN. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











© of any of the 
Are You in Want intiowins 
5-4 Nos. | & 2 Shop. 
4 Inch Spruce. 


6 inch Spruce. 
10 inch Spruce. 


8-4 C & Better. 

6-4 C & Better. 

6-4 D Select. 

6-4 Nos. | & 2 Shop. 


Will be Write us, 


THE WATERS-CLARK LUMBER CO. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER, 
303-4 Exchange Bidg., DULUTH, MINN. 
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pleased to quote prices on above, 


OUR SPECIALTY WHOLESALE SHINGLES 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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EARLES-MAGKINTOSH CO. 


Successors to 
THE HUGHES-MACKINTOSH CO. 
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LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES. 
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FOREIGN TRADE NEWS. 


OPPO ISDS 


FROM ONTARIO’S CAPITAL. 


Toronto, OntT., Sept. 7.—-The general impression 
among those conversant with the conditions of the lum- 
ber industry is that the cut of the coming season will be 
considerably smaller than the last. H. H. Cook, president 
of the Ontario Lumber Company, estimates the probable 
falling off at from 3714 to 50 per cent. Said Mr. Cook: 

The cost of production is so great, owing to the high 
price of labor and the increase in the price of 
food and other supplies which enter into the calculation, 
that even at the present high values of lumber there will 
be a mighty small margin left for the lumberman after he 
has paid government dues and stumpage. In regard to the 
voming government sale of timber limits I may say that the 
lumbermen who already possess limits—-which under the 
terms of existing contracts constitute one of the best assets 
in Canada—do not propose to dissipate those assets to ac- 
quire others which owing to the ill advised increase in ground 
rents and dues will not be half as valuable. Under the new 
regulitions lumbermen will have to pay about 78 cents an 
acre for the right of cutting, with dues of $2 a thousand 
feet, and whatever is realized as stumpage, which on the 
basis of the last sale would be about $7 a thousand, In- 
stead of fostering an industry so remunerative to the coun- 
try the government has made it unprofitable. They are 
killing the goose that has laid the golden egg, as but for 
the revenue from the timber industry the province would 
have been compelled to impose direct taxation long ago. 
To appreciate the liberality with ‘which the government 
treats the lumberman it is only needful to compare these 
conditions with the privileges accorded the settler who can 
cbtain land at 50 cents an acre. It is going to cost as high 
as $10 a thousand to get cut logs and deliver them on 
Georgian bay. 

H. C. Roberts, Dr. M. Grant and H. L. Clayton, capi- 
talists of Harrisburg, Pa., passed through Toronto last 
week to New Ontario in search of a site for a small pulp 
mill. They purpose to make some experiments with a 
new process for pulp manufacture. 

The Sturgeon Falls Pulp Company, the affairs of which 
have been in a critical condition for some time owing to 
the death of A. E. Bremner, who was actively connected 
with it, is being placed upon a substantial footing. It is 
largely dependent upon British investors-who have spent 
an extensive amount upon the works. Hon, Charles Rus- 
sell, of London, England, son of the late British lord 
chief justice, is in Toronto accompanied by C. W. Ran- 
toul, managing director of the company, arranging for 
active operations. Mr. Rantoul states that the company 
will be producing paper next month and will look for 
markets in the United States and Australia. 

Alfred Fitzpatrick, general secretary of the Canadian 
Reading Camp Association, has returned from a tour in 
the west. He announces that the association desires to 
engage a number of young men holding teachers’ certifi- 
cates to give instruction in lumber and mining camps and 
will pay from $10 to $20 a month, according to grade of 
certificate. There will be twenty camps. 


OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Sept. 7.—W. L. Parrish, grain mer- 
chant of Winnipeg, who has just returned from a two 
weeks’ trip to the west coast, says that British Co- 
lumbia is doing only one thing in lumbering and that 
is booming. Great quantities of lumber are being 
turned out and new enterprises are being announced 
every day. The market is of course in the prairies of 
the Canadian west, where the demand for lumber and 
building material of all kinds is running ahead of sup- 
ply. 

The last raft of logs for the season for the Pigeon 
River Lumber Company’s mill at Port Arthur has 
arrived from Pigeon River. The mill will be operated 
until the end of October, when it will shut down for a 
couple of weeks for overhauling machinery and pre- 
paring for the winter’s cut. There is talk of a third 
band saw being installed in the mill. 

W. A. Preston, of Mine Center, was in Winnipeg last 
week on a business trip and stated that the Rainy 
River Pulp Company, of which he is a director, has 
this season estimated the amount of timber on the 
reserve of 150,000 acres of its limit. Plans are now 
being drawn for its pulp mills and construction work 
will be begun in the early spring. A saw mill and 
paper mill will also be built by the company. 

Interest continues to center in the reports of ex- 
plorers of the land lying back from the north shore of 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron through which it is 
proposed to run the Grand Trunk Pacifie railway. 
Ten exploring parties last year went through the coun- 
try from north to south, running lines due north from 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway. As the 
line of the Grand Trunk Pacifie will be from east to 
west it is the endeavor to gather from these reports 
a general idea as to the character of the country 
which that road will have to traverse. It is estimated 
that there is a body of arable land north of the hight 
of land 400 miles iong from east to west. One of the 
reports summing up the country says: 

Another point equaled only in importance by the exist- 
ence of a vast area of agricultural land in this country and 
its mcderate climate is the fact that it is largely covered 
with extensive forests of spruce, jack pine and poplar. The 
value of this class of timber is, as everyone knows, increas- 
ing every day, and the market for it is widening; and rich 
indeed is the country which has boundless resources in these 
varieties of woods. In the district of Nipissing, north of 
the Canadian Pacific railway line, there is estimated to be 
at least 20,000,000 cords of pulpwood; in the district of 
Algoma, 100,000,000; in the district of Thunder Bay, 150,- 
000,000 cords; and in the district of Rainy River, 18,000,- 
000 cords, a grand total of 288,000,000 cords. The pine 
regton does not seem to extend northward much beyond the 
hight of land, but on the south side of the hight of land in 
the country around Lakes Temagami and Lady Evelyn an 
area of red and white pine of fine quality was explored and 
estimated to contain about 3,000,000,000 feet, board measure. 

The Hanbury Manufacturing Company, of Brandon, 
has bought the saw mill of Leask & Slater, at Cran- 


brook, B. C., with capacity of 50,000 feet daily, and 
also 100,000,000 feet of standing timber. 


NEWS FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Sr. Jouns, N. B., Sept. 7.—A Chatham paper states 
that the rumors about the purchase of the Richards 
company and Sinclair lumber properties and mills are 
not based on anything stronger than the speculative 
inquiries of promoters, who represent American capital. 

More men have gone into the lumber woods on the 
upper St. John and wages are quoted at $26 to $30 a 
month for good men, or about the same as last year. 

Raworth Bros., whose rotary mill has cut 1,200,000 
feet for the G. & G. Flewelling Company, of Hampton, 
have taken the mill to Bonnie river in Charlotte county 
to cut 2,000,000 feet for John E. Moore, of this city. 

A large fleet of steamers is now in port, loading deals 
for the other side. Freights have advanced a fraction. 
The lumber markets are firm all around. 

The old Galey mill on the west side of St. John harbor 
was burned last week. J. A. Gregory had bought the 
machinery and had removed most of it to his new mill 
at Lepreaux. What was lost in the fire was covered 
by insurance. John M. Driscoll lost $1,300 worth of 
lumber, which was insured for $1,000. 

The steam saw mill of William McNutt, of Gay 
Creek, York county, was recently burned, with the grist 
mill adjoining, with some lumber. The loss is over 
$5,000, with no insurance, 

At Vanceboro, just over the border in Maine, a mill 
owned by Ira Hicks, of Calais, was burned. The loss is 
about $4,000, and insurance $2,500. 


FOREST CONSERVATION IN CANADA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Sept. 9.—Superintendent Stewart, 
of the forestry branch of the department of the interior, 
Ottawa, was in Winnipeg this week in the course of his 
work of inspection throughout the west. His particular 
work in the prairie section was the inspection of the 
plots laid out by farmers who had received aid from 
the government. In the course of an interview Mr. 
Stewart said: 


This system has been in use for some time and has been 
very successful. Any person who wishes to plant a shelter 
belt of trees on his farm or lot is required to make applica- 
tion to the department. An agent of the department is 
then instructed to visit and examine the land, decide what 
sort of trees would be most suitable and prepare a working 
plan for the person planting the trees to follow. He also 
gives instruction as to the proper preparation of the soil 
and makes all preparations. 

An agreement is prepared between the department and 
the applicant by which the latter agrees to set apart and 
cultivate a certain area of land for a permanent forest plan- 
tation, and agrees not to cut down any of the trees with- 
out the consent of the department, although they are, of 
course, his own property and not in any way mortgaged 
to the government. The applicant is expected to provide 
protection against animals by fencing or otherwise and 
against fire. 

The department in its turn agrees to provide seed or 
small trees free of charge, and in fact makes no charge 
for any of this assistance. This is solely for the benefit 
of farmers on prairie farms, for we do not give assistance 
to parties in towns or villages, nor where settlers are al- 
ready protected by bluffs. And neither do we give assist- 
ance to parties desiring other ornamental trees. Our idea is 
intensely practical. We aim only to aid the prairie farm- 
ers in securing adequate wind breaks. 

We have found this system to work most satisfactorily 
in Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. We_ utilize 
the experimental farms at Brandon and Indian Head, where 
they are continually experimenting with new varieties, 
for the purpose of raising the young trees. On my trip I 
found our plantations to be succeeding very well indeed. 
With the aid we furnish the farmers are enabled to grow 
their trees judiciously and are instructed at each stage. 


There is another branch of the work of which Mr. 
Stewart said: 
We have instituted a system of fire protection in the 


_foothills and British Columbia on the government timber 


lands. You will understand that the federal government 
lands extend only twenty miles each side of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. I inaugurated a system of patrols all 
through this country and have eight men traveling up and 
down the line continually, posting up notices, warning 
tourists and prospectors that they will be held responsible 
under the act for any fires which they cause. These men 
also put out small fires, and if one gets beyond their own 
control they are authorized to employ assistance to check 
the flames if possible. They have done excellent work and 
during the three years we have employed them we have not 
lost any timber at all by fire, while in the state of Oregon, 
just to the south, and in the provincial timber areas mil- 
lions upon millions of feet have been lost by fires. 


CONDITIONS IN BARBADOES. 
Clairmonte, Man & Co., of Barbadoes, W. I., in a 
recent communication advise as follows regarding the 

conditions of the lumber trade in that port: 


There have been but two arrivals of white pine during 
the fortnight, of which one proceeded to Demerara. The 
white pine market at present is well supplied; the last local 
sale reported was a lot of 83,000 feet, at $25.43. The last 
sale of spruce was at $17.29 as it runs. After our reaping 
season is over the demand for lumber, especially spruce, 
generally falls off, but at present the demand for white pine 
keeps up. There has been no arrival of pitch pine for some 
time and stocks in the dealers’ hands are somewhat reduced, 
last sales being $28 for first, $25 for second and $23 for 
third quality lumber. 

Shingles—Gaspe long cedar—Last sales from Gaspe, $4.85 
to $5.29 a thousand. Cedar laying—Sales at $2.29 to 
$2.37% a thousand as to quality. Spruce laying—Last 
sale, $2.29. Cypress, sawn saps, market bare, wanted. There 
is some inquiry for ‘hearts’? split worth about $9 a thou- 
sand for 6-inch. 


DEVELOPING MEXICAN TIMBER. 

Advices received by the bureau of American republics 
at Washington are to the effect that an immense tract 
of timber land has been acquired by an American 
syndicate in the state of Chihuahua, Mexico, The prop- 
erty, which was purchased from the Garcia estate, City 
of Mexico, comprises nearly 2,500,000 acres and lies 
northwest of the city of Chihuahua. It is said to be 
heavily wooded with white pine, yellow pine, a non- 
desecript species of pine known as ‘‘black jack’’ and 
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some cedar. To make the new purchase available it 
will be necessary to build about sixty miles of railroad 
southwest from Terrazas, the northern terminus of the 
Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & Pacific railroad, the con- 
necting link in the new system of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient railroad. In either case the opening 
of a new road for lumbering is likely to result in the 
building of the few miles more required to complete 
another line across northern Mexico from El Paso to 
the Pacific, by way of Minaca and the new Orient road. 
The lands acquired lie in one body, about forty miles 
wide and 135 miles in length. Negotiations are in 
progress for the removal of 10,000 Boer families from 
South Africa, who will locate on these lands and engage 
in timbering, agriculture and cattle raising. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


EAST TEXAS EXPORT AND LOCAL NEWS. 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Sept. 8.—The lumber trade in this 
section of the country is extremely good, with prices 
the same, and all the mills are crowded with orders. 
The export trade was never better and all the mills are 
now cutting on this class of stock. Prime, kiln-dried 
saps and N. C. pine (shortleaf) are being gotten out 
in abundance and the mills are filled with orders for 
jelivery within the next sixty and ninety days, though 
sawn timber seems to drag and there is very little doing 
in this class of stock on account of the almost pro- 
hibitive prices on the other side. ; 

The demand for 11-inch and up prime is very active 
and numbers of mills have closed yearly contracts at 
good prices, though not as high as are being offered in 
the Mobile and Pensacola territories. N. C. pine is being 
offered and taken freely, with prices for all dimensions 
of this class of stock good. 

W. C. Gause, manager of the pine department of the 
Sutkerland-Innes Company, limited, with headqusrters 
in Mobile, was through here last week, looking over 
the company’s pine business in Texas, which ho says is 
very satisfactory indeed. He was accompanied to Hous- 
ton and Galveston by H. C. Burton, resident agent of 
the company at this place, and together they interviewed 
all the mill men in Houston, with the result that they 
paced an order with the Kirby Lumber Company for 
about 1,000,000 feet of prime for October delivery, ve- 
sides numerous other orders for prime and N, C. pine. 
At Galveston they looked over several boats now being 
loaded for the company at that port. This company 
has shipped (and is shipping) through Galveston within 
the last thirty days on the following steamers: Koln, 
prime lumber, to Bremen; Frankfurt, prime lumber, to 
Bremen; Corinthia, N. C. pine, to Hamburg; Torridge, 
prime lumber, to Hamburg; Bechuana, prime lumber, 
to Rotterdam. They have also shipped from Port Arthur 
the Tjerimai, lumber and timber, to Kiel. : 

G. M. Duncan, general sales agent of the Rapides 
Lumber Company, Woodworth, La., was in the city 
a few days last week looking after orders and trying 
to persuade brother Hoo-Hoo to attend the annual in 
Buffalo with him. 

B. S. Woodhead, general sales agent of the Keith Lum- 
ber Company, is rejoicing over the arrival of a fine 
baby boy at his home; while J. W. Stunkel, manager of 
the Kirby mills at this place, is also happy over the 
arrival of an additional baby boy at his house. W. R. 
Shaw, jr., chief clerk for the Sutherland-Innes Company, 
Limited, is celebrating the arrival of twin girls at his 
home. The stork did exceptionally well by the Beau- 
‘mont lumbermen upon his last trip over the city. . 

Pickett Jones, resident agent for Keyser & Co., of 
Mobile, reports business fairly good and has engaged 
J. B. Hair, of New Orleans, as inspector for the com- 
pany at this point. 

F. E. Howard Newcombe has not yet recovered from 
L.8 recent severe illness and is now in Hot Springs trying 
to recuperate. Ray Weiss, of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, Houston, was in the city Sunday, looking after 
the company’s mills at this place, rushing shipments 
ete, He reports business fine, with all their mills cutting 
on both export and yard stock. E, O. Peck, of Sour 
Lake, was in the city last week. He now has a yard at 
that point, and says he is doing lots of business. Prices 
are not as good as formerly, but sales are better. Mr, 
Peck was, until lately, on the road for the King-Ryder 
Lumber Company, Bon Ami, La. 

A. D. Hall, secretary and treasurer of the Muskegon 
Lumber Company, Muskegon, Tex., was in the city a 
few days last week and left for Sour Lake, where the 
company has lately put in a retail yard. He says he has 
a contract with a local exporting firm for a few thou- 
sand feet of prime, and is doing nicely with it. This is 
his first export order and he is well pleased, and says 
he thinks it is only a matter of time until the export 
business in Texas will equal that of Mobile and Pensa- 
cola. 

The car service does not bother the mills here as 
badly as in other parts of the state and the exporters 
not at all. The latter have-inaugurated a barge line 
down the rivers to the coast which is proving very sat- 
isfactory, and they are consequently not forced to worry 
with the railroads for cars at all. It is figured that 
shipments can be made by barge from Orange and 
Beaumont to the coast at about $2 and $1.50 a thousand 
feet respectively, which is much less than the railroad 
rate, which is excessive from, here to Galveston. The 
timber can be rafted all the way down, if favorable 
Winds prevail, and this is cheaper still. In fact, it is 
only a matter of educating the mills in this section of 
the county up to the export business, its advantages over 
general yard stock in handling and the better prices 








secured for the lumber, and Beaumont will become one 
of the greatest export centers in the south. The mill 
men here are now actually getting out 85 and 90 per- 
cent heart railroad stringers at $11 f. o. b. cars, when 
they could cut this same stuff into prime sizes and ob- 
tain $25 for it f. o. b. cars at mill. They will be made 
to see this before long and tben the interior yards will 
have to look elsewhere for their stock. 





THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., Sept. 7—A number of prominent 
lumbermen from Houston and vicinity are out of the city 
this week, the occasion being the annual convention of 
Hoo-Hoo in Buffalo. Saturday afternoon a special car 
left over the International & Great Northern aftached to 
the fast mail of that route. The party was under the 
personal supervision of George D. Hunter, city passen- 
ger and ticket agent. The now well known Lufkin Hoo- 
Hoo band was aboard and the last thing heard of the 
merry party by friends who had followed them to 
the depot was the strains of ‘‘Put Me Off at Buffalo.’’ 
The personnel of the party was as follows: C. R. Burke, 
R. J. Denman, A. A. Moore, W. F. Syder, Ben Williams, 
C. A. Newning, J. C. Brown, L. F. Fredericks, J. &. 
Bonner, W. E. Stegall, A. J. Glenn, C. D. Stegall, jr., 
Carl Hack, Will Coyle, C. M. MeConico, Joe Vasquez, 
T. A. Humanson, J. C. Hackney, A. M. Kreuger, O. J. 
Lang, Albert Cohen, Charles Cheneval, C. N. Humason, 
W. P. Humason, T. E. Baker, S. H. Kerr, Louis Muller 
and Charles Cunningham. Snark of the Uriverse W. H. 
Norris, accompanied by Mrs. Norris, left on the day 
before. 

Reports from the various offices show very little change 
in the situation during the past week. The demand holds 
up well on the strength of the generally good crop re- 
ports, and as the cotton crop is still not moving the car 
supply is fairly good, so the movement of lumber is 
large. 

Even the heavy rains which occurred during August 
did not affect the output of ties. The Kirby Lumber 
Company reports that the camps have put out a heavy 
amount of stuff, the total being 168,000 ties, or more 
than enough to construct 100 miles of railroad. During 
the last ten days of the month the daily output was 9,000 
ties. 

On September 1 Judge Ingraham, of Nacogdoches, 
attorney for the Howard Lumber Company, together 
with about thirty other citizens of that place, composing 
what is known as the guaranty committee, signed a con- 
tract which will give Nocogdoches the Hayward mill. 
The plant will have a yearly capacity of about 20,000,000 
feet and in connection with it a railroad line will be built 
connecting Nacogdoches with the Cotton Belt. That this 
mill would be located in Nacogdoches county was first 
known almost a year ago. 





CALCASIEU TRADE CONDITIONS. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Sept. 8.—The opening of Septem- 
ber finds the lumber situation in western Louisiana in 
good shape, except for the approaching annual struggle 
to get cars, which is always precipitated in crop mov- 
ing time. Already the local mills are feeling the pinch, 
although the difficulty appears so far this year to be 
lack of motive power rather than car shortage. About 
half the usual shipments were made last week, because 
the local yards were clogged with freight that could not 
be moved for lack of engines. This week the situation 
is improved, 

For the rest of it, local mills have plenty of orders 
ahead and with the stiffening market on lumber are ir 
position to enjoy much prosperity. A heavy local de- 
mand will likely be manifested in a few weeks, bountiful 
crops foreshadowing another era of improvement for 
the farmers, 

Many inquiries are being received for standing tim- 
ber from northern manufacturers, but there are no longer 
any large bodies of it on the market. The bulk of the 
west Louisiana timber is now in the hands of millmen 
who are holding it for their own use. 

The foreign market is reported rather dull. Howard 
Newcome, the local exporter, is shipping 300,000 feet 
to Havre by the steamer Swanley, now loading at Galves- 
ton, and has the steamer Olita coming in a few weeks 
to Port Arthur to load 1,250,000 feet for Rotterdam. 


PB OOO eee 
RECENT RAILROAD EQUIPMENT ORDERS. 
The following orders for railroad equipment have 
been reported as received from the various car manu- 
facturing plants during the week ending September 5: 


Road, Order placed with. Freight. Pass 
Pennsylvania Company. Pressed Steel Car Co...1,400 
Nat’! Coal Dump Car Co.In the market.......... 450 


Detroit & Tol. Coal Co. Am. Car & Fndry. Co... 10 
Richmond, Fredericks- 

burg & Potomac.....Am. Car & Fndry. Co.... 14 aa 
St. L. & San Francisco. Contract to be let...... wae 40 
Mobile & Ohio........ In the market ........ 2,000 
Mather Stock Car Co..So. Baltimore Car Works 100 
Delaware & Hudson... Am. Car & Fndry Co.... 50 
Ft. Smith & Western.. Haskell & Barker....... 600 
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Strong Demand in Lower Grades. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 31.—We have experienced no no- 


ticeable change in the condition of trade during July and 
August from previous years. as orders and inquiries are 
usually lighter during these months. We have booked orders 
for a large percent of our this season's cut at a good ad- 
vance in price over last year in both the better and lower 
grades. We find a strong demand in the lower grades, espe- 


cially birch and elm. and we are inclined to believe that, 


prices on this stock will be still higher. 

Stocks at Wisconsin and Michigan mills are very light 
and judging by recent inquiries a great many consumers, 
who usually contract for their season’s supply, have cov- 
ered only part of their wants. While we do not look for 
much of an advance, unsold stocks will find ready takers at 
present prices. Pace & LANDECK LUMBER COMPANY. 





























A FEW SPECIALTIES 








FOR YOUR CAREFUL 
CONSIDERATICN. 


6-Inch 
White Pine 
Siding. 


12-inch No. 2 White Pine 
Boards, 16 feet. 


Allsizes Hemlock Dimen- 
sion, and 


No. | Hemlock Lath. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


North Western 


Lumber Co. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Telecode. 



















































“y WE HAVE A GOOD STOCK OF 


| +, inch Piace Stuff 
f’ S-inch Plank 


AND SMALL TIMBERS. 


‘We make a specialty of LONG JOISTS AND 
TIMBERS. We also have a good stock 
of inch Common WHITE 
PINE Lumber. 





ANNUAL CAPACITY OVER 765,000,000 FEET. 


Alexander & Edgar Lumber Co., 


IRON RIVER, WIS. 
Successors to Lee Ingram Lumber Co., and Lake Superior Lumber" Co. 









































CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Ashland Lumber Co. 


ASHLAND, WISCONSIN, 
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TE PINE 
LUMBER 


Our Stock is Large and Complete. 
It will pay you to get our Prices. 


Bradley, Miller & Co. 


WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 










SHINGLES and 
LATH. 
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> WE HAVE THEM ON THE LIST 


That Is to say some ot the new names which we have been 
asking for in recent ads, 
Orders have been appreciated. a 
Orders have greatly pleased us, 
HEMLOCK Orders have kept us hustling. 
LATH Orders have made us rejoice, 
WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE | Orders have been 
RED CEDAR SHINGLE  § thankfully received, 
The above tells, in a measure, what kinds of stock entered 
into our last week’s business, 
“History repeats itself,’’ and as we are making history, 2 
we seek your orders to keep the ball rolling. 


MANN. WATSON & CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 
— I 
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QUQPOSERLARIZZRRAQRYADIA 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES %) 


IN ALL GRADES. 


SOON OOR 








WHITE PINE 
YELLOW PINE 






1,500,000 
manufactured 
every 10 hours. 


MILLS. 


Ballard, Oakville, 
and Kingston 


lé 7 
We carry stock .at Washington. 


LaCrosse, Wis., for 


Quick Shipment 


Wire your ordersat 
our expense, 
Send all correspon- 
dence to our 


Eastern Office, ( 


Can ship over 
all transcontinental 
lines. 





C. H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


Batavia Bank Building, 
Western Office, SEATTLE, WASH. LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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Redwood Shingles 


The best shingles made. We have 
them in our yard at Ludington, Mich- 
igan, and can ship promptly,—part 
cars if desired, along with Hemlock, 
White Pine, Lath, Cedar Shingles, or 
Maple Flooring. It’s the celebrated 
brand of “Elk” flooring, too,—none 
better, few as good. 

If you don’t want to tie your money 
up in full cars, and want the best, send 
us your orders. 


THE STEARNS COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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MECHANICAL. 


OPP PLATO 
WILCE END-MATCHING MACHINERY. 


On page 2 of this issue is displayed the announcement 
of the T. Wilee Company, manufacturers of hardwood 
flooring, Chicago. This company publishes the fact that 
its machine for making a tongue and groove on the ends 
of flooring is now ready for the market and manufac- 
turers of flooring, ceiling etc. interested in it or contem- 
plating its adoption in their plants are invited to corre- 
spond with the company regarding its merits ete. 

In passing, there is here given a short detailed de- 
scriptioneof this valuable contribution of the T. Wilce 
Company, in the way of planing mill machinery, in order 
that the Jumber fraternity, from the manufacturers to 
the consumers, may get the benefit of the best there is. 
This machine, as many suppose, is not an attachment to a 
matcher or a flooring machine, but a separate and distinet 
piece of machinery (as shown in cut) connected with 
the other machinery by counter shafting. It can be 
conveniently arranged and occupies no additional space. 
The dimensions of the machine are 2 feet 6 inches by 
11 feet. It is substantially built with pipe frame and 
flat or table top. 

When it is set to do the end-matching on flooring made 
by two machines (which is practically what it will ac- 
complish) it is put back or the flooring machines, equi- 
distant between them and far enough from them to per- 
mit the easy and convenient handling of flooring from 
2 feet to 20 feet in Jength as it comes from the 
matchers. It is automatic in operation, making the end 
tongue on the left hand side and the end groove on the 
right. The device for making the tongue consists of a 
combination cut-off saw and matcher head, while the 
groove is made by a saw and grooving head as shown in 
cut herewith presented, These saws, with the matcher 
and grooving heads, are set exactly at right angles, so 
that when the flooring to be tongued and grooved on 
the ends is laid on the top or table of the machine one 
stroke of the device is all that is needed to complete the 
operation, and this cannot fail to produce a perfect joint 
at right angles. These machines will end-match flooring 


and ceiling in thickness from *%-inch to 2% inches and, 


in width from 14% inches to 9% inches. ‘They require 
only an additional one horse power to‘operate them. The 
machines are simple in construction, not easily gotten out 
of order, and have no parts which cannot promptly be 
repaired or renewed on the shortest notice. 

The T. Wilee Company was founded in 1872 by the 
late Thomas Wilce, who in earlier life was a practical me- 
chanic and a prominent contractor and builder, so that 
his career was spent in the use and manufacture of all 
material used in building construction, and it must be 
conceded that any opinion uttered by such a one or a 
device invented by him will bear strong weight with the 
general public, ‘The best proof that the ideas developed 
ind applied are right lies in the fact that the business 
founded by such a man on small lines has attained a size 
greater than any of its competitors, all of whom began 
the manufacture of end-mtched hardwood flooring after 
the business of the present firm grew to its great impor- 
tance in the trade. 

The present firm comprises the sons of the late founder, 
all of whom were educated under his eyes, and the prac- 
tical methods he evolved are today carried out and en- 
larged upon by them. One of the results of thoughtful 
purpose and close application to the trade necessities is 
the invention herewith presented, and in offering it to 
the manufacturers of yellow pine and other woods the T. 
Wilce Company is giving the industry the benefit of 
thirty years’ experience and labor with the highest suc- 
cess as the best proof of its value. 

All lumber manufacturers will admit that the wasting 
of lumber has been a prominent feature about their 
plants, and many have seen that the amount wasted 
would amount in dollars and cents to sometimes what 
their profit was, without recourse to anything to mitigate 
the trouble, and herein lies the valuable use this machine 
























can be put to, when yellow pine flooring and ceiling and 
the product of other woods can be marketed, manu- 
factured as maple and oak are today in odd and even 
feet and half feet end matched, saving tothe manufac- 
turer his lumber and timber and guarding the contractor 
against loss of material, time and labor. All and any 


lengths can be used, and many buildings here and else- 
where testify to the fact. 

Investigation on the part of the manufacturers will 
show to them the advantage of adding end matching ty 
their flooring, and the opinion may safely be ventured 
that ere long yellow pine and other flooring and ceiling 
end matched will be as much a feature of the trade gen- 
erally as is the stock as made at present. The time hag 
arrived when this feature can be added to all flooring and 
some are now putting in machines. Recently one has 
been sent to the Marquette Timber Company, Little Rock, 
Ark., and others are contemplating its use. 

The demand for flooring made in this way is here, and 
could the T. Wilee Company have conveniently taken 
care of it without injury to its own trade it would today 
he busy filling orders for matching the ends of yeilow 
pine flooring made at southern mills. After thorougir in- 
vestigation this invention so strongly appeals to us that 
we ask our readers to satisfy themselves of the many ad 
vantages that will accrue to them in the manufacture, be 
lieving examination will bring them valuable informa- 
tion not heretofore possessed. 


Teer 
THE IDEAL COLUMN CLAMP. 

The Noxall column clamp, illustrated herewith, has 
now been on the market a little less than a year, and in 
that short time has won such popularity among column 
inanufacturers, planing mills and furniture factories ag 
far to surpass the most sanguine hopes of the inventoy 
and maker of this simple but effective device. It has 
long since passed the experimental stage, in proof of 














THE WILCE ADJUSTABLE END MATCHER, 


THE NOXALL COLUMN CLAMP. 


which the sales of upward of 350 dozen in eleven 
months should convince the most skeptical. It is now 
considered an absolute necessity by the up-to-date manu- 
facturer who cannot afford to stay in the rut with old- 
time methods in this age of keen competition. This 
will be better understood when it is stated that with 
this device a man can glue and clamp an _ ordinary 
column in from four to six minutes, an operation which 
formerly required a period: from four to six times 
longer. 

There are at least two different styles of clamps for 
this purpose on the market today, but the Noxall differs 
from them as much as day differs from night. 

In the first place it is the only clamp made with a 
right and left screw, giving a positive and equal strain 
at both ends of the chain and every point of contact. 
It consequently will not buckle the screw nor distort 
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and twist the staves out of shape, but leaves the column 
perfectly round and true. 
It is also manifest that the double thread screw will 
vive twice the speed in operation. In other words, 
one turn of the serew will do the work of two on the 
single thread. a 
Another advantage is its lightness, as it is made 


to the Noxall alone, as competitors do not guarantee 
to clamp shafts smaller than eight inches. 

Stock clamps are furnished with four feet of chain 
to take columns sixteen inches and under. The device 
is so simple that a child will understand it by referring 
to the cut and it seems therefore superfluous to «well 
on this point here, as full directions are sent with each 


THE COLUMBIA SANDER. 

The accompanying engraving illustrates the new Co 

lumbia sander, built at the Milwaukee Sander Manufac 

turing Company branch of the American. Wood Working 
Machinery Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

The Columbia triple drum sander is built in thirteen 

sizes, the smaliest being 30 inches wide and the largest 





COLUMBIA TRIPLE DRUM 


entirely of the best refined and malleable iron and steel. 
No unnecessary weight or metal is put in the Noxal] 
to add to the cost and make it awkward and clumsy to 
handle. The tool is intended to clamp columns from 
six inches in diameter up to any size, the capacity be- 
ing limited only by the length of the chain. A 6-inch 
shaft is probably as small as anyone desires to build up 
from staves. However, it has been demonstrated that 
stock as small as four inches in diameter has been suc- 
cessfully clamped, a feature which positively belongs 
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: Sey | ‘THE J. A. FAY & EGAN COMPANY'S NEW SINGLE PLANER. 


SANDER, MANUFACTURED BY THE AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY. 


order. 

The clamps are packed in dozen and half dozen pack- 
ages; shipping weight about 5 pounds each—65 pounds 
sper dozen. Price within the reach of all—$2 each or $20 
per dozen f. o. b. shipping point. 

Further particulars will be given upon application 
by the manufacturer and inventor, A. A. Loetscher, 
Dubuque, Lowa; Austin & Eddy, 117 Broad street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., selling agents, or Frank Flaherty, western 
agent, 104-106 South Desplaines street, Chicago. 
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102 inches wide. It is a strong, well built machine and 
has a great many features that are not to be found in 
other machines of this type, and it is representative of 
the highest grade of excellence yet obtained in this class 
of machinery. 

As an evidence of the popularity of the Columbia, the 
American Wood Working Machinery Company calls par- 
ticular attention to a letter that it has just received 
from the Bradbury Piano Factory and takes especial 
piide in publishing what appears to be a strong testi- 
monial. ‘The letter follows: 


LEOMINSTER, MASS., March 22, 1902. 
Our experience with the 42-inch Columbia sander pur- 
chased of you has been highly satisfactory and has far ex- 
ceeded our expectations in the quality of work that it does. 
We regard it as the best machine that we have seen, and 
after careful investigation we decided to purchase it, be- 
cause of the high grade of work which we have seen it 
doing, and our impressions have all been more than verified. 
and we have taken pleasure in recommending the Columbia 
to some of our friends engaged in the piano case business 
and have shown the same to them and the quality of work 
it is capable of doing, in each case they agreeing with us 
that they were agreeably surprised. We shall at all times 
be pleased to show the machine you sold us and its work- 
ing, and you need have no hesitation In referring any pros- 
pective customers to us, as we can only speak in the highest 
terms regarding the sander, together with your business 

methods, F. G. Smiru, per N. M. Crosby,” Manager. 


Readers who are interested in sanders or any other 
woodworking machinery are requested to communicate 
with the American Wood Working Machinery Company, 
addressing the sales rooms nearest to them, 136 Liberty 
street, New York city, or 43-45. South Canal street, 
Chicago, Tl. 





A NEW SINGLE PLANER. 


The Lumberman is pleased al- 
ways to introduce new machines to 
its readers and doubly so when a 
machine is in the forefront of its 
class. The one universal demand 
among woodworkers is for the latest 
and most up to «late planers, and it 
is to meet this demand successfully 
that the new planer here shown has 
been built. 

The maker of this machine has 
been eminently successful in build- 
ing planing machinery that has been 
recognized as standard in this coun- 
try and abroad. All the advan- 
tages suggested from this long expe- 
rience are embodied in the make up 
of the machine here illustrated, and 
this fact bespeaks for it the highest 
favor wherever it may be used. 

It was patented December 19, 1899, 
and February 6, 1900, and is a pow- 
erful and substantial machine, espé- 
cially suited to lumber mills, box 
factories and woodworkers in gen- 
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WHITE GEDAR snincces. 


CEDAR YARDS ar 


Cardigan Jct., Minn., Spalding, Mich., Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 


SHINGLE MILLS ar 
Spalding, Mich., Rex, Mich., Sault Ste, Marie, Mich. 


Bradley-Watkins Company, 


729 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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4-INCH ROUND POSTS. 


are rather a superfluity with us. 

If you are in the market, you are interested 
in our present prices on them. 

The same is true of our 16-inch Star A Star 
cedar shingle. 

Let us hear from you. 


Maltby Lumber Company, 


213 Phenix Block, 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
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| While Cedar 
Delivered Anywhere. 

_ WCLPalmer- Chicago, 













Michigan Cedar Poles 


None better, all sizes and lengths. 7-foot Cedar 
Mixed car Posts, Poles and 
Shingles our specialty. Write us. Telecode. 


PERRIZO & SONS, Daggett, Mich. 


Ties, low prices, 

















White Gedar Shingles 


AND POSTS. 


Good Stock, Dry. Write for Prices. 


ROPER LUMBER-CEDAR CO., Menominee, Mich. 










WIRELESS AND WIRE MESSAGES 


Are shortened and simplified by using the TELECODE. 
Specimen pages and prospectus free 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


















eral, as will be substantiated by the enumeration of a 
few points: 

1. It has a very solid frame, and works 30 inches wide, 
8 inches thick, : 

2. Powerful feed with broken feed roll made in two or 
four sections, and each section is center-geared. Two or 
more pieces of uneven thickness may be planed at the same 
time and each piece receive an even pressure, as the roll 
gives any variation desired. This point will not be lost 
sight of by those who have work of this character to per- 
form. 

3. It is easily operated and all the different adjustments 
quickly made, and a fine, smooth finish is given on the lum- 
ber whether it be soft or hard. 

The feed rolls have sectional weights and the feeding- 
out one raises and lowers parallel. The table also raises 
and lowers easily, and the feed is driven from the cylin- 
der and is always under instant control of the operator. 

Further details of this improved tool may be had by 
applying to its maker, the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
of Nos, 320 to 340 West Front street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The company’s new complete catalogue of woodworking 
machinery will be sent free to those interested who will 
write for it, mentioning this paper. 


TIDINGS OF THE COAL TRADE. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


The battle of prices on fuels is centered about the 
smokeless products of West Virginia. The question is 
whether the schedule of quotations adopted in the 
spring shall continue, or whether now, at the opening 
of autumn, when there should be an advance, a decline 
is to ensue. The situation in respect to smokeless 
coals is peculiar in the respect that consumers and 
dealers have bought during the summer months a heavy 
tonnage, enough to keep the mines fully engaged, to- 
gether with the requirements of coal for lake ship- 
ment. But the lake season is closing and so, too, is 
the call for the fuel from the consumers, both east 
and west, who have been diligently accumulating against 
the wants of the coming’ winter. The large producing 
companies, which have been doing most of the selling 
for storage purposes, are steadily resolved that the 
old schedule of prices shall endure. They therefore 
refrain from meeting the concessions that are made by 
the producers who have less output. These concessions 
are considerable—30, 40, 50, even 75 cents a ton. It is 
true, however, that much of the coal that is thus 
sold is not of the same quality as that which is held 
at the top prices. The reductions do not seem to have 
stirred up much if any new business. In fact, it is 
probable that there is no more smokeless being sold at 
the regular scale of prices than at the reductions, how- 
ever great the disparity of prices. Whether this irreg- 
ularity can continue indefinitely is one of the present 
questions. 

Other bituminous coals are also more or less involved 
in doubt. If a distinction is to be made it is that the 
domestic fuels are in better standing just now than 
the products that are purely for steam use; that is, 
the domestic fuels apart from smokeless coal, the latter 
having been active throughout the summer. But the 
rule cannot be laid down without variation that steam 
coals are dull and domestie active. It requires con- 
siderable scrutiny to discern any marked quality of the 
bituminous market as a whole. The opposing influences 
seem for the moment tc be fairly well balanced. Per- 
haps the bears have the better of it, but if so it is no 
great victory. There is still a disposition to mark up 
the prices of some of the better grades. The attempts 
are not always wholly successful, but that they are 
partially so counts for something. Then, too, the car 
supply is becoming more unsatisfactory. There is in- 
creasing difficulty at mines in some districts in getting 
enough cars to take care of the current orders. The 
western field has been thus bothered in places and in 
the east there are statements that the same conditions 
exist there. But, on the other hand, the supply of coal 
on track is now ordinarily fully equal to the needs 
and there is some pressure to sell. Less coal is going 
up the lakes. There is not the demand for storing pur- 
pose that existed a month,ago. The mines, in fact, 
find not a little difficulty in disposing of their output. 
The entire coal consuming country has relaxed its stren- 
uous seeking of fuel and is awaiting the approach of 
cold weather. There is beginning to be more talk 
about the effect of the temperatures this winter upon 
trade. The market will be active or dull, say the 
authorities, according as the thermometer drops or 
climbs. This means that the outlook is not quite so 
optimistic. It is perhaps correct to say that it is the 
conditions yet to develop that must determine the 
character of the bituminous market. At present there 
is a weakening tendency, but the time is at hand when 
improvement is naturally to be expected. 

The demurrage anthracite coal held by western job- 
bers has not yet all been marketed, and for that reason 
there is a certain amount of weakness to the anthracite 
market. But it affects only the coal that is in the 
possession of the intermediate owners, coal that was 
bought last month or earlier and was slow in getting 
forward. It can no longer be held for an advance, for 
the full circular is now in effect. There has been 
quite a tonnage of this coal and, the demand being 
light, it still harasses the market to some extent. But 
it is not believed that the owners of the coal are 
ordering additional cars from mines, and if this is cor- 
rect the disturbing influence will shortly disappear. 

Eastern authorities hold to the opinion that the same 
unparallelled rate of production for anthracite coal all 
the year will be continued through to next January, 
making the total output of the year above 60,000,000 
tons. The demand now seems unequal to the absorp- 








tion of this rate of production and there is a suspicion 
of congestion at various distributing points. However, 
there is no departure from the rigid line of policy to 
be pursued by the producing companies. The common 
report of the salesmen is that dealers have all the 
anthracite they need at present and accordingly sales 
are not important. Accessions are being made to the 
stocks: on Chicago docks but at some of them there is 
still an incomplete assortment of sizes. Consequently 
much coal can come forward before the accumulations 
assume considerable importance. Grate size is perhaps 
in the greatest excess, but nut also is in light demand 
compared with egg and stove. The latter two are still 
moving in the larger quantities. 

Coke is moving toward a lower level and toward a 
more restricted output. It is following pig iron in 
this respect and the latter is both downward in value 
and in production. There has been some accumulation 
of coke during the summer by consumers who were 
incommoded last winter by the lack of sufficient fuel, 
but the continued decline in the price of coke has to 
a certain degree chilled the desire to buy above current 
wants, 





PROSPECTS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 8.—A very important confer- 
ence will be held at Kansas City on September 10 be- 
tween the coal operators and delegates of the Mine 
Workers of America association, when John Mitchell 
and other high officials of the miners’ organization will 
be present. It is hoped that at this conference some 
agreement will be arrived at, otherwise a general strike 
in the Missouri mines will probably result. The miners 
are taking a very independent position, and against the 
advice of President Mitchell about 700 miners in the 
Novinger and Higbee districts went on strike on Sep- 
tember 1. Some have been prevailed on to return pend- 
ing the conference of September 10, but at Novinger, 
urged on by radical agitators, several hundred men 
are still out, assuming an attitude of defiance against 
the supreme officers of the Union. 

The demand for coal at this time is greater than can 
be supplied with promptness and a general strike in 
Missouri would almost surely be followed by strikes 
in Kansas, Indian Territory and Arkansas. The resuit 
in the southwest would be somewhat similar to the pub- 
lie at large as that in the east last year. The opera- 
tors have already conceded the miners more than they 
ever did in the past, and it is claimed that a miner can 
by steady work earn anywhere from $100 to $175 a 
month at the price agreed on for mining at the Pittsburg 
(Kan.) conference. The miners, however, are demand- 
ing extra pay for dead work, which has always been 
included in the price of mining heretofore. The price 
of coal to consumers has advanced materially during 
the past thirty days, and in Kansas they have brought 
proceedings against the operators, claiming that the 
advance is the result of a coal trust. The outcome of 
the contemplated conference is so uncertain that none 
of the operators here are willing to predict anything. 
The coal situation, however, may be serious in another 
week, and a strike once instituted will be long drawn 
out, as the miners have all made money this year and 
are in a position to stand a period of idleness. As it 
is they are not averaging more than about half time, and 
this is the main cause for delay in shipments at this 
time. There is no surplus coal at the mines and the 
operators are all behind on their orders. 


Straightening Out a Complication. 


_ The affairs of J. BE. Frost & Son, of Berwick, N. H., are 
in a good condition for solution. The liabilities are $28,- 
520.41, of which the preferred claims amount to $5.339.69, 
mostly covered by mortgages, and the assets are about 
$20,000, of which the saw mill plant is valued at $6,500; 
lumber stock, $5.819; personal property. $1,198.50; accounts 
receivable, $3,570.53; real estate outside of plant, $2,500. 
The creditors have agreed to release to Elmer Frost the 
equity in the homestead and the field on the Cranberry 
Meadow road. It was decided to put the property under a 
trusteeship and Frank S. Lord, John A. Allen and Anthony 
J. Guptill have accordingly been appointed as trustees. ‘The 
principal creditors of the firm are as follows: 
Company, Portland, Me., $782.64; Stetson & Cutler Company, 
Boston, $686.17; Shepard & Farmer Company. Boston, 
$1,123.03; John L. Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va., 
$242.12; W. N. Mason, South Tamworth, $639 39; Frank 
S. Lord. West Osipee. $2,770.40: Fellows & Son, Suncook, 
$750.95; Bartlett Lumber Company. Boston, $1,088.25: A. 
J. Guptill, Berwick. $4.632.87: Watson & Allen, Rochester, 
$2,905.17; Felker Bros., Rochester, $1,400.37; H. & A. J. 
Guptill, Berwick, $4,729.10. 
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_ Among those interested in the lumber industry visit- 
ing in Chicago during the week ending on Wednesday 
last were the following: 

C. 8. Edwards, Oshkosh, Wis. J. W. Himebaugh, Oshkosh, 
I’. H, Chickering, Ashland, Wis. 

Wis. R. G. Peters, Manistee, Mich. 
M. Corry, Marinette, Wis. H. S. Wheeler, Manistee, Mich. 
B. Davis, Minneapolis, Minn. R. D. Yoakum, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. W. Thompson, Memphis, A. J. May, Cincinnati, O. 





Tenn. ; G, Hibbard, Marquette, Mich. 
A. H. McLeod, Cincinnati, O. F. P. Hixon, La Crosse, Wis. 
T. Nester, Detroit, Mich. +. Heinemann, Wausau, Wis. 


W. M. Dwight, Detroit, Mich. E. C. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich. 
R. S. Knapp, Menomonie, Wis. 


———orrr—r—ne—=—~"ns—_—~—s 
HYMENEAL. 


Morris-Dunlap. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Sept. 8.—Harry W. Morris. president 
of the Citizens Lumber Company, of Oklahoma, was in Kan- 
sas City on September 5 on his way to Webster City, lowa. 
Mr. Morris is an enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo and will celebrate 
Hoo-Hoo day, September 9, by marrying Miss Winifred 

nlap, one of the very charming young ladies of the Iowa 
city. After the wedding Mr. and Mrs. Morris will take @ 
trip of about a month, and will be at home to their friends 
at Hobart, O. T., after October 10. 
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SAW MILL EXPERIENCE—VIII. 


ee ee a ee 
By George F. Willis. 


When I took charge of this mill I found a number of 
arrangements that would be considered very crude in 
these days. One of them was the placing of the car- 


riage wheels on the floor as rollers and having the 
carriage run back and forth on top of them. The 
carriage itself had the track on its underside and it 
was in effect the placing of the horse behind the cart. 
How anyone ever thought of such an up-side-down 
arrangement is a wonder. Experience teaches that as 
a general proposition a carriage—whether for carrying 
logs back and forth in front of a saw, or for any other 
purpose—should have wheels large enough to make 
the device run easily. Yet one will see small saw mill 
carriages furnished, by the manufacturers with wheels 
as small as 4 inches in diameter. And it is also evi- 
dent that carriage wheels to run easily and without 
binding should be in pairs on the same axle. Yet we 
see them still built with each separate wheel held in a 
chair. Even the lightest carriage for the plantation 
type of mill should have wheels of at least 8 inches 
diameter, and these wheels on axles that extend clear 
across the carriage. The wheels should both be fast to 
the axles, the flat one having the same diameter as 
the bottom of the groove in the grooved wheel. Then 
the tracks should be laid so the tops of both flat and 
V rails are level. The weight of track steel is not of 
so much importance as the timber used to support it, 
as the stiffness of the track almost entirely depends 
upon the track timbers themselves. 

The feed this mill was provided with was enough to 
dethrone one’s reason. It consisted of the well known 
rack and pinion type as far as the connection with 
the carriage was concerned, but from there on it was a 
terror! The feed shaft had on it not only the usual 
feed pinion that meshed into the rack but also a large 
spur gear—where in this day a large friction is used— 
and the pinion meshing into this gear was driven in 
its turn by a belt from the arbor. This last pinion 
was supported on a frame in such a way that it could 
be lifted clear of the large gear and on the feed shaft, 
and when the sawyer wished to start the carriage he 
dropped this pinion into mesh with its mate by lowering 
the frame with his lever! Something had to start! 
Kither the carriage had to go ahead at full speed 
instantly, the feed belt slip or a few teeth break out 
of the gear. Sometimes one and sometimes the other 
happened. As explained before, I knew but little of fric- 
tions at that time, but I saw that a friction would 
beat. any such arrangement as I have described. So I 
carefully broke all of the teeth off the two gears spoken 
of and had my talented blacksmith shrink a wrought 
iron band around each of them. Thus I had a friction 
drive, using wrought iron to wrought iron. I had an 
idea that the grain of the iron would help the frictions 
take hold! But we always had to keep a box of sand 
within reach of the sawyer and he had to throw it in 
regularly. 

My sawyer had—let me see—four levers to operate. 
One opened the butterfly valve giving the engine full 
steam, another was the feed lever with a second one to 
force the frictions together with greater force, and the 
third was the “gig” lever. This was a lever with an 
idle pulley attached to it, which was brought down upon 
a belt running loosely on a flanged pulley on the arbor 
and another flanged pulley on the feed shaft. By tight- 
ening this belt the reverse motion was given the car- 
riage. But if the sawyer forgot which lever to pull at 
the proper time, there was apt to be a mix up in the 
operation. As a consequence our engine ran anywhere 
from 50 to 300 revolutions, and the saw had a corre- 
sponding range of speed. It was a wonder that we 
ever managed to saw any lumber at all. : 

However, this arrangement of a butterfly valve is 
still used and is probably the simplest and best arrange- 
ment where small powered engines are used. For an 
engine having power enough properly to handle its 
load nothing can compare with a first class governor. 

The day we started up I will never forget. As might 
be imagined, almost the whole population of the coun- 
try was there and many of them had never seen a 
steam rig of any kind. We had everything ready to 
start, when with a roar and rush a plug that I had 
driven into an unused steam opening in the boiler blew 
out. I had forgotten all about it, and while it would 
stand some pressure when the steam got up to 100 
pounds it let go. Well, to have seen those people fall 
all over each other and themselves, getting away, was 
worth going miles. They all knew she had busted and 
did not stand upon the order of their going but went 
at once. Some of them ran most of the way home. 
Horses broke from their fastenings and their owners 
joined them in the rush. It was months before some 
of them would come within gunshot of the mill. 

When we did get ready to saw the first line my saw- 
yer stepped forward with all the importance of a police- 
man and took hold of the lever—or levers. He started 
the carriage and let the saw sing its way through the 
line, Everything worked to perfection and a yell of 
enthusiasm went up. The line finished, he reversed the 
carriage and it started back with a jump. One of our 
visitors had, without being noticed, walked up the car- 
riage track behind the carriage, watching the saw, and 
when the carriage was reversed and started back he 
was not prepared for the movement. He failed to get 
out of the way in time and I was horrified to see him 
thrown down and forced against the skid by the carriage. 
We hustled the carriage out of the way and tenderly 
picked the old man up, expecting to find a whole lot of 
bones broken, but he was not hurt. He walked away, 


after expressing his opinion of us in vigorous language, 
and disappeared over the brow of the hill, still cussing. 
One of the boys said he “walked off stiff legged, like a 
shoat.” 

One of my men intended getting married and the girl’s 
father asked him what he owned and what his prospects 
were. He gave the following list of his possessions: 
“A double barreled shotgun. Two hound dogs. One 
old mule. A 4-year-old shoat. Ten gallons of good 
thick sorghum.” 

The father seemed satisfied and gave his consent and 
blessing, and all was lovely. 

Well, if any mill man whose experience runs away 
back has followed me thus far he has probably said 
once or twice: ‘‘By gum, that is just the trouble I 
had myself!’’ and in reading of my trials and tribula- 
tions has remembered that his path in the long ago 
was not strewn with roses, so to speak, and that as a 
matter of fact he had trouble in making enough saw- 
dust to suit the requirements. 

But he has probably had enough of this part of my 
experience and is wondering if there is to be anything 
of interest to the modern saw mill operator in these 
articles. I shall attempt no fancy flights of rhetoric, 
no windy statements of glittering generalities, but sim- 
ply, briefly and in language that is plain will give the 
experience of a man that has designed some of the 
great saw mill plants of this country, and who has 
seen almost all of the first-class mills in the United 
States. And having seen them with the eyes of a prac- 
tical saw mill man, and a saw mill designer as well, 
will proceed to give my ideas, formulated under such 
conditions. And while not posing as the court of last 
resort in saw mill problems, I will make as intelligent 
a statement of what are, in my opinion, the better 
methods of modern saw mill practice as I am eapable of. 


TIMBER LAND SALES. 


IlougHTon, Micu., Sept. 5.—The Jones-Anderson Timber 
Company has recently purchased from Edward Carroll what 
is known as the Wakefield property, consisting of a tract 
of 4,700 acres of timber lands lying in Ontonagon county. 
The consideration was $30,000. The company is contem- 
plating erecting a saw mill on the tract. 


DULUTH, MINN., Sept. 7.—A deal has just been closed 
between W. H. Gilbert, of Ashland, and L. C. Nelson & Co., 
of St. Paul, whereby the latter purchases 10,000,000 feet 
of standing white pine in Douglas county, Wisconsin. 


Mr. SrTeruine, Ky., Sept. 4.—Martin S. Brown, acting as 
agent for John T. Magowan, sold on September 2 a tract of 
3,000 acres of white oak and poplar timber lands in Menifee 
and Powell counties to John Grant and Peter McArthur, of 
Detroit. The price paid was about $40,000. 


MENOMINEE, Micn., Sept. 5.—The Bay Shore Lumber 
Company is negotiating with C. H. Worcester & Co. for sev- 
eral hundred acres of timber lands lying along the Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan road and expects to conduct logging opera- 
tions along the line during the coming season. 





CAMDEN, TENN., Sept. 2.—Alma Fay, of Coxburg, Benton 
county, has sold 1,300 acres of timber lands lying along 
the Tennessee river to Bradley, Watkins & Co, for $18,000. 


ESCANABA, Micu., Sept. 6.—The Morgan Lumber Company 
has recently closed a deal with the Ford River Lumber Com- 
pany for several thousand acres of timber lands situated 


near Foster City, said to contain over 50,000,000 feet of 
mixed timber. 


CROSSVILLE, TENN., Sept. 3.—The North American Coal 
& Coke Company has closed a deal whereby it has secured 
40,000 acres of coal and timber lands lying in Cumberland 
county. The company will shortly begin the development of 
the property and an extension of the Nashville, Chattanooga 


& St. Louis and the Tennessee Central railroad will pene- 
trate the tract. 





Will Develop an Extensive Purchase. 


-. RALEIGH, N. C., Sept. 7.—The sale of about 3,600 acres 
of valuable timber and coal land situated at Raleigh has 
just been consummated, the purchasers being P. P. Griffin, 
a wholesale lumberman at Lock Haven, Pa.; P. C. Lynch, 
of Corry, Pa., and C. L. Goodwin, of Kuhns & Goodwin, 
Dunlo, Pa. The sellers were B. A. Monaghan and the 
estates of F. 8S. and I’. Johnson, of Lock Haven, Pa., and 
J. B. Power, of Charleston, W. Va. ‘The purchasers have 
incorporated as the Blue Jay Lumber Company under the 
laws of West Virginia, with capital stock of $200,000. The 
land is heavily timbered with white pine, white oak, hem- 
lock, chestnut and poplar, the total estimate being 50,000,000 
feet, of which one-half is white pine, one-fourth white oak, 
10 percent hemlock and the remainder poplar and chestnut. 
The land is underlaid with two veins of coal. 

The purchasers will erect a modern band mill and will 
lay out a town on the property about two and one-half 
miles from Raleigh. ‘The building of houses and the con- 
struction of two and one-half miles of standard gauge rail- 
road to connect with the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad at 
Raleigh are already in progress. A planing mill and a 
shingle mill will he erected and the plant and town will 
be electrically lighted and in all respects up to date. A 
small mill will be started at once and it is expected that 
the band mill will be in operation within five months. The 
company will also open a mine in the New River vein of coal 
which is on the property. 


_—ororernorrorrernrorn—reraern*" 


Governor La Follette, of Wisconsin, recently spoke 
at the Appleton fair on freight rates and discussed at 
length the differences between the rates now in effect 
in Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin. A comparison of rates 
between Appleton and Milwaukee, with rates for the 
same distance between points in Iowa not specified, 
and a comparison of rates between Appleton and Chi- 
cago, and Hampton, IIl., and Chicago took up the 
greater part of his speech. Of lumber rates he spoke 
in part as follows: . 

In comparison with the Iowa rates it develops that those 
cn lumber for Wisconsin are much higher. The Rhine 
lander rate is 27.29 percent higher than the Iowa rate for 
the same distance, while the New London rate on the other 
hand is only slightly higher. From Monica Junction it is 
33.53 percent higher and from Marshfield 7.75 percent 
higher. A summary of the thirteen rates included in Wis 
consin list shows that the lumbermen in this state are 


charged on an average a 19.23 percent higher rate than 
their friends in Iowa. . 
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in the tonguing and grooving of flooring. He told Mr. 
Hershey that he, Berkshire, was going to school, and 
Mr. Hershey acquiesced. The gentleman was found at 
the plant and received the application for tuition from 
Mr. Berkshire, and after some consultation Mr. Berk- 
shire was allowed to enter the mill and become a stu- 
dent of gages, tonguing and grooving. He remained 
long enough to acquire the art and then went back to 
Muscatine a full graduate in the art of making matched 
stuff. Thereafter the Hershey Lumber Company could 
turn out such lumber to meet any requirement that might 
arise. This incident illustrates the thoroughgoing char- 
acter of the man as well as his taste for and skill in 
the perfection of machinery as applied to the manu- 
facture of lumber. 

Mr. Berkshire is high official in several important 
corporations as well as the head of the Ozark Land & 
Lumber Company. He is president of the Current 
River Lumber Company of Kansas City; president of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company; vice 
president for Missouri of the Southern Tamber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; president of the Church Mer- 
cantile Company, Winona; vice president of the J. I. C. 
Mining Company, Boise, Idaho; vice president of the 
sarry Manufacturing Company, Muscatine, Iowa; vice 
president of the Victoria, Fisher & Western Railroad 
Company; president of the Eminence Land & Mining 
Company, Kminence, Mo.; vice president of the Slater 
Copper Mining Company of Eminence, Mo.; a stock- 
holder and director in the Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber 
Company, of Fisher, La., and also in the Louisiana 
Central Lumber Company, of Clarks, La. 

Mr. Berkshire married Miss Georgia Abbott at Weston, 
Mo., on November 1, 1866. They have one daughter, 
Hattie Bell, and one son, Ben H. Berkshire. The 
daughter was married to Mr. Robert Cherry and resides 
at Mason City, Iowa. The son is the active manager of 
the Current River Lumber Company at Southwest boule- 
vard and Thirty-first street, Kansas City. 

Mr. Berkshire is high in Masonic circles, being ¢ 
member of Iowa lodge, No. 2, Muscatine, Iowa; + 
member of Washington Chapter No. De Molay Com- 
mandery No. 1, in Muscatine, Iowa, and a member of 
Ararat Temple of the Ancient Order of the Mystic 
Shrine, of Kansas City. He is also a member of the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen. 

Thus we have the example of an eminently success- 
ful life, remarkably evolved from personal character- 
istics. Ushered into boyhood without the advantage of 
wealth or influence, impelled by his native disposition 
to work, he began ‘to earn his living while yet a mere 
child, at the first occupation presented. Of ingenious 
mind, he seized the first opportunity to learn how to 
run an engine. Of an enterprising and adventurous 
inclination, he took to river boating as a duck takes to 
water. Rising to eminence as a steamboat engineer 
and enamored of river navigation, he was hard-headed 
enough to to renounce his first love and accept an en- 
ticing offer of a large salary as saw mill engineer. The 
residue of his brilliant career as a mill operator and 
business man follows in natural sequence. Outside his 
connection with affairs we find that Mr. Berkshire has 
had a mind and heart to associate himself with the fra- 
ternal movements of his time, thus showing his full 
appreciation of the claims that society and humanity 
have upon his time, his powers and his purse. 

Without doubt Mr. Berkshire owes much of his suc- 
cess to his estimable wife, who has been not only a co- 
partner in his joys and sorrows but as well a partner 
in his business affairs. As an evidence of this it is 
stated that Mrs. Berkshire is really manager of the 
mercantile part of the extensive business of the Ozark 
Land & Lumber Company, at Winona, Mo. 

The predecessor of the Ozark Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Berkshire is the manager and active 
force, was originally organized by Joseph Fisher, C. W. 
Goodlander, Alfred Blaker and J. Coatsworth, in Octo- 
ber, 1887. ‘The capital stock at the outset was $100,000. 
The first officers were J. Coatsworth, president; C. W. 
Goodlander, vice president, and Joseph Fisher, secretary 
and treasurer. The company built a small mill at Wi- 
nona for the purpose of cutting out the ee for the 
erection of the present mill. O. W. Fisher, J. B. Bar- 
nett and Martin Hardwick became stockholders in the 
company in 1890. C. W. Goodlander was elected presi- 
dent of the company in March, 1892, and Benjamin 
Hershey, of Muscatine, Iowa, was made general man- 
ager of the company, he having purchased the interests 
of Joseph Fisher, O. W. Fisher, J. B. Barnett, Martin 
Hardwick and Alfred Blaker. J. W. Amerman was 
elected secretary under the new management. 

In August, 1892, Benjamin Hershey was re-elected 
president of the company and John H. Berkshire vice 
president and manager. In 1893 Mr. Amerman re- 
signed the secretaryship and Mr. Berkshire succeeded 
him in that office. At the annual meeting in January, 
1894, Miss Mira Hershey was elected president, J. H. 
Berkshire vice president and manager, and Alfred: B. 
Eddy, of Chicago, secretary. In January, 1895, Mrs. 
Sarah Hershey Eddy, of Chicago, was elected secretary. 

In May, 1895, the capital stock of the Ozark Lumber 
Company was increased to $200,000, and the Ozark 
Lumber Company, of Winona, and the Hershey Land 
& Lumber Company, of Sargent, Mo., were consolidated 
under the name of the Ozark Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $500,000, all paid in. 
Mira Hershey was made president and treasurer ; Pe 
Berkshire, vice president and manager, and A. B. Brown, 
of Muscatine, Iowa, secretary. These officers have served 


i) 


ee 


continuously to date, with the exception of’ Mr. Brown, 
who died in 1899, Z H. Hahn having been elected secre. 
tary to succeed Mr. Brown. 

It will be seen that in the evolution of the infant 
industry to the present corporation of large resources 
and extensive operations Mr, Berkshire constantly ap- 
pears as the active potenti: uity inthe development. It is 
proper to mention in this connection that the Ozark 
Land & Lumber Company is associated with a group 
of companies, well known throughout the country as 
manufacturers of yellow pine in the southwest, with 
mills at Grandin, Mo., Winona, Mo., Birch Tree, Mo., 
Victoria, Fisher and Clarks, La., the total annual cut of 
which reaches 211 900,000 ‘feet. This immense product 
is marketed through the Missouri Lumber & Land Kx- 
change Company, with headquarters at Kansas City, of 
which Mr. Berkshire is president. 

The mill eapacity of the Ozark Land & Lumber Com- 
pany is 140,000 feet daily, the annual output being 
something over 36,000,000 feet. 


RAILROAD NOTES. 


It is reported that the Pigeon River Lumber Company. of 
Duluth, is about to build a railroad in Cook County, Minne- 
sota, running from a point near the international boundary 
line to Lake Superior. 





It is reported that the Iayneville Railroad cae, 
will build a road from Llayneville to Morganville, Ala 


The Hot Springs & Southwestern is about to build a 
70-mile railroad running from a point near Moore’s Spur, on 
the line of the Kansas City Southern railway, to Hot 
Springs. The directors of the road are G. B. Shaw, E. B. 
Naugle and John P. Odell, of Chicago; Il. C. Williamson, 
of De Queen, Ark., and H. lL. Howell, of Pullman. 


A road has been incorporated under the laws of Arizona 
to be called the Arizona, New Mexico & Colorado River Rail 
road, which will build from a point on the line of the South- 
ern Pacific somewhere in Cochise county to Durango, Colo., 
a distance of approximately 350 miles. The incorporators 
are Krank W. Kinne, James S. Antrey and George Iruth, of 
Colorado, and Charles Martin, of Arizona. The capital 
stock is $5,000,000. 


The Chickasaw & Northeastern Railroad Company, of 
Shawnee, is reported as purposing the building of a road to 
run from ¢ ‘hickasaw, I. ‘I, to Holdenyille, I, T., a distance 
of 125 miles. Charles 1" Reichart, of Asher, and W. 3. 
Search, of Wanette, are interested. 


It is reported that the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City 
Railroad Company will build a road running from Laurel, 
Miss., to Jackson, Tenn. Contracts will be given out for 
the construction of about 140 miles from Pontotoc, Miss., 
northward, 


The contract for building the Indianapolis Southern rail- 
road, which is to run from Indianapolis to Sullivan, Ind., 
a distance of 110 miles, has been awarded to the Southern 
Construction & Equipment Company. 

It is reported that the Lakewood Lumber Company 
about to build a 20- et railroad from Cheboygan southwest 
to Vellston, Mich. . J. Smith, of Lakewood, is the general 
Inanager, 

The Memphis & Shreveport Railroad Company is reported 
as having secured most of the right of way between Shreve- 
port, La., and Memphis, Tenn., and that the work of sur- 
veying will begin at once. A. K. Klingman, of Homer, La., 
is president; 'l'. H. Creighton, Minden, La., vice president; 
Ss. G. Webb, Minden, secretary ; J. A. Murrell, treasurer. 

The St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado is now in opera- 
tion from St. Louis to River View, Mo., a distance of 138 
miles, and the work is being continued from Osage river to 
Kansas City, 155 miles. J. L. Campbell, of St. Louis, Mo., 
is the chief engineer of construction. 

The St. Louis Valley Railway, recently purchased by the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, is reported as about 
to be extended from Gale to Cairo, ul. 

It is reported that the Haywood Lumber Company, of 
Davenport, Lowa, will construct a large lumber mill at 
Nacogdoches, Tex., and also a railroad to run between 
Nacogdoches a few miles north of Lufkin, on the line of 
the St. Louis Southwestern. Work will begin as soon as 
surveys are completed. The company will use the ten miles 
which was built by the old Red River, Sabine & Western in 
1889 in the direction of the holdings of the company as a 
terminus and build from there on into the timber. 

The Western Railroad Company has thirty surveying 
parties between San Francisco and Salt Lake City for the 
proposed new road, and the work is being pushed as rapidly 
as possible. Chief Ingineer C. S. Rogers is now on an 
inspection trip over the line of surveys in Nevada. It 
is expected that no very difficult railroad construction prob- 
lems will present themselves and that the surveys will be 
completed in the early winter. 

The Morrison & Bell Lumber Company is reported as 
about to build a 3-mile logging railroad from Marshall, 
W. Va., to the summit of Shaver mountain. W. P. Smith, 
Kilkins, W. Va., is said to be interested in the project. 


—_—eerO 


When John Bagley started his few miles of logging 
railway a short distance north of Menominee, Mich., he 
probably had no forecast of what his enterprise would 
develop. The little narrow gage was the infant that 
has grown into the Wisconsin & Michigan railroad, 
that now seeks to grasp the larger share of the ore 
traffic of the upper Michigan peninsula. The road now 
extends from Peshtigo Harbor to Norway, upper Michi- 
gan, a distances of about seventy miles. Surveys have 
been made for extensions north and west. into the Goge- 
bie and Menominee iron districts, which produce about 
8,000,000 tons of iron ore yearly. It is proposed by 
the Wisconsin & Michigan management to enlarge the 
existing car ferry capacity of the company by the con- 
struction of two more boats, capable of carrying entire 
train loads each, or sixty carloads of ore at each trip. 
The ear ferries can take ore from the mines to Chicago, 
or any other accessible port on the lakes, and thus 
obviate the necessity of building costly doeks for the 
transfer of ore from the cars to vessels. This, it 18 
contended, will .enable the Wisconsin & Michigan to 
deliver ore at consuming’ points on the lakes much 
cheaper than the Vanderbilt or Rockefeller lines can 
do it. 
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PITTSBURG LUMBERMEN JOLLIFY. 

PirrspurG, Pa., Sept. 8.—The weather man was par- 
ticularly gallant on Saturday last, for he lifted the 
embargo on fine weather which has handicapped the 
numerous al fresco affairs of the Pittsburg Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Put this outdoor fete was a notable one, in that it 
was given in honor of the ladies, and the sun shone 
in consequence thereof. Heretofore it has been a sure 
thing to prepare for rain when the Jumbermen plan 
an outing, but the record was broken on Saturday and 
congratulations over perfect, weather were general. 

This was the first time that the feminine contingent 
was included in the guest Jist and the picnic was such 
a suecess that it will undoubtedly become an annual 
event. 

All the employees, as well as the members of the local 
wholesale association, including their families, were in- 
vited to attend the outing on Saturday, September 5, at 
Aliquippa Parky and the special train which left the 
Lake Erie station at 9 a. m. carried 325 persons, all on 
pleasure bent. Every wholesale firm in the association 
was well represented. 

The park, which had been especially engaged for the 
oceasion, was at its best, being one of the very few really 
good resorts of the kind in the vicinity of Pitsburg. 
All the many pleasure devices, the roller coaster, dancing 
pavilion, ete., were in first class condition and were in 
constant use. 

In the morning the chief events were the two base- 
ball games for the championship cup, and the grand 
stand was filled with interested spectators. 

The first game was between the Alex. Willson and J. 
M. Hastings teams and the score was 4 to 2 in favor 
of the Willsons. Dr. Bridewell umpired. 

The second game, between the J. 1. M. Wilson and F. 
C. Brainerd teams, resulted ina score of 5to4in favor 
of the Wilson team, genial Frank R. Pearson umpiring. 

The winning teams played off in the afternoon with 
L. L. Satler as umpire, and the cup was won by the Alex. 
Willson team. One of the sensational features of the 
vames was the great Daly catch, which will go down in 
the annals of Jumber baseball as phenomenal. 

A delicious dinner was served at noon in the cafe 
and incidental to this was the serving of fifty water- 
melons. 

In the afternoon dancing was the great drawing card 
and devotees of the terpsichorean art were many. ‘The 
music was particularly good, Gernert’s orchestra, one 
of Pittsburg’s finest, having been engaged. Prize dances 
attracted many to the floor. Miss Logan, the LuMBEr- 
man representative and O. fl. Babcock were appointed 
judges of dancing, and the committee unanimously 
agreed that it had never been assigned so difficult a task, 
as the number of very graceful dancers was unusually 
large. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: Waltz, first 
prize to IT. 8S. Lautenschlagger and Miss Marie Clunk; 
second prize to R. Williams and Miss Bertha Friedman, 
Two step, first prize to F. R. Babcock and Mrs. Ti. R. 
Pennock; second to J. I. M. Wilson and Mrs. Wilson. 
Cake walk, first prize to W. A. Schmidt and Miss Flor- 
ence Schmidt; second to Mr. Lillo and Miss Robb. 

The prizes were handsome pearl brooches for the 
women and matrix stick pins for the men. 

I'he awarding of the prizes closed the day as the 
{rain was scheduled to leave at 5:30 o’clock. The oe- 
casion was one of complete enjoyment and the committee 
in charge was most painstaking and deserving of the 
words of praise most plentifully showered upon them. 
The members of this committee were F. R. Babcock, 
chairman; E. C. Brainard, J. I. M. Wilson, Alex. Will- 
son, J. A. Cheyne and Sylvester Benz. The event was 
voted most delightful and its successor will be eagerly 
Watched for in the coming year. , 


HO0-HOO DOINGS. 


PDDDI DI I LE™ 


THE NASHVILLE DELEGATION. 

_ NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 8.—The following party left 
Nashville for the Tloo-Hoo convention in Buffalo: John 
K, Ransom, Hamilton Love, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Card, 
W. H. Gleaves, James TH. Baird, Supreme Scrivenoter, 
Miss Anne Sherrill Baird, W. A. Binkley, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. P. Webb and James B. Carr. More than usual in- 
terest 1s taken by the Nashvillians, as James H. Baird, 
who for eight years has been Supreme Scrivenoter, is a 
candidate for re-election. Another feature to which is 
attached local interest is the presentation to the nine 
Past Snarks of the order of beautiful rings made by 
a local jewelry company, this concern having received 
the contract on a design and estimate submitted, the 


most artistic jewelry establishments in the United States 
competing. 








A MINNESOTA CLASS. 

; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 8.--Hoo-Hoo of Minnesota 
veld a very suecessful concatenation September 2, con- 
dueted by W. B. Tomlinson, Vicegerent for this state. 
- class of twelve was put through, and after the initia- 
= a banquet was spread in the dining hall of the 
enix Club. After the spread had been disposed of 
Pe Tomlinson led off in the speech making, giving his 
thanks for Support given him during his term and tell- 
ing what Minnesota hopes to do with regard ‘to repre- 
en on the Supreme Nine. T. W. Proctor, J. P. 
Canne J. F. Hayden and W. E. Grove also spoke, and 
me ee ee and W. R. Scanlon, of the new initiates, 
_ he ard from. Mr. Tomlinson has made a fine record 
ae 90-Hoo this year, having initiated fifty last. winter 

1€ time of the retailers’ convention. ‘The officiating 


Nine on September 2 consisted of Snark, W. B. Tomlin- 
son; Senior Hoo-Hoo, W. O. Barndt; Junior Hoo-Hoo, 
J. P. Lansing; Bojum, R. J. Menz; Scrivenoter, F. B. 
Faries; Jabberwock, A. E. Whitmore; Custocatian, J. 
C. Walker; Arcanoper, T. W. Proctor; Gurdon, F. L. 
Bosworth. The initiates were: 

Alexander Jay Allison, Eastern Minnesota Lumber Co., 
Anoka. 

William Edward Scanlon, Eastern Minnesota Lumber Co., 
Anoka. 

Ole Karl Hobe, Hobe Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Roy Wallace Grenfell, Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Simen Andrew 'Tofthagen, Tofthagen Lumber Co., Dawson. 

George Vhilip New Myer, H. C. Boleom Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis. 

John McDonnell, Menz Lumber Co., Minneapolis. * 

George Burbank Webster, Webster & Whipple, Minneapolis. 

Charlies Jesse Burchard, Interior Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Jacob Frederick Jacobson, Menz Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Harry Armstrong Muflley, H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

John B. Schley, Northern Lumber Co., Cloquet. 





At Toronto, Ont., August 29. 


Saturday evening last an awful caterwaul went up from 
the Toronto Hoo-Hoo. At 9:09 o’clock the “onion bed” 
bloomed in sudden and fascinating fragrance. Six candidates 
were corralled, and the gardens were shown to them. They 
breathed heavily and labored well in convincing the doubt- 
ing Snark of their fitness to walk in the light, pressed lips 
burning with promises to the Great Book there unsealed to 
their adoring gaze, and later discussed it all over a collation 
which satisfied the inner man. 

Snark, H. P. Hubbard; Junior Hoo-Hoo, S. R. Higgins; 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, A. R. Riches; Bojum, W. J. Hetherington ; 
Scrivenoter, W. C. Laidlaw; Jabberwock, Hugh ‘“Slab- 
slasher’ Munro; Custocatian. W. J. MacBeth; Arcanoper, 
George M. Nickels; Gurdon, Richard Locke, 

The candidates were: 

A. J. MecFayden, Bracebridge. 

N. V. Kuhleman, Toronto. 

A, “Lathyarn” Eckhart, Toronto. 

James G, Cane, Toronto. 

P. J. Edwards, Toronto. 

I’. C. Boake, Toronto, 


FINANCE AND TRADE. 


OPLDLI ISIE 





It is stated in Great Britain’s Statistical Ab- 
stract that the total amount of British money 
loaned in India, the colonies and foreign coun- 


tries in 1902 was  $6,092,858,8300—a sum _ the 
magnitude of which the mind can searcely grasp. 
Thus it appears that the 40,000,000 of British people 
have invested the savings of centuries in lands beyond 
the seas to the extent of about $107 per capita for 
every man, woman and child in England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland. One-half of all British investments abroad 
are estimated to be in foreign countries. The interest 
yearly paid to the British people on their foreign and 
colonial investments is stated at $304,642,900. Imperial- 
ism and expansion seem to have well paid the British 
public so far as wealth is considered. 
* * * 


Of the 5,069 national banks in this country 600 are 
designated government depositories, holding $142,204,- 
520, which is subject to the order of the United States 
treasurer, and $8,166,000 is to the credit of the dis- 
bursing officers. The money subject to the order of the 
United States treasurer is secured by government bonds 
to the amount of $123,131,620; state and city bonds, 
$16,083,900, and Philippine certificates, $2,989,000, the 
three amounts covering the total of government deposits. 
When Secretary Shaw first permitted state and city 
bonds to be accepted as security for government deposits 
it was with the distinct understanding that on August 
1, 1903, United States bonds should be substituted. 
He has not, however, insisted on this, and state and city 
bonds even now are a basis of security for nearly $20,- 
000,000 of government money. But when state and 
municipal bonds had accumulated to that amount about 
a year ago Secretary Shaw called a halt. Since then 
about $3,000,000 Philippine certificates have been sub- 
stituted for state and municipal bonds. 

* . * 

The United States treasury is better supplied this year 
{han Jast with the kind of currency needed for moving 
the crops. Silver is much wanted in the west and south 
in paying wages and for buying produce. ‘The negroes 
especially take kindly to silver. The treasury reports 
$20,510,482 silver dollars on hand against $12,593,623 on 
September 2 last year. Silver certificates, which are 
the only notes issued for less than $10, and therefore 
much needed in moving the crops, were in about the 
same amount as last year, on September 2, namely, 
$6,455,616. The treasury has on hand $11,303,448 in 
legal tenders, $5,764,000 more than on September 2, 
1902. In subsidiary silver there is in the treasury 
#8,996,000, the amount in circulation being about $6,- 
000,000 larger than in 1902. 

eee 
Ten Years’ Imports and Exports. 

The tabulated statements given below show the strik- 
ing contrast between the imports and exports of the 
United States from and to the grand commercial divi- 
sions of the world in 1893 as compared with 1903—a 
span of ten years. 

It will be seen that Europe, North and South America, 
Asia and Africa have all increased in both imports and 
exports, while the apparent falling off of Oceania’s 
import trade from $26,056,887 to $21,044,361 is \ex- 
plained when we remember that since the admission of 
Hawaii as a territory of the United States goods brought 
from the islands are no longer classed as imports. Were 
the imports from Hawaii credited in the 1903 table to 
Oceania, as they are in that of 1893, its imports would 
show an increase of approximately $20,000,000. 

In round figures the imports from the five divisions 















THE INTERSTATE TRUST 
AND BANKING COMPANY, 
OF NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
WITH A PAID UP CAPITAL 
AND SURPLUS OF TWO 
MILLION DOLLARS, HAS 
EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES 
FOR HANDLING THE AC- 
COUNTS OF LUMBERMEN. 
































Do You Ship in Car Lots? 


If so you should have the 
RED B00 The Recognized Anthor- 
g ily on Lumber Credits. 
It Contains the Names of Concerns Engaged in the Following Lines, 
Together with their Financial Standing: 


LUMBER LINES — Cedar Posts, (Dealers and Manuface 
turers), Interior Finish Manufacturers, Moulding Manufacture 
ers, Lumber Dealers, Wholesale and Retail Planing Mills, Saw 
Mills, Sash, Door and Blind Dealers and Manufacturers. Stair 
Buiiders, (Operating Mili), Wood Box Manufacturers, Hard- 
ware Dealers, carrying stock of Sash, Doors and Biinds, 


MANUFACTURERS of Agricultural Implements, Cars, Car 
riages Furniture, Chairs, Coffins, Desks, Ladders, Mowers, Or- 
gans, Parlor Frames, Pianos, Plows, Reapers Refrigerators, 
Sc..0ol and Sewing Machine Furniture, Show Cases, Store and 
Otfice Fixtures, Trunks, Veneers, Wagons, Wood Floors and 
Mantles, Wood Pumps, Woodenware, Wind Mills. 

The Book is alsoa Bank Directory, Railroad Guide, At- 
torney’s List, Express Directory, etc. Contains more 
names and information than any other publication of the 
kind. Published in January and July and covers the 
United States and Manitoba. Thoroughly organized col- 
lection department in connection. Claims collected any- 
where. Try us. 


Lumbermen’s Gredit Association, 


ih Feoes. Suite 91 Tacoma Buitding, CHICAGO, 























HONECKER & SUMMERS, 
Public Accountants ¢ Auditors 


We refer to prominent lumber companies, 
leading capitalists and financial institutions. 


145 La Salle Street, 


Rooms 421 and 422 Roanoke Bldg. CH ICAG O. 


Telephone, CENTRAL 4200. 
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Wood Preserving 


With anv of the best processes now 
in use. 

CAPACITY: 
Based on 24-hour treat- 


ment, 75,000,000 feet per 
year. 


WORKS: 


Beaumont, Texas. 
Texarkana, Texas. 


Address all Communications to 
International Creosoting & Construction Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
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WASTE FOREST { griiceo |CHEMICAL 


: 


PRODUCTS ...| ™ {PROCESSES 
H. 0. CHUTE, 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 
Wade Building, - - - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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B. HEINEMANN LUMBER COC 


We want your orders for 
Dressep HICOMLOCK 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 





Write us. 
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H.C, Bolcom Lumber Go, 


WINONA, MINN. 





MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


FIR, SPRUCE AND CEDAR LUMBER, 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Shipments, 6,000 cars annually, : 
Persistent pushers for business. 
Write for prices, it pleases us, 


SALES OFFICE FOR 
MACVAY-BOLCOM LUMBER CO,, Ballard Wash. 
BOLCOM BARTLETT MILL CO., Machias, Wash. 
BOLCOM VANDERNOFF CO., Sumas, Wash, 


BUYING OFFICES, Seattle and Whatcom, Wash. 
STORAGE HOUSES, Minneapolis,Winona & Kansas City. 
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WHITE PINE 


YARDS, MINNEAPOLIS. 
RAILROAD 


FIR CAR MATERIAL 
SUPPLIES IN Every Description. 


LONG FIR JOISTS AND TIMBERS. 
RED CEDAR SIDING. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


TRANSIT CARS~ QUICK DELIVERY. 








WEST COAST MILLS—Clear Lake, Wash.; Granite 
Falls, Wash.; Getchell,Wash.; Ballard, Wash.; Parker’s 


Spur, Wash, 
We Use Telecode. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








$@.@30.0%0.6 











Wo use Telecode. 


Fir Lumber. 
Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles. 
Redwood Siding and Finish. 


A large stock of Redwood Siding and Finish 
always on hand atour warehouse here which 
we can farnish in cars mixed with Shingles, 


WALLACE-BALLORD LUMBER CO. 


Successors to Wallace & White Lumber Co. 


531-4 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

































we are wholesale Dealers and Mfrs. of Washington 
Fir andCedar Lumber, White and Yellow Pine and 
MemlocK Lumber, Cedar Posts and Poles. 
726,727 728. LUMBER EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


GW.DULANY JR. V PRES AND TREAS JNO MEDONNELL SEC 


Ro MENZ, PRES. 





FIR “MBER SPARS 


BUCODA LUMBER CO., 


Mohawk Building, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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named during the last ten years have increased $159,000,- 
000, or 19 percent, while on the export side the increase 
has been $573,000,000, or 67 percent. 

The appended table shows the total exports from the 
United States in 1893 and 1903. Of the immense total 
given in the table of 1903 all but $261,000,000 was sent 
to the ten countries named, among which the remarkable 
growth in the trade with Germany, Canada, Japan, 
China and Australia stands out in a manner to command 
attention. 

IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM GRAND DIVISIONS. 
1893 AND 1908. 
Year ending June 30— 
1893. 1903. 
Europe .............$458,450,093 $ 550,056,518 
North America ...... 188,732,712 88,927.569 
South America ...... 102,207,815 107,413,030 


BR ho 5.05.5 we ane 90,096,383 145,810,441 
Oceania ............. 26,056,887 21,044,361 
RU, Sci si ecsee wees skeen 5,857,082 12,499,619 


Totals ......-$866,400,922 $1,025,751,538 
EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO GRAND DIVISIONS, 1893 
AND 1903. 
Year ending June 30— 
893. 


903. 
$1,029,587,728 


WOPODS . 5.6-56.0:0 5.606 a Ne $661,976,710 

North America ...... 119,788,889 215,640,051 

South America ......  & 32,639,077 41,114,601 

BEE ca 0a eek came s 16,792,686 57,954,467 

OONRIA ..ccccrcssnne 11,271,358 37,408,036 

BOOB is x65 econ 5,196,480 38,483,131 
Totals wees es. -9847,665,194 $1,420,138,014 


£XPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO TEN PRINCIPAL COUN- 
TRIES, 1893 AND 19038. 
—yYear ending June 30— 





1893. 1903. 

United Kingdom .....$421,134,551 $ 524,691,638 
es i 83,578,988 193,555,495 
jo See ee Te 46,619,138 77,542,436 
Netherlands 38,505,193 78,245,419 
IONE occa 5:8 aiaelat 26,740,434 47,073,160 
CANON. asiissc csetans 46,794,331 123,472,416 
MRIOO. 2 iwtstn enews 19,568,634 42,227,786 
ROR sb oib.douhoe a meople 3,900,457 18,603,369 
tO Ce ee ee 3,195,494 20,924,862 
rere 7,921,228 32,748,580 
All other countries... 149,736,746 261,052,853 

Totals .........-$847,665,194 $1,420,138,014 

, 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Pr 


©. W. Robinson, of the Robinson Land & Lumber 
Company, Chicora, Miss., was in Chicago this week ar- 
ranging for permanent representation in this market. 

Fay L. Cusick, of Milwaukee, Wis., was in Chicago 
last week. He makes a specialty of the larger trade, 
like railroads and the industries, and said that his busi- 
ness this year has been very satisfactory. 


Edward G. Heath, of Heath-Whitbeck Company, has 
been absent during the week at eastern seaside resorts. 
He has had an active season in hardwood lumber manu- 
facture and trade, and needed a period of relaxation. 

Sam E. Barr, of Marietta, Ohio, passed through Chi- 
cago hurriedly on Thursday of this week and paid the 
LUMBERMAN an equally hurried visit. He was en route 
home from a visit north, where he secured a good stock 
of norway and white pine, and reported business good 
in the Ohio valley. 


A welcome visitor from the west last week was Henry 
Carstens, of Carstens & Earles, incorporated, Seattle, 
Wash. This is one of the heaviest logging and lumber 
and shingle manufacturing institutions in Washington 
and Mr. Carstens is an enthusiastic exponent of the 
interests of that section. 


George J. Reichert, president of the Kennan Manu- 
facturing Company, manufactuer and dealers in Pine, 
hardwood and hemlock lumber at Kenna, Wis., is spend- 
ing a month in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, with 
headquarters at Spokane, Wash., and expects to return 
home about September 30. 


W. I. McKee, of the McKee-Flack Lumber Company, 
Quincey, Ill., was a visitor and a welcome one at the 
offices of the LUMBERMAN this week. He reported busi- 
ness very good, particularly in Pacific coast woods, of 
which his company makes a specialty and which it is 
handling in increasingly large quantities. 

Captain Cadwallader H. Beale, Montgomery, Ala., he 
of dry kiln fame, was in Chicago this week ‘‘Sick a bed, 
thank you.’’ He had a most aggravated case of hay 
fever, yet his natural youthfulness could not be en- 
tirely submerged, especially since he was rejoicing in 
an addition to his already numerous family. Young Miss 
Beale is doing well, his friends should know. 

Henry Coburn, head of the Coburn Lumber Company, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., will shortly retire from business 
after having been continuously engaged in the lumber 
business in that city for forty years. The business will 
not be sold but simply discontinued. Mr, Coburn’s son, 
Augustus, will take charge of his other interest in 
Indianapolis, that of the Michigan Lumber Company. 

The Maltby Lumber Company, of Bay City, Mich., is 
sending out to its customers a neat booklet entitled, 
‘*Michigan White Cedar,’’ a very readable story in two 
chapters. It contains considerable information and some 
rather instructive pictures and cannot fail to interest 
those who read it. The booklet will be gladly mailed to 
any one interested in the purchase of cedar ties or polies. 


In the report of an interview with Ira Carley, of 
Ingalls, Mich., which was published in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, reference was made 
to Mr. Carley’s remarks concerning a new beet sugar 
plant near Manistee. Mr. Carley stated that this was 
an $850,000 plant, but through a typographical error 
the amount appeared minus the all-important figure 
‘*8,’? Taken by itself this same ‘‘8’’ would not make 





much difference in stating the value of a property of 
this kind, but when it is followed by five other figures 
it is a different story. 

Oscar H. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., called at the office of the LUMBERMAN this week in 
connection with a buying trip west. He said that just 
now the eastern trade is a little quiet as far as orders 
are concerned, due, he thinks, to the heavy buying early 
in the season and to the fact that delayed orders are 
only now being filled. Otherwise the conditions are 
good, while he looks for a large fall trade. 


KE. C. Mershon, of W. B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., when in Chicago this week stated that the ma- 
chinery department of his business was in good shape. 
There is, perhaps, not so much activity in the demand 
for machinery for brand new mills, but a good deal of 
improvement is going on, involving the installation of 
labor and material saving appliances, in which class 
most of the Mershon re-saws and other machinery be- 
long. 

T. Evedte, of Barcelona, Spain, was visiting the 
trade at Mobile, Ala., last week with a view to making 
arrangements for the shipment of large quantities of 
yellow pine lumber to his firm through the port of 
Mobile. He will also visit Pensacola, Brunswick and 
Savannah and will be guided largely by the general 
conditions and the offers he receives. If negotiations 
are closed it will be an entirely new departure and will 
open a new territory of trade. 


W. E. Mount, secretary and treasurer of the Gibson 
Cypress Lumber Company, with mills at Gibson, La., was 
in the city on Tuesday. He was accompanied by his 
wife. They were to go to Niagara Falls and thence to 
New York and other points, intending to return to New 
Orleans by sea. Mr. Mount seemed to be well satisfied 
with the season’s cypress business, evidently thinking 
that it had been good enough to justify himself and Mrs, 
Mount in taking a recreative and pleasure trip in the 
north. F 

After eighteen years of honorable service in the de- 
fense of his state a deserved honor has been awarded 
Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, lumber- 
man and all around good fellow. He received lately his 
commission—in the nature of a promotion—as major 
and assistant adjutant general, on the staff of the asiju- 
tant general of Michigan. Major Holmes will be sin- 
cerely congratulated by his army of friends on this 
earned recognition of merit and faithful service. 








CHICAGO TO CELEBRATE ITS CENTENNIAL. 


On the 26th day of the present month Chicago will 
celebrate its one hundreth birthday—just one hundred 
years since the city was first permanently settled. 

This is not the Chicago that was settled in 1803 of 
course—that city went down in the gigantic fire of 
1871—but it is Chicago just the same and it must be 
a staid and dignified city from that date on. No more 
shall the funny papers caricature the hustling metrop- 
olis of the interior as an overgrown infant draped in 
scanty swaddling clothes. Cities of the east are invited 
to remember that we are no longer to be considered a 
mushroom growth of a night, but a solid and substantial 
center of commercial and industrial activity, freighted 
with the weight of a century and the possessor of a 
past. 

The week from September 26 to October 1 will be 
devoted to expressing the city’s joy. It is not often 
that a birthday entails a full week of festivities, but 
then it is not often that a birthday covers a hundred 
years. An elaborate program has been arranged, and 
from the present outlook Chicago’s Centennial will be 
a most memorable one. 

On Saturday, the 26th, old Fort Dearborn will be 
reproduced ‘and will be the habitat of representatives 
of the tribes that made things interesting for the real 
Fort Dearborn. In the evening there will be a spectacle 
that promises to be extremely interesting—an imitation 
by the aid of Roman fire of the burning of Chicago. 
The fire will be placed upon the roofs of some of the 
tallest buildings in the district covered by the histori¢ 
conflagration. On Monday there will be an automobile 
parade and on Tuesday an industrial night parade, with 
automobile races in the afternoon. On Wednesday more 
‘auto’? races and oven house at the stock yards to all 
who care to go. Wednesday afternoon there will be 
amateur athletics and water sports. On Wednesday night 
centennial fireworks. On Thursday there will be an 
old settlers’ reunion and on Thursday a military pa 
rade. 





ILLNESS OF VICTOR H. BECKMAN. 

In our issue of September 5 we gave a short story 
of the career of Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, Wash. 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, of the Washington Red Cedar Shingle 


Manufacturers’ Association, and other west coast 
organizations, and last, but not least, the 
editor of the Pacific Coast Lumber Trade 
Journal. In this article we stated that Mr. 


Beckman was on his way from the Pacific coast 
in company with a party of lumbermen to visit Buffalo 
for the Hoo-Hoo Annual. It was Mr. Beckman’s pur 
pose to urge Portland’s claims to the distinction of hav- 
ing the annual in that city in 1905 (it being alreadv 
decided that St. Louis be honored in 1904), and, as 
he is a man who usually gets his way, lumbermen 1 
general were beginning to look to Portland as the prob- 
able stamping ground for the Hoo-Hoo meeting in that 
year. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as it went to press 
received a telegram stating that Mr. Beckman had been 
stricken with appendicitis at Minneapolis while on his 
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way to Buffalo, and that he was seriously ill. The tele- 

ram contained a resolution of the Hoo-Hoo expressing 
the heartfelt regret and sympathy and earnest prayer 
for his speedy recovery, in which Mr. Beckman’s many 
friends among the Hoo-Hoo not present at the Annual 
and the legions of others upon whom his strong per- 
sonality has made a lasting and endearing impression, will 
most earnestly join. It only remains for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to add its most sincere well wishes for his 
complete and early recovery. 
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THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


One can take a map of the United States and draw 
a line about a region covering Texas, Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and part of Nebraska, and 
truthfully declare that within this limitation there is 
more activity in the lumber trade than in any other 
part cf the country. He can also say with equal truti- 
fuiness that therein prospects for trade during the 
next three months are better than elsewhere in the 
union. The causes of these conditions are easily under- 
stood. It is a vast agricultural region that for the 
past two years has been generally favored by abundant 
‘rops, which have been sold at remunerative prices. It 
is & section of the country wherein extraordinary strides 
have been made in development under the impulsion of 
recent prosperity. It is an area new enough to feel the 
Stimulus of such development more emphatically than 
older sections of the country. It is a land in which 
wood is the dominant building material. It is a country 
of rapid railway construction, of the opening of new 
farms, the bnilding of new towns and the rapid growth 
of those well established. Its communities are young, 
virile and ambitious, headstrong and daring. Hence 
the boom of the southwest will outlast the caution and 


slowing down that is coming on the older portion of the 
eountry, 





* * * 


From Kansas City, the jobbing center of the south- 
west, reports of demand continue to have a cheerful ring. 
The call for yellow pine is in excess of the ability to 
deliver the goods. In that part of the distributive field 
the car shortage is more acutely felt than anywhere else. 
Lumber ordered weeks ago is still at the mill or on the 
road to destination. The urgency is so great to get stock 
forward to meet fall sales that o1'ten the importance of 
getting the lumber at all outweighs the price considera- 
tion, the result being that in case a reasonably prompt 


elivery can be assured the buyer allows the seller to 
make his own price. 


Generally speaking, the lumber movement in the in- 
terior is freer and relatively in greater volume than in 
the eastern seaboard states. The middle west and the 
further west have felt the money disturbance among 
the New York speculators less than have the eastern 
people. Besides, the many strikes in the building trades 
in the east have discouraged improvements in that sec- 
tion to a greater extent than in the interior. The year 
is now so far spent that there cannot be expected much 
revival in building until another season, at the earliest. 
All kinds of manufacture requiring the consumption 
of wood are pushing ahead in the mid-country with more 
energy than in the east. For these reasons it is not 
to be wondered at that the western lumber movement 
is relatively more energetic than in the middle and New 
England states. 

* * * 

Yet it must be confessed that there is room for im- 
provement from Pennsylvania westward. One thing is 
generally noticeable, that there is a tendency on the 
part of retail dealers and manufacturing consumers 
to stay out of the market for further supplies except as 
they need the lumber for current trade and use. Un- 
doubtedly the fall requirement has been backward, which 
is not conducive to urgent buying. Moreover, there is 
a prevalent notion that prices are at the top notch, ard 
that if there is any change to oceur it will be a down- 
ward tendency. This is said of the buyers, or bear side 
of the consideration. The manufacturer and holder of 
bulk stock, of course, is inclined to take a different view 
of the situation. 

* * * 

Trade in eastern Michigan, with the Saginaw valley 
as the center, is reported fair, business being mainly 
characterized as filling orders to meet a current con- 
sumption requirement, and to fill up assortments in 
retail yards, with a steady requisition from manufac- 
turers. The hemlock supply is equal to the demand, but 
it is not burdensome, and prices are well maintained. 
In Ohio markets demand is fairly satisfactory, there 
having been some revival within recent time. At the 
Tonawandas dealers would like to see a heavier demand 
from the east, but buyers in that quarter do not seem 
anxious to stock up freely. 


* * * 


Taking the country as a whole the hardwood situa- 
tion is a little easier than it was. Within a month or 
six weeks weather conditions in the lower Mississippi 
valley, east Tennessee, Kentucky and West Virginia 
have been more favorable to the cutting and drying of 
stocks than theretofore, and a good deal of lumber has 
been put on sticks. Owing to the urgency of demand for 
oak the mill operators have taken advantage of favor- 
able weather to dry as much lumber as possible, using 
every known method for accelerating the process. The 
result has been that they have caught up with their 
back orders, to a degree, and are satisfying the wants 
of their customers better than earlier in the season. 
Still there is not enough shipable oak to more than meet 
the current requirement, especially in the manufacturing 
centers from Buffalo westward. In the east there are 
sporadic rumors of cuts in prices, that claim being es- 
pecially set up at Baltimore, and this possibly may 
be a forecast of results later on. It can be regarded as 
a symptom, at least. If there is to be a break it will 
probably come in quarter sawed stock, as production of 
that class has been pushed to the utmost under the 
stimulus of an insatiable demand. 


* * * 


Cottonwood has been scarce for weeks past, but lately 
it is claimed that it can be procured rather more easily 
than earlier in the season. There is no more accumula- 
tion of white ash than was reported a short time ago. 
In northern hardwoods bireh and basswood at Buffalo are 
declared to he so searce as to be denominated only oc- 
casional woods, like chestnut and cherry. 


a * * 


There are a variety of reports about poplar. At Balti- 
more the market is declared to be well supplied, with 
the result that prices are easier. This may have come 
about as a result of heavy production in West Virginia, 
and contiguous territory tributary to that market. At 
Buffalo poplar is in demand, and holds a strong posi- 
tion in respect to prices. The action of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association at Cincinnati in advancing 
prices on certain items in the poplar list is variously 
commented on, the conclusion having been generally 
reached that the motive for it was that the large mills 
along the Ohio river will be shut down during the high 
water of the fall months, which will so restrict produc- 
tion that stock will be reduced. The demand for poplar 
in the middle west is generally good. 


* 7 * 


The foreign demand for pitch pine is reported to be 
in a quiescent state at points on the gulf and Florida 


coast. The yellow pine trade of the middle gulf states, 
while not quite so urgent as_ further’ west, 
is still sufficiently strong to justify a  con- 


tinuous running of the mills. Many back 
orders are being worked out, and this, with 
the new orders in sight, promises to round out a season 
of full product. There is a considerable call for timber 
for heavy construction, while dressed lumber is moving 
in satisfactory volume, though there may not be so’ much 
business in prospect for this class of lumber as dealers 
and manufacturers would like to see. At Pittsburg 
dealers report scarcely any diminution of eastern orders, 
despite the claim in that quarter—that the building 
requirement is less than normal. At St. Louis dealers 
are looking for orders for uppers, and are said to be 
anxious enough for them to make concessions in prices 
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in the dressed and matched schedule, and those in the 
left side of the list generally reported dull. 
* * ” 


In the Puget sound district the eagerness to turn out 
sash and door stock has resulted in the accumulation of 
about 5,600 carloads of common lumber, a surplus that 
must now be disposed of, and a reduction of rail rates 
sufficient to let this stock into the eastern market will 
be earnestly sought by the manufacturers. In other re- 
spects trade on the north coast is holding up well, and 
dealers express confidence that it will thus continue all 
winter. Most of the cargo mills are well supplied with 
orders, and the volume of the rail trade is about the 
same as last year. Red cedar shingles at Tacoma have 
strengthened in price. Cars are scarce, but a large 
amount of shingles is in transit. Receipts of redwood at 
San Francisco in August were 3,000,000 feet in excess 
of receipts in August, 1902, and shipments likewise in- 
creased 124% per cent or more. 

* * * 

Stocks of cypress at Louisiana mills are no more than 
adequate to meet the demand, lumber often being shipped 
before it has been on sticks more than six months be- 
cause it is imperatively wanted and must be sent out. 
The call from Texas, Kansas and the southwest generally 
is taking a large percentage of the output of lumber, 
shingles and lath. At Memphis it is hinted that some 
concessions in price are being made, but at the mills 
further south the association list remains the rule in 
selling. In the east the assertion is made that cypress 
prices are being shaded, though our New York report 
declares that prices are well maintained. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Shippers of lumber into the corn sections 
of Illinois and Indiana account for the moderate de- 
mand for lumber, wherever doubt remains as to the 
outcome of the erop, to that cause. The general move- 
ment is fair, and shows a tendeney to rise and expand. 
City dealers who have large stocks to draw from, and 
distribute lumber all over the country, report a de- 
mand equal to their capacity to meet it with sufli- 
ciently dry stocks. It is admitted that the eall is 
not as urgent as last year at a like time, but that 
was considered an exceptional year for trade. In inch 
lumber the demand is stronger on the lower grades of 
boards than on shop and better stock. In respect to 
No. 3 and No. 4 boards the supply is positively short. 
In No. 3 shop lumber, however, there is a surplus on 
account of too much lumber having been turned into 
that class last year. No. 2 shop is considered good 
stuff to have on hand. Norway piece stuff is in short 
supply. All the norway possible nowadays is con- 
verted into inch lumber, which sells well in place of 
soft pine. Though the city retail trade is considered 
quiet, a large amount of lumber is being moved about 
and run through the planing mills, which shows that 
there is something doing. Prices of northern pine 
remain steady, except in low grade shop, which is a 
little off. 

The call for cargo lots is comparatively small, though 
the commission men report a little better inqury. 
Prices remain unchanged. Hemlock piece stuff is sell- 
ing at $12 to $12.50; long lengths $1.50 to $2.25 a 
thousand more than short; norway, short lengths, $16 
to $16.50; long lengths at higher prices up to $19 or 
more. Hemlock inch lumber by the cargo is worth $13 
to $13.50, and norway inch lumber, $17 to $18. 

Receipts of lumber at Chicago made a gain of 321,000 
for the week—a reversal of the order which had pre- 
vailed for weeks. Receipts of shingles for the week 
show a decrease of 7,060,000. Total receipts for the 
year up to September 5 show a decrease of 254,534,000 
as compared to receipts for a like portion of last year. 
Shipments for the week indicated a falling off as com- 
pared to shipments during the parallel week last year 
of 1,774,000 feet of lumber and 3,064,000 shingles. 
The total decrease in shipments from January 1. to 
September 5, compared with a like time last year, 
was 95,534,000 feet. 

Lake receipts for the week ending September 5 
amounted to 10,261,000 feet of lumber and 1,650,000 
shingles, leaving 27,455,000 feet to arrive by rail, 

Building permits issued by the Chicago building 








department during the week ending September 3, 
1903, were as follows: 

CLASS. No, 7alue 
RPRERRNIDDO eee ak et. 11 3! 5.950 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 52 123/100 

5,000 and under 10.000............. 18 108,500 

10,000 and under 25,000............. 1 10.000 
25,000 and under 50,000............. 2 65,000 
Star & Crescent Mill Company, mill..... 1 175,000 

Neha Oe ila teal 85 $487,550 
Totals preceding week............. 99 439,175 
Totals corresponding week 1902..... 111 860.250 
Totals from Jan. 1 to Sept. 9, 1908..38,452 28,248,395 


Totals for corresponding period 1902.3,546 
Chicago Receipts and Ship t 

Reported by George I’. Stone, secretary of the Chicago 

Board of Trade, . 4 

RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDING SEPT. 5, 19038. 


36,908,990 











Lumber. Shingles. 

BE RACE CC er 37,716,000 9,378,000 
DEE bunalekccases ke bcth keane 37,395,000 16,438,000 
BOIINIIE 5 515 Sito wignte's 0 ate wa BGO. ek eee 
DD Sb SN ib eehbaacakens. eerie 7,060,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS, JAN. 1 TO sHPT. 5, 1903. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

ES ee ee ee eee 1,136,221,000 283,499,000 
DOE gig dchs unas peso oan 1,390,755,000 312,840,000 
RNR? 555 his Sie MELEE > Tah ak 29,341,000 
Decrease ...... oe webs ehoe BEE GBE000..  - Svwccewse 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDING SEPT 5, 1903. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
PE. eR ee ee Ie sates 13,758,000 8,419,000 
DE seco heisich User wae ee eeas 15,532,000 11,483,000 
WOCORDRGO 6s 8k ka os ee 1,774,000 3,064,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 5, 1908. 
TLumber. Shingles. 
MOT ECR MERE RT TEE. 350,379,000 
re rere er ee ere ee 631, £99,000 297,578,000 
BUCTORER sisidsie see skeeeskee JN aeapeee 52,801,000 
| ere y rere e 95,534,000 = .sescese 





Minneapolis, Minn. Prices remain firm, although 
trade does not pick up and the opening of fall activity 
seems indefinitely postponed. Retail stocks never were 
so light in recent years and the yard men seem to think 
they might as well wait until their customers start to 
buy before ordering stock. As a result every one is 
saving up for a grand rush. The northwest is a little 
nervous over continued wet weather, which may injure 
the quality of grain that has not been threshed. This 
is a consideration that is holding back trade of every 
character. Freight rates between Minnesota points 
will be on a reduced basis September 10, which will 
benefit the retail dealers slightly. 

Monday, September 7, being Labor Day, shipments 
for the week ending September 7 show a falling off, 
The figures for Minneapolis are as follows: 








Receipts. Shipments, 
LS Serre eee ee 304,000 1,200,000 
WOEMONUOY o.ceisb.0 0 s0ge0nes 528,000 784,000 
yo SPE a eee ee 480,000 1,440,000 
rer ce tr 464,000 1,360,000 
DOCREORD sic awe esicse sce sivas 928,000 2,304.000 
ND bere SAG ce 8a wy cine * * 
TOGHIS: occ cs csvesc cus cape 7,088,000 
BiGSt WEEK oc cco susc ce ces Gee aoe 9,120,000 
DOCTORS oc cccesccvenne 400,000 2,032,000 
*Tloliday. 
OCPD PDL LI OI 


Saginaw Valley. Movement is moderate but there is 
no rushing. Deals are mostly for small lots for which 
local dealers have orders in and which are wanted for 
immediate use. A few large lots have been bought. 
So far as known there are no changes in quotations. 
The market appears to be steady and sufliciently firm 
to prevent concessions, and there is less disposition to 
make concessions than there was thirty days ago. Local 
dealers with a few exceptions are going into the fall 
with somewhat smaller stocks than usual. This is due 
to the business conditions during the early months and 
a smaller volume of business. Mill culls and box stock 
are very strong and dealers here who have bought in 
Canada have been obliged to pay 50 cents more for milli 
culls than when the season opened in the spring. Yard 
dealers are moving some lumber but the business lacks 
the vim of one and two years ago. About the time that 
their stock will be wanted there will be another car 
famine, it is expected. 





— 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. While white pine is in 
better supply than at any time this season, dealers 
generally report the poorer grades not in sufficient 
quantity to meet the demand. Efforts to secure in- 
ferior grades in the west are not meeting with suc- 
cess, as there is comparatively little that has not 
already been contracted for. Inquiries are fairly 
numerous, but the demand does not appear to be 
strengthening to any noticeable extent, especially on 
the better grades. Some dealers are inclined to con- 
sider the volume of business transacted of smaller 
proportions than at the corresponding period of last 
season. Prices continue unchanged from quotations 
ceffered for several weeks past and the margin of profit 
could be more satisfactory. 

Se eee 

Buffalo, N.Y. There is a pretty general report that 
business is better than it was. Prices are no stronger 
it may be, but the sales continue to be good and there is 
plenty of promise of further improvement as the fall 
proceeds. Dealers are not stocking up much, but the 
sales have been better than they expected and they 
have less lumber than they had a month ago. All low 
grade pine is strong and there is no really weak spot 
in the higher grades unless it is in inch No. 1 cuts. 
Demand for norway is strong and the supply is light. 
It is hard to keep norway timber in stock as formerly, 
so it is necessary to add southern pine to assure a 
complete supply. 

eee 

Philadelphia, Pa. The white pine market is rather 
quiet, with a decided shyness on the part of the buy- 
ers. There is some demand for the lower grades which 
is easily met and on which prices have been held high. 
The weakening on the upper grades still exists. The 
salesmen who have been around see ahead some im- 
provement in the demand and are looking forward to 
some good business, 





Spruce. . 


New York City. There is a good, fair demand for 
spruce, but in this market, as in some others, buyers 
are showing a tendency to hold off on purchases, figuring 
that by waiting they can get better prices. Salesmen 
argue that they are likely to suffer by the delay, but 
naturally their 1emarks are taken to be not entirely 
disinterested. Judging from conditions at sources of 
supply, however, they seem to be in the right. 





Boston, Mass. The shortage of logs and the active 
demand in New York keep the prices of cargoes and 
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yard orders very firm, though no change has been made 
in the $19 list. 
PAPO 

Bangor, Me. _ So little spruce is being turned out 
in the Penobscot river mills that the price of that lum- 
ber is not definitely quotable this week. As one manu- 
facturer says, ‘‘The price of spruce is whatever you 
can get.’’ Nominally, prices are about as last quoted, 
viz, 10 and 12-inch dimensions, $18.50 to $19; 9-inch 
and under, $16.50 to $17; wide randoms, $18 to $18.50; 
9x4 ete., $15 to $15.50; all other randoms, 9-inch and 
under, 10 feet and up, $16 to $16.50. There is a strong 
demand from New York for large dimensions and 
manufacturers who can furnish that kind of lumber are 
able:to get a bonus on outside quotations. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. There continues to be a lack of demand 
for posts, the expected fall requirement not yet having 
put in an appearance. In poles some new orders are 
beginning to be received by operators. There is still a 
heavy movement of poles on old contracts, and the 
same can be said of ties. The extent of demand for all 
kinds of output will depend on the shape the contract 
requirement will take within a few weeks. Operators ex- 
pect, however, to be busy in the coming months, because 
replacing will alone cause a good demand. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Yard men are holding off, being 
evidently uncertain about the extent of retail trade, 
and the post business is quiet, though there is consid- 
erable inquiry. There is a fair demand for poles, but 
it, too, seems to be deferred by the lateness of the 
season. Shingles are weak and in light demand. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Apparently there is no abatement in the 
demand for all the leading hardwoods. Buyers who 
go south and north among the mills are just as zealous 
in picking up lumber as they were months ago. Wher- 
ever there is a bunch for sale it is snatched up with- 
out delay. In the south the early season was so wet 
that getting logs was impossible a large part of the 
time, and difficult nearly all the time, so that there has 
not been nearly a normal season’s output. At the 
same time the demand from manufacturers of finished 
product of all sorts, from the builders, furniture fac- 
tories, car shops and railroads, has taken all the oak, 
ash, cottonwood, birch, basswood, poplar, elm and ma- 
ple that could be produced. The stress has been par- 
ticularly strong on oak, prices have vaulted upward 
and remain unbroken all along the line, because there 
are no accumulations, and no competition among sell- 
ers. How long this will continue depends on future 
conditions at the mills and in the woods, and on the 
rate of demand. At present there are no conditions 
that point to a larger supply in proportion to the de- 
mand or softer prices. 

A like comment can be made on the other hardwoods, 
though the eal lfor oak is the most emphasized, be- 
cause it is the most conspicuous hardwood in the coun- 
try. Ash cannot be procured in sufficient quantity to 
make it overabundant in any season, and now that the 
supply in the south has been shortened by unfavora- 
ble weather for logging the demand is especially pro- 
nounced. In the southern list cottonwood this season 
attracts a good deal of attention because it is in short 
supply. 

Northern hardwoods are sold up close to the point 
of scarcity. The call for birch continues urgent with 
small stocks with which to respond. Basswood is in 
like condition. Soft elm is wanted all the time, but 
the coopers have for a year or two taken so much of 
the Michigan product that it has diminished the sup- 
ply of lumber. It is generally understood that the 
season’s cut of hard maple has been mostly sold or 
put under contract. 

Finally, when we consider the whole line of hard- 
woods there is no burdensome surplus anywhere, while 
the demand for consumption continues to absorb what 
is offered. Of course under such conditions it is easy 
to maintain prices. 


eee" 
St. Louis, Mo. This market has entirely recovered 
from the conditions which prevailed during the teamsters’ 
strike and many are now glad that there was a strike for 


the reason that the many large orders which were either 
cancelled or placed in other wholesale markets have left 
Just that much more stock in St. Louis to be figured 
upon. The demand is for more dry stock than can be 
supplied and, in view of the very light receipts, this 
condition promises to continue for an indefinite period. 
Despite the increased activity of the southern mills, St. 
Louis purchases at initial points are not heavy, as the 
many buyers from all markets are so distributing the 
Product that no one market is securing as much as it 
needs. Nevertheless, the local receipts of green lumber 
are considerably heavier than thirty days ago, although 
much stock is being purchased which cannot be shipped 
Promptly because of the ear shortage. This latter phase 
of the situation is rapidly growing more serious and is 
affecting the hardwood branch of. the industry to a 
greater extent than at this season during former years. 
The majority of the consumers are still buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Nevertheless, they are taking all of the 
Stock available for present shipment and keeping pace 
With the production. 


Quartered oak easily remains the strongest feature in 
the local hardwood market so far as prices are concerned, 
although transactions have of necessity been light dur- 
ing the week. Some green stock has been arriving from 
the mills for stock in local yards, but there is so 
little dry on hand that the local people are holding what 
they have for mixed orders, Few are in a position 
to ship straight cars of white quartered. Stocks of quar- 
tered red are somewhat easier than those of white, but 
this item is also in poor supply and stocks are not gain- 
ing. In plain oak thick stock is demanding consider- 
able attention because of its scarcity, but the largest 
transactions are in green inch, which is now coming in 
quite freely. There is no decrease in the demand for 
car oak and other specially sawed material and it is 
noticed that the local demand is easily absorbing such 
small stuff as felloes, bolsters, chair stock, table legs 
etc., with an active demand for more stock than is avail- 
able. General oak prices are holding to a firm basis and 
are higher than at any time during the season. 

It is reported by some of the local dealers that there 
is an easier demand for common hardwood lumber 
than has hitherto prevailed, but investigation shows that 
ash and poplar squares are about the only slow sellers 
in common. Upper grades of these, especially of thick 
ash, are wanted in unlimited quantities. Cottonwood, 
gum and hickory retain their full strength, although 
it is reported that some of the markets note a slight 
decrease in the demand for gum. Other woods remain 
strong but featureless, and the general range of prices 
is fully as high as it has been. 

PAPO" 

Memphis, Tenn. The situation, with the exception 
of one or two items, continues very healthy, according 
to prominent members of the trade. There is not what 
would be called a large demand but the orders are 
large enough to prevent material accumulation in stock. 
In fact some of the manufacturers are resorting to all 
sorts of expedients in order to dry their stock rapidly 
enough to fill all of their orders with promptness. 
There is a good demand for quarter sawed oaks, both 
white and red, and a good eall for the plain oaks, 
which are relatively scarce, particularly in white, be- 
cause of the large cut of quarter sawed to the neglect 
of the plain. The premium of the quarter sawed is 
more than 100 percent over the plain sawed and this 
has stimulated the production of the former, with the 
result that, even where there are any offerings of 
plain sawed white oak, the widths are very narrow as 
a rule. 

There is a fairly active demand for ash and all 
arrivals are readily taken. Cottonwood, while not so 
high as it was a short time ago, is not offering in 
large quantities and concessions are not easy to obtain. 
Red cypress is reported rather easier by the larger 
handlers, though there is a fairly good demand and 
accumulations are not at all heavy. Poplar is being 
readily disposed of at full prices, with no indications 
of easiness. Gum is in good demand for the better 
grades but there are freer offerings of the general run 
of gum lumber with the result that prices are tending 
lower. Nearly all the smaller mills have gum to offer 
and they are increasing the pressure on the market. 
However, those who handle only the heart and no sap 
find a good sale for their offerings. Sales of quarter 
sawed red oak are reported at the top of’ the market 
and some extra wide quartered inch white was sold 
during the week at $82.50. The export demand is 
reported improving slowly, though there is not much 
business doing yet in this direction. 

“~~ eee 

Mobile, Ala. Demand for oak from the northern 
markets is greater than the supply. Cottonwood is in 
active demand, with small stocks at points of ship- 
ment. Dry stocks of all kinds are difficult to locate. 
The outward movement is confined to the available 
stocks. The demand is decidedly above the average 
for the season of the year, and from builders and fae- 
tories in the north is increasing and values are well 
maintained. Oak and poplar of the better grades are 
in excellent demand at full values. There is a fair de- 
mand for the cheaper grades. All of the hardwood 
mills on the gulf are running full time, with a full 
supply of logs. They report a normal foreign demand 
but find values out of all proportion to those obtaining 
on the gulf, hence little foreign business is being 
closed. Foreign buyers evidently anticipate a decline 
in values on the gulf, but this is not at all probable. 
The output on the gulf is increasing but it is readily 
absorbed. The outward movement of hardwood logs 
is large. Fifty carloads of hardwood logs are now on 
the docks at Pensacola, awaiting shipment. There 
were no arrivals at Mobile during the week and the 
only sales reported were 265 ash logs at $12.50. 





Norfolk, Va. While there is no special inquiry for 
material, business seems to be good, with no noticea- 
ble decline in the volume of transactions. Poplar con- 
tinues, uncertain with the demand moderate, and 
while stocks are increasing the material is not being 
sacrificed. Prices for oak and ash continue steady. 
The demand for cypress shows more activity and 
prices have stiffened. Local conditions are in better 
shape than those last reported. Exporters report a 
slight increase in shipments. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Little activity is noted among 
buyers, who are investing in stock only as they run 
out and are compelled to have it. Dealers are having 
small success in accumulating lines of stock. Nearly 
every one is reaching south now for supplies, and for 
the most part with little better success than in north 
ern territory. 
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MONTANA, IDAHO, E. WASHINGTON, 


Pacific Fir Company, 


54 Dexter Horton Bank Bidg, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Minneapolis Office, 731 Lumber Exchange, 
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CAR STOCK, BRIDGE TIMBER, 
SHINGLES, CEDAR AND FIR. 
POLES AND PILING. # # 


; Puget Sound ani Idaho Lumber 
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We are Manufacturers of 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 
and MONTANA PINE 


LUMBER. 


DOORS, SASH, SUPERIOR DRY 
MOULDINGS, ETC. [ KILN FACILITIES, 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 





Missoula Lumber Co. 


Write for prices. Missoula, Montana. 
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Idaho and Western 
White Pine 


Lumber 


We cater to the Eastern Retail Yard and Factory Trade. 


GUS LUELLWITZ & CO. 


Empire State Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 








WE ARE MANUFAC- Lumber, Lath, 
TURERS OF Mill Work, 
D d 
WASHINGTON PINE sash”. 


SHOP LUMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Ghe Saw Mill Phoenix, 


E. PF. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASH. 


























Long Red Cedar Poles 0» seecia. 


From 40 to 70 feet long—good stock, 
CEDAR PILING and Axe-Split CEDAR POSTS. 


WE ARE ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE PINE LUMBER, 


HUMBIRD LUMBER CO., Ltd., sand Point, Idaho. 


IDAHO 
SPLIT CEDAR POSTS 


For the Eastern Retall Yacd Trade. Write for Delivered Prices. 


THE LINDSLEY BROS. CO., Spokane, Wash. 












Split with the grain 
and not sawed; from 
body timber sound 
and straight. No 
wood outlasts them. 





§ IDAHO CEDAR POSTS 
AND POLES. OUR POSTS are axe-split, and 
are superior and more durable 


than Michigan Cedar Posts. ... CARS are now plentiful, 
and we can make prompt shipments over Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern railways. Write for delivered prices, 


WE ARE PRODUCERS. 


BUTLER & CULVER, Sand Point, Idaho. 
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4&6I1NCH CLEAR 
BEVEL SIDING...‘ 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


FOR 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 


A SPECIALTY. TO THE EASTERN TRADE.’ 








Cargo Shipments to all parts of the world.” We ship by 
vessels that load direct at our mills.f 


Hammono Lumper:Co, 3 
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CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE, 
ARIZONA SOFT PINE For 


PATTERN STOCK, GOOD DOORS 
and FINISH. 


LOUIS WUICHET, 


TELECODE 


308 Home Ins. Blidge, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 























SIERRA 


Sugar LUMBER 
COMPANY 


Pine Manufacturers, 
Doors RED BLUFF, - CAL. 





























AND 
CALIFORNIA 


Sugar Pine 


In Car Lots 
Direot From Mills. 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR AND 
Waite Pine AGENCY, 


Suite 515 to 523 Rialto Building. 
FREDERICK F. SAYRE, Gen’iAgent. San Francisco, CAL, 


White Pine 


Address All Correspondence to 











SLOW TANNING 
GIVES LONG LIFE 


to leather belting. Weuse no extracts 
and no acids, but by the slow oak bark 
process we tan leather that is 
superior to any other for belt- 
ing purposes, 


Schieren Belting 


is tanned in a tannery in which all the 
leather is tanned for belting. Most tan- 
ners tan sole leather and belting leather, 
but the processes should differ widely 
to obtain best results. Leatherine helps 
belting to retain its pliahjlity and re- 
stores life to old belting. 






SEND FOR BELTING BOOK AND 
LEATHERINE LITERATURE. 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN @ CO., 


Chicago: 90 Franklin St. Denver: 1524 Sixteenth St. 
New York: 43 Ferry St. Hamburg, Germany: 
Pittsburg: 242 Third Ave. Pickhuben 4. 

Boston: 190 Lincoln St. Oak Leather Tanneries: 
Philadelphia: 224 No. Third St. Bristol, Tenn. 











New York City. No very large sales are being made, 
but the stiffness of the market continues. Occasionally 
there may be rumors still cropping up of weakness in the 
poplar market, but there is really nothing to them. If 
anything poplar is more active than the other woods. 
The call for quartered and plain oak is steady and ash 
and chestnut are also in good call. 


—eoeaoeaenes 


Buffalo, N. Y. Probably a little more stock is in 
the city than there was early, but nothing as compared 
with the increase that used to be made during the slack 
season. There is a pretty uniform report of steady run- 
ning of the southwestern mills by Buffalo hardwood 
dealers. They are probably turning out more lumber 
taken as a whole than for a long time, yet the sales are 
good enough to take up practically all of it. The great 
effort is to get out oak, though the demand is strong 
for everything else in the hardwood line. There seems 
to be a litle more basswood and chestnut to be had than 
there was, but they are no longer in supply and they 
will never be again. Birch is an occasional wood, almost 
on a par with sycamore and walnut. Cherry ean be had 
here and there, but only on account of special effort to 
find it, and it sells practically at the seller’s figures. 
There is report of 4-inch maple going at $42.50 and no 
report of its becoming more plentiful. 

Boston, Mass. There are but few orders for maple 
flooring and the scramble for them tends to lessen 
prices. This is surprising in view of the fact that 
rough maple by rail is distinctly firmer, prices rang- 
ing from $29 to $31 for inch ones and twos, with prac- 
tically no dry thick stock. Quartered oak is easier at 
$75, to $83, with plain white at $42 to $46. Brown ash 
varies from $41 to $43, and white from $43 to $46. 
Elm sells from $29 to $34. Hardwoods, as a whole, 
are distinctly easier. 





Baltimore, Md. The hardwood situation may be re- 
garded as in a transitory state. For the present the 
summer quiet is on and offerings of stocks are decidedly 
more liberal than they were early in the year. Much 
lumber has been brought out of late from the mills 
and the available supplies are rather in advance of the 
requirements. This has led to some easing off in prices, 
but the general range of values is stil very satisfactory. 
and an increased demand, such as the approach of fall 
is likely to develop, will enable the holders of stocks to 
do well. Just now the foreign movement is restricted, 
supplies abroad being still large, while the demands of 
the market are not unusual and at times even run low. 
Exporters here are still more hampered by the taking off 
of steamers in consequence of the failure of freights 
and much of the lumber sold by firms here is shipped 
from other ports with better sailing facilities. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Hemlock seems to be occupying a position 
of its own in the general trade. The supply is no more 
than adequate to meet the demand, and mill men and 
dealers have no complaint about trade. Hemlock goes 
into all the northern states, its comparative cheapness 
and adaptability rendering it easily competitive with 
the other varieties of lumber. In inch stock it is a win- 
ner, as it can be, and is, worked into anything required 
in the building line. It even goes from Wisconsin into 
Pennsylvania in competition with the excellent hemlock 
of that state. Prices are holding remarkably steady. 
in the east No. 1 Wisconsin flooring is laid down at any 
Pittsburg basing point at $17 a thousand, merchantable 
going at $16. In the middle west, where not quite so 
good a grade is acceptable, prices can be made about 
$1 a thousand less. The prices named for flooring cover 
about all the sorts in inch lumber, including 4 and 6- 
inch. Hemlock piece stuff is the leading framing di- 
mension in that part of the northern states where yel- 
low pine cannot overcome the freight rates and sue- 
cessfully compete. Owing to this widespread demand 
hemlock is not in much danger of reaching an oversupply, 
even in times of moderate demand. Shippers of hemlock 
from northern mills report a rising requirement, and are 
looking for a good fall trade. The ecarload price of 
hemlock piece stuff is based on about $14 for short 
lengths. There is a searcity of 2x4—16. 
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Saginaw Valley. In hemlock there is a fair local trade 
but the business is less vigorous than it was thirty and 
sixty days ago. Stocks available for immediate use are 
not exceptionally large and the range of prices has 
not changed. 
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New York City. Manufacturers of hemlock are ap- 
parently having all they can do to fill orders, for the 
dealers report themselves extremely weary waiting for 
stocks that they called for months ago. Prices are firm, 
though there is no sign of any advance, 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The desire of some retail- 
ers to turn the hemlock which they have secured con- 
trol of into cash as speedily as possible lately has 
caused considerable shaving of prices, wholesalers be- 
ing underbid on a number of occasions. Such tacties 
wholesalers assert are entirely unnecessary, as the de- 
mand is still greater than the supply, especially where 
Pennsylvania hemlock is concerned. As an illustra- 
tion a wholesaler recently submitted a price on 10,000 
feet of stock and was later notified by the prospective 
buyer that a retailer had underbid him $50, The base 
price remains at $16.50. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The shortage of mills in the Penn. 
sylvania district to which most of the business in that 
line is referred here is making some difference with the 
supply and is accountable for the continued scarcity of 
stock. There is no falling off in the demand, so prices 
are up to former quotations. It is likely that an ad- 
vance would be ordered but for the prospect of ship- 
ments from Michigan, which are still very few this way, 
This market is as well pleased to have it this way, as 
Pennsylvania hemlock is much preferred, both as to 
natural quality and the way it is manufactured. So 
long as the city continues to build frame houses at the 
present rate the prices will stand firm. 

Boston, Mass. There is less demand than formerly 
for Pennsylvania boards at $18.50 to $19.50 for No, 1 
and $15.50 to $16.50 for No. 2, as the northern mills 
have begun to make stock boards, which sell at $13.50 
to $15, according to manufacture. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Demand keeps up with a will and 
the only trouble the wholesalers are having is in filling 
orders promptly. Prices have been well maintained 
and there have been no deviations from the list. A 
story that hemlock was being dumped in other Penn- 
sylvania markets is not given credence, as the whole- 
salers say they have no surplus stock to get rid of. 


Poplar. 


Chicago. The demand for car lots is not quite as 
large as in July and early August. There has been a 
gradual sliding down the scale in this particular since 
June, though the volume has kept up to respectable 
size. It is probable that dealers and manufacturers 
are not stocking ahead quite as much as they were 
early in the season, caution having struck the poplar 
trade the same as it has all other business. The call 
for the common grade is relatively slower than that 
for firsts and seconds and culls. This is explained by 
the fact that almost clear cottonwood has been sold 
so near the price of common poplar that cottonwood 
has been given the preference in several lines of con- 
sumption. Now that cottonwood has become so scarce 
it is probable that attention will again turn to poplar. 
Firsts and seconds and cull are in good demand, and 
large amounts of such lumber are moving into con- 
sumption. Local dealers observe a little firmer feeling 
in respect to prices, the market here in Chicago having 
about recovered from the slight weakness in spots re- 
ported a while ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers’ with a supply of poplar 
in sight say they have no difficulty in selling it at full 
prices. They find the demand better than it was and 
would hold their supply a while rather than take less 
than $50 for inch best, and say there is no difficulty in 
commanding this price. There were quotations lower 
than this not long ago, so it may take some time 
to determine which is more correct. 

ck eee 

Boston, Mass. The increasing supply has lowered 
prices, which now range from $49 to $53. There is 
plenty offering and the mills are filling orders with 
more promptness than usual. 

ae 

Baltimore, Md. The decidedly easier feeling con- 
tinues and the liberal offerings rather than the reduced 
volume of business encourage manufacturers to give in- 
ducements. Certain it is that the eager quest for stocks 
which characterized the situation in the spring and early 
summer has given place to a marked change, and that 
the producers no longer have things entirely their own 
way. The prices realized are still fairly remunerative 
and the movement will doubtless continue to be rela 
tively large. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


- 

















San Francisco, Cal. As expected, deliveries from the 
mills for August proved to be better than had been 
anticipated before the close of that month, the last 
week bringing up the totals to 27,000,000 feet, or about 
3,000,000 more than had been looked for. This is 12% 
percent more than for August, 1902, and leaves the 
redwood shipments for the first eight months of the 
year very largely in excess of those for the same time 
in 1902. Still, the supply has by no means kept pace 
with the demand, as evidenced by the fact that where 
there is any difference in stocks between now and last 
year the record shows that last year’s stocks were much 
the larger, though they were then, compared with other 
years, comparatively small. The demand for railroad 
ties keeps on growing larger every month and will make 
serious inroads inte the total cut of redwood, and the 
tonnage needed to ship these to the San Francisco mar- 
ket steadily grows larger and interferes more and more 
with the shipment of regular lumber. So unless the big 
vessels that were put on in August are kept on per- 
manently in the service of the redwood mills there will 
be a shortage as far as San Francisco and southern 
California are concerned. The new price list of red- 
woods is in full operation, but as higher rates are 
occasionally paid for special accommodation there 18 4 
feeling that the list should again be straightened out. 
A leading manufacturer says unreservedly that clear 
redwood will go up again. This should be a sufficient 
answer to the rumors that still prevail, said to org- 
inate with brokers, that sales have been made at prices 
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that are lower than the list now in operation. As to 
off shore cargoes there is no doubt of higher prices 
peing asked and very little under $30 a thousand feet 
will soon prevail, 

Deliveries of fir for both San Francisco and Southern 
California ports continue large, some days the receipts 
here equaling a couple of million feet. This does not 
keep up, but there are on the whole more cargoes coming 
to hand than ever before, while new agencies for 
Sound and Grays harbor mills are being established in 
this city. The jobbing or local price list does not 
keep at all steady. When there is a crush of vessels 
to hand it weakens. The export list still keeps up. 

Receipts of lumber at the port of San Francisco for 
the week ending Wednesday, September 2, were: Fir, 
6,916,000 feet ; redwood—Del Norte, 646,000 feet; Hum- 
poldt bay, 3,075,000 feet; Mendocino ports, 1,858,000 
feet; grand total, 12,495,000 feet. 





Tacoma, Wash. The tone of fir is healthy and 
what little change there has been is in the way of im- 
provement. Prices remain steady and unchanged. The 
cargo trade is good and most of the mills are busy with 
eargo orders and have business ahead. The volume of 
the rail trade seems to be about the same as last year. 
August shipments amounted to 421 cars, as compared 
to 446 cars in 1902 and 318 cars in 1901. For the 
eight months of the year 1903 the rail trade has 
amounted to 3,369 cars, as compared to 3,396 cars in 
1902 and 2,184 cars for the same eight months of 1901. 
Fir logs are plentiful at prices about $1 below the 
association list. Timber orders are slow. Yard stock is 
healthy. 

Conditions on coast lumber are 
as previously reported. Shipments are slow and there 
is a good demand from this territory. Prices are firm 
and, with the exception of spruce, which has declined in 
price slightly, the markets are stationary. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. Despite the fact that cars are less 
plentiful in the southern country than at last report, 
there is a heavy business in progress and sales are un- 
doubtedly in excess of the production. It cannot be 
claimed, however, that shipments are greater than the 
production, which makes it appear as though stocks at 
initial points are increasing, although the opposite is the 
case when the actual sales are considered, With the 
ability to move stock promptly it is believed that the 
southern supply would be pretty badly broken within 
another thirty days. As it is many of the wholesalers 
have sold the greater portion of their common lumber 
and are inclined to hold that which remains for mixed 
car orders rather than make sales of straight car lots. 
Some items of flooring, ceiling and finish are moving 
freely, but there is less demand for upper grades than 
could be desired and those who are keeping their sales- 
men on the road are seeking orders for this class of 
stock. Slight concessions are still being made on the 
left hand side of the list, but the right hand side is ver 
strong and the general range of quotations is higher 
than it was a week ago, showing that, because of the 
inability to ship large lots, many of the mills are surfeited 
with business. i 

The southern car situatiop has changed but little dur- 
ing the past week. A prominent Arkansas manufacturer 
in the city this week reported that his mill secured 67 
cars during August, whereas the business of the month 
called for the shipment of upwards of 300 cars. A 
local wholesaler says the two large mills located at his 
milling point in Arkansas last week received but 19 cars 
for both. As the high prices on cotton will cause an 
early marketing, it is firmly believed that there will be 
scarcely any cars available for lumber when cotton be- 
gins to move and that saw mill labor will be drawn upon 
pretty heavily during the picking season. 
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Chicago. If there were more life in the building 
industry there would be more city demand for yellow 
pine. Yet some dealers report several ‘good sales of 
timber and other lumber to go into local construction. 
In the country the strictly rural demand is a little 
quiet, though in the thriving county towns and man- 
ufacturing places there is enough building in progress 
to eall for a good deal of yellow pine. Some dealers 
think that the measure of quietude that prevails in 
Some features of the demand is partly owing to the 
probability that when the 2-cent advance of freight 
rates into this territory ,was first broached the ma- 
jority of dealers and factory operators stocked up ia 
advance; that is, they placed orders before the rate 
went into effect. This lumber has been coming along 
ever since, and has obviated the necessity of placing 
hew orders. Thus trade was anticipated to a degree. 
No doubt, also, the threatened car shortage induced 
many to attempt getting forward their lumber before 
the wheat and eotton embargo should come. So far the 
blockade has not been so bad as was expected, and it is 
probable that by forestalling immediate requirements 
ieeer has ben brought forward and stocks enough 
rye secured to last for some time. Taking this view 
of the situation we can see how the mill operators can 
still be busy, while wholesale dealers report trade 
quiet. On the mill side of the situation there is also a 
somewhat increased demand from the car factories. 
gp novgh prices may be somewhat yielding in spots, 

re is not enough cutting to cause comment; hence 


we must conclude th ices ¢ é i 
oe mag at prices are reasonably steady 


Kansas City, Mo. In a few instances mills report 
temporary improvement in the car supply and have been 
able to cut down their old orders to some extent during 
the past two or three weeks. As a rule, however, ship- 
ments from the mills are as slow as previously reported 
and the outlook for any improvement in the near future 
is very poor. The slow delivery is causing as much or 
more trouble than slow shipment. Dealers who are 
running short on lumber are trying to buy it in transit 
or from other retail yards, so as to fill contracts without 
loss. The demand is growing heavier each week and 
the call for prompt shipment more urgent. In addition 
to the car shortage, mill stocks are becoming badly 
broken and some stocks are in bad shape, especially on 
dimension. This is going to add to the delay during the 
fall season, as common lumber is going to be in very 
active demand for corn cribs and other out buildings. 
The yellow pine men here have no fear whatever as to 
the fall demand, but are much worried over the car 
situation; that is, where they have not already given 
up worrying over the matter. Prices are reported higher 
than at this time last year and the market is generally 
firmer than at any previous time this year. Some cut- 
ting is being indulged in, but has no effect on the mar- 
ket. Business is being offered by leading manufacturers 
faster than they can care for it and unless they can get 
their price they are passing up the orders. 
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New Orleans, La. The market is extremely weak. 
There has been a slight change for the better in the 
French business, but orders from Germany and the 
United Kingdom are still very scarce. Despite this 
scarcity, however, there is no change in prices. Pitch 
pine sawn timber and saps are all very quiet. 





New York City. Dealers are getting a lot of sched- 
ules to figure on these days and they report the demand 
for all kinds of yellow pine as satisfactory, with prices 
firm. Big schedules are in best call and freights are 
stiff. 

Boston, Mass. Hard pine is very fluctuating, quota- 
tions ranging from $28.50 to $30.50 for A rift by rail, 
with the other grades in proportion. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The first taste of railroad delays 
has been given the yellow pine shippers and they are 
facing the worst. The demand has picked up slightly, 
but it is not what it should be. No one seems inclined 
to force matters a bit by giving way in prices, and 
trade will be improved only through natural conditions. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. With the approach of fall there seems 
to be a greater degree of activity and the tone of the 
market is stronger than for many weeks. Shipments 
to domestic points are liberal, while the foreign move- 
ment continues steady. Those grades of Jumber which 
were inclined ‘to be slightly off in price for some 
weeks have recovered and values are now being main- 
tained. The demand is steady, seeming to absorb the 
output at milling points as fast as it is gotten ready 
for market. Orders are increasing and the inquiry 
for all classes of material promises greater develop- 
ment for business as the fall trade approaches. The 
mills continue to operate at their maximum capacity 
and still have orders ahead to work on. Cargo busi- 
ness las improved; the coastwise water movement for 
the month will be very heavy. There is a better de- 
mand for box factory products and local yard men 
report an active trade in progress. 








Baltimore, Md. The situation is in the main char- 
acterized by quiet. Stocks are coming in with compara- 
tive freedom, but the distribution is not especially large 
and the available supplies, while not actually of trouble- 
some proportions, are sufficient to meet all requirements 
that are likely to develop at the present time. Offerings 
of box grades in particular are liberal. The packers are 
not as busy as they expected to be, copious rains and 
cool weather having diminished the fruit crop and re- 
tarded the yield of tomatoes, one of the principal articles 
packed, The outlook for a much enlarged consumption 
of box lumber is not especially encouraging, while 
building operations are rather restricted and make it 
unlikely that a brisk demand for grades used in con- 
struction work will develop before long. 
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New York City. There is an improvement to be noted 
in North Carolina, and certain grades which showed a 
tendency to weakness have been stiffened up to within 
a very few cents from the list price. Now that the 
sagging off has been checked no further weakness is 
looked for. 

Boston, Mass. Certain items are almost universally 
shaded, though there is a good sale for standard arti- 
cles. The larger mills are more inclined than the 
smaller ones to make concessions from the list. 
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Cypress. 


St. Louis, Mo. The wholesalers in this city report 
an excellent demand from all sections looking to this 
market for lumber and state that there has been con- 
siderable improvement during the past week. Country 
retail yards as well as factories are buying freely of 








The Story Of Redwood. 


ARTICLE XVI—SHINGLES OF QUALITY. 


In the form of shingles redwood is becoming 
especially popular throughout the country. To 
be sure there are here.and there to be found those 
who do not yet fully appreciate the peculiar mer- 
its of redwood shingles, but with due deference 
to their general knowledge of the subject of lum- 
ber it must be said that their failure fully to ap- 
preciate the undoubted superiority of redwood 
shingles is due solely to their lack of knowledge 
in this particular. 

The redwood shingle is destined in time to sup- 
plant every variety of shingle with which it may 
come in competition. Its durable, impervious 
and unshrinkable qualities, combined with the 
fact that it is slow burning, make it unquestion- 
ably the best shingle in the world. In some of 
the most trying climates of the country, so far as 
the life of a shingle is concerned—in climates 
where shingles are scorched by the hot sun all 
summer and soaked by constant rains all winter 
—the redwood shingle shows neither warp nor 
decay. 

One of the most important features of the red- 
wood shingle is its long life. It would seem to 
be almost everlasting when it is considered that 
redwood shingle roofs constructed in the ’5os 
and ’60s are as sound today as they were in the 
beginning. This question of durability is a most 
important one. The wise man will specify red- 
wood shingles for his house, well knowing that 
the rain drops will patter on the roof and never 





READY FOR THE FIRST CUT. 


through the roof. No matter what other portion 
of his house may in time need renewing, the - 
shingles are there to stay. 

The fact that redwood is practically incombus- 
tible gives to the redwood shingle an added value 
in the mind of him who is not a believer in invol- 
untary incineration. A fire-proof roof made of 
wood most certainly sounds like an anomaly, but 
jt is nevertheless true. No one will assert that 
redwood will not burn. It burns so slowly, how- 
ever, and the fire is so easily and quickly extin- ' 
guished that a redwood shingle roof serves in a 
great measure as a protection against fire. 

Redwood shingles are gotten out riftways. of 
the grain. They are not only rift sawed, but 
they are straight grained and perfectly clear. 
These qualities alone should give them prefer- 
ence over most other shingles on the market. 
From small timbers, ag is well known, a large 
proportion of the shingles must necessarily be 
sawed slashways and cross grained, in addition 
to which the timber itself is frequently so defec- 
tive that great quantities of the shingles are also 
defective. Everyone who has ever used redwood 
shingles will admit that they lie smoother on the 
roof than any other shingle manufactured. This 
fact has never been disputed. A man with half 
an eve can readily see that a slash-sawed or a 
cross-grained shingle cannot possibly be made 
to lie smooth on a roof. Even when manufac- 
tured of the same quality of wood a cross-grained 
shingle will not last nearly so long as a straight- 
grained shingle. 

By reason of the clearness of the timber the 
straightness of the grain and the modern meth- 
ods of manufacture the redwood shingle is un- 
questinoably the most nearly perfect shingle on 
the market. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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Special 
Publications 


OF VALUE TO 
LUMBERMEN 








Che LKumberman’s Actuary 


* IVES the feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 
7 1,000 pieces and the amount at prices 


from $1 to $50 a thousand of any quantity 


from 1 to 26,000 feet—results ready for use. 
Cut-in-index. The best thing of its kind, Thou- 
sands in use, Kree sample pages. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


= tables reduce to board measure all the 
fractional sizes of lumber. Reliability 
guaranteed. Ask for descriptive sample pages 


free, 


Climax Tally Book 


1] ANDIEST thing for the purpose you have 

ever seen. Every hardwood lumberman 
should have one. Designed by a practical hard- 
wood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep with stiff covers, and thumb 
and finger straps. Size of book closed, 444x8% 
inches. Send name and address for free sample 
pages. 





Caw for LCumbermen 


*~ONTAINS digests of decisions of courts of 
last resort in cases of interest to Lumber- 
men and Loggers. Bound in law sheep, 280 
pages. Send for circular giving table of con- 
tents and description free. 


American Cumberman Celecode 


T makes long messages short. It pays for 

itself many times over in the course of a 
year. It is indispensable in every lumber office. 
It is used by leading lumbermen everywhere. 
Descriptive circular and sample pages free for 
the asking. 





Realm of the Retailer 


tad contains hints as to yard management, de- 

scriptions of lumber sheds, appliances for 
storing and handling lumber, book-keeping 
methods, collections, ete., and not a few valu- 
able pointers as to the markets. The work 
contains 150 chapters. Free descriptive circular. 





FOR SALE BY 


The Americanfiumberman 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





315 Dearborn Sreet, 





all classes of stock and their ardor is not dampened 
by the fact that no concessions are being made from 
the list. Strictly local business also shows considera- 
ble improvement over that of the summer months. 
Stocks have made some gain during the past few 
weeks, but are still rather light in the majority of the 
local yards. Few of the planing mills have much 
cypfess on hand and are all willing buyers. 


eee 


Kansas City, Mo. This week cypress orders from 
the yards of the southwest are more plentiful than a 
week ago. The demand is becoming generally good and 
the outlook for fall business could hardly be better. 
The list is not being questioned and the market is as 
firm as ever. The demand for the first eight months 
of this year has been considerably ahead of that for 
the same period in 1902 and the prospects are that the 
shipments of 1903 will beat all previous records. Orders 
of yard stock are being shipped from the mills in a 
satisfactory manner on the whole. Occasionally a ship- 
ment will be delayed, but as yet there is no complaint 
from the dealers because of slow shipment. Stocks are 
in good shape except on A and B siding and orders call- 
ing for a considerable amount of this are sometimes 
slow. Factory stock is in fair demand and is taking the 
lumber about as fast as it is ready for shipment. 





New Orleans, La. Orders are coming in in fair 
volume and there is every prospect of an increase later, 
as there is now considerable inquiry for stock and it is 
believed that many of these will develop into orders. 
The west is sending more orders than the east, a con- 
dition which has existed for ninety days. With east- 
ern labor troubles arranged, it is believed a good vol- 
ume of orders will come in. There is every indication 
that the fall business this year from the west will be 
as heavy as it was in any of the four previous years. 





Chicago. So long as stocks at the mills are shipped 
out as soon as they are possibly dry enough to pass 
muster nothing but a cheerful note can emanate from 
the cypress trade. The business has simply come up 
to the proposition of getting lumber dry enough to 
meet the demand. So far the season has not been 
favorable to that result, there has been so much rain 
in the gulf country. This condition has accentuated 
what would have been a good demand at any rate, into 
an urgent one. Dealers in this city feel the effect of 
the state of stocks at the south, and find no difficulty 
in making sales of such lumber as can be obtained to 
fill orders. The call for tank stock, inch lumber, green 
house material (often peckey), finishing stock, door 
and sash lumber, and stuff for a variety of special 
uses, keeps dealers fairly busy. Prices are well main- 
tained, as is natural when dry stock is a comparative 
searcity. 
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New York City. The general condition of cypress 
here is much better, with many orders being received for 
delivery ahead and prices stiff. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The cypress trade is good, with a 
certain difference in opinion as to the outlook, mostly 
on account of one’s being a buyer or a seller. It is 
stoutly maintained on the one hand that there is no 
weakness in the market and that the future of it will 
show the truth of the claim. Dealers are getting full 
prices and that should be enough. Still there comes in 
an occasional report, quite as positive, that the prices 
are not so very strong, so it will be well to wait a bit 
for a final decision. 
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Boston, Mass. Cypress continues firm, with the 
usual call for dry dressed stock by rail. 





Baltimore, Md. Prices that were decidedly steady 
for a time and that had previously advanced for some 
months seem to be a trifle lower, and occasionally con- 
cessions are being made to stimulate the move- 
ment of stocks. But manufactures continue to 
maintain a fairly firm grip upon the situation, 
and so far nothing has occurred to warrant un- 
favorable comment. The general trend of values 
appears to be downward. This tendency may be 
arrested with the increasing activity that usually results 
from the picking up of the fall trade. It is barely 
possible, however, that the recovery may not be suffi- 
ciently pronounced to restore the former state. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The demand for white cedar, or any other 
kind of shingles, in a wholesale way, is pronounced 
dull. There is some inquiry that indicates an increase 
of sales later on. There will be a good deal of patch- 
ing up during the fall, and more or less new building 
on farms and in the country towns. So we can reason- 
ably expect that present quietude will be disturbed 
before long. The demand continues to be divided be- 
tween red and white cedar, redwood and cypress, the 
two first named, of course, coming in sharpest com- 
petition. Such softness in prices as prevails pertains 
to the two antagonistic cedars. White cedar shingles 
~ Sho cargo are $2.60 to $2.70, and standards $2.20 to 

The call for lath is picking up to a degree, and is 
likely to become quite brisk before winter. The fall 








season is the time for tlie lathing and plastering of 
numerous houses, 





Minneapolis, Minn. Trade is still rather inactive 
and the market here dull and weak, Stars being quoted 
at $2.20 in this territory. Local dealers have advanced 
their quotations on business routed by Billings, on ae- 
count of the difficulty in getting cars, and are quoting 
on a basis of $2.25 on the 50-cent rate to all points in 
Nebraska, southern Jowa and TMIillinois. Clears are 
steady at $2.60. 
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Saginaw Valley. There is a better demand for Michi- 
gan shingles, although there is no improvement in prices, 
Some mills are not running and inquiry discloses that 
there is no great amount of shingles in dealers’ hands, 
Cedar shingles are held at $2.60 and $3.60 for 18-inch, 
and $2 and $2.45 for 16-inch. 


PAPILIO IF 


San Francisco, Cal. Receipts for the week were 
1,448,000. The Iaqua being out of the field, having 
gone down south with a cargo, receipts have fallen off 
again. What came to hand goes to the supply of the 
local market, which is still steady. There has been no 
change in prices for weeks. Local demand is fair and 
stocks light, in some instances very light. Some red 
cedar shingles have come to hand but they do not 
affect the market. Nothing transpired at the two recent 
meetings of the shingle company to affect the market. 
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Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are not as weak 
as they were one week ago. Orders are fair. Cars are 
scarce but there is a large amount of shingles in transit, 
August shipments amounted to 106 cars, as compared 
to 119 cars in 1902 and 107 cars in 1901. This is a 
total of 883 cars for the eight months of 1903, as com- 
pared to 674 cars in 1902 and 740 cars for the same 
eight months of 1901. 





Kansas City, Mo. The red cedar shingle situation is 
rather peculiar. Coast prices are weak and some low 
quotations have been made during the past month. The 
demand for mill shipment is light, and the dealers who 
are now in the market cannot wait for a car te be 
shipped from the coast. The demand for transit cars 
on the contrary is strong, not only from the southwest 
but from eastern territory as well. Transit cars are bring- 
ing anywhere from 5 to 10 cents a thousand more than 
the quotations from the coast, and while shingles have 
been selling freely at $2.41 for Extra *A* one leading 
concern here has been disposing of all cars that could 
be started this way at $2.46 a thousand. The price on 
transits is better than during August and at this time 
$2.46 is about the market. 





New Orleans, La. Shingles are in very good de- 
mand, particularly from Texas. ‘The price list put into 
effect a month ago is now in full operation and all 
shingles are bought at the prices on that list. Pros- 
pects for the shingle business for the next iinety days 
are very good. The mills are all running at their full 
capacity. Good assorted stocks are on hand and these 
will be in shipping shape inside of thirty days. The 
mills are getting excellent weather and the lumber 
piled out in the sun is drying rapidly. 





Buffalo, N.Y. The shingle trade is good in volume 
of business, but there is no improvement in_ prices. 
Red cedars are most in evidence, but redwoods will soon 
be common, especially if the disposition to sell them 
close enough to red cedar prices will make it an object 
to introduce them. There is occasionally something in 
white pines but nobody tries to keep a stock of them. 
They sell about on a par with red cedars. There is said 
to be an effort on the part of Pacifie coast shingle men 
to straighten out prices, but it seems to be a hard 
thing to do, with the amount of competition that exists. 
This makes it easy to buy for winter, as prices are not 
likely to be lower. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Most of the shops have resumed opera- 
tions since the strike, the larger number of the hands 
having gone to work. Few tierce or barrel staves are 
arriving, and heading is very scarce, so thut coopers 
are worrying about securing enough stock to keep 
running. Prices of heading and hoops are nominal, 
little of either product arriving. The nominal price 
of tierce heading is 24 cents a set, and of oil heading, 
23 to 25 cents. Few tierces or pork barrels are arriv- 
ing. The quotations remain at $1.45 to $1.50 for 
tierces and $1.10 for oak pork barrels and $1 for ash. 
Prices of hoops are nominal at $14 to $15 a thousand. 








St. Louis, Mo. As St. Louis stocks are rather light, 
the volume of business is no heavier than it has beet 
for several weeks past and no improvement is prom: 
ised for the near future. Manufacturers are pushed 
to their capacity and the majority are under contracts 
which cannot be completed for some montis, which 
makes it possible to purchase but little stock at first 
hands. Consumers are willing to buy, but the m& 
jority aré unwilling to pay asking prices. Tiese com 
ditions should change in the near future, but the St. 
Louis wholesalers have made similar predictions for 
some months past. 
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